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ABOTJHENT. 

The Knight, with vanoua doubts posiest, 
To win the Lady goes in quest 
Of Sidrophel the Eoay-cnician, 

To know the dest'niea' resolutioa : 

"With whom b'ing met, they both chop logia 

Ahout the science aatrologic ; 

Till falling frop dispute to light. 

The Conj'rer's worsted by the Knight. 



PART II, CANTO m.' 




OUBTLESS the pleaaure is as mat 
Of being cheated, as to cheat ;* 
As lookera-on foel most delight, 
That'least' percdiye t^ juggler's slight, 
An^^B^ the less they understand, 3 
;![^Q4troro^th' ^dmipe US slight of hand. 
Some "vj^tk a noise, anH'gr^iS]p''Iight, 
Are soifptyJaa inen catch l^ks^jj^^^^ 
EnsziaFlQ" and hamper'd by the ^oot^*' • \ 
As iiDpaes Jby the legs catch fowk* *• lo 

Soipe, with a med'cine and receigt. 
Are drawn to nibble at the bait ; * ..." 

^ As the subject oltthis canto is the dispute bdCWeeu-Hudibras and an 
astrologer, it is pt^fitged hj. some reflections oit tne^nrddality of men, whioli 
Rxposes them to the. tu*ti^ee8 of. cheats ai;<d'iizi|bst(ft^ only to audi ai 

lawyers, physiciansr, acd^^yuics^^hi^^eTen astrokgecs,'^ wizards, and fortune- 
tellers. Dr James You^^/iK lii^l^drophel Vajiidans, &c. (p. 35), tells a 
good tale of an astrologer begg^ng^ Pope Gregory the Seventh (who en- 
ftouraeed his art) to assign'it a-patron saint, and being left to choose for 
himself, did so blindfold, and laid his hand on the image of the Devil in 
combat with St Michael. He does not say whether the astrologer was con- 
tent, or whether the Holy Father confirmed his choice. 

2 This famous couplet is enlarged on by Swift, in his Tale of a Tub, in 
treating of the pleasures of mental delusion, where he says that the happiness 
of life consists in being well deceived. 

^ This alludes to the morning and evening lectures, which, in those times 
of pretended reformation and godliness, were delivered by candle-light, in 
many churches, during a great part of the year. To maintain and frequent 
those, was deemad the greatest evidence of religion and sanctity. The 
gifted preachers were very loud. The simile is taken from the method of 
catchii^ larks at night, in some countries, by means of a bell and a 
lanthom : that is, by first alarming them, and then blinding them with a 
light, so that they are easily caught. 

* Woodcocks, and some other birds, are caught in s))rinees. 

* Are cheated by quacks who boast of nostrums and infallible receipts. 
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And tho it be a two-foot trout, 
'Tis with a smgle hair pull'd out.' 

Others believe no yoice t' an organ 16 

So sweet as lawyer's in his bar-gown,* 
Until, with subtle cobweb-cheats, 
They're catch'd in knotted law, like nets ; 
In which, when once they are imbrangled, 
The more they stir, the more they're tangled ; so 
And while their purses can dispute, 
There's no end of th' immortal suit. 

Others still gape f anticipate 
The cabinet designs of fisite, 

Apply to wizards, to foresee ^ 35 

"Wliat shall, and what shall never be ; * 
And as those vultures do forbode,* 
Believe events prove bad or good. 
A flam more senseless than the roguery 
Of old aruspicy and aug'ry,® 30 

That out of garbages of cattle 
Presag'd th' events of truce or battle ; 
From flight of birds, or chickens pecking, 
Success of great'st attempts would reckon : 

That is, thouffli a man of discernment, and one as unlikely to be caught 
medicine and a receipt, as a trout two feet long to be pulled out by a 
e hair. 

[n the hope of success many are led into law-suits, from which they are 
ble to extricate themselves till they are quite ruined. See Ammianus 
ielUnus, lib. xxx. cap. 4, where the evil practices of lawyers in the Ro- 
Empire are described, in terms not unsuitable to modem times. 
Var, Run after wizards ; in editions of 1664. 
rhus Horace, in his fifth Satire, B6ok ii. v. 59 : 

son of great Laertes, everythinff 

Shall come to pass, or never, as I sing ; 

For Phcebus, monarch of the tuneful X^ine, 

Informs my soul, and gives me to divine. 

Alluding to *.h») cpinion that r'iltT7i*es repair b3forehand to the place 
8 battles will be fo'igh*,. Vultures being birdi* of prey, the word is 
used in a double scase. , « 

Aruspicy was divination by sacrifice ; by the behaviour of the beast 
■e it was slain, by the appearance of its entrails, or of the fiames 
i it was burning. Augury was divination from appearances in the 
ens, thunder, lightning, &c., also from birds, their fiight, chatter- 
manner of feeding, &c. Gato used to say, somewhat shrewdly, that he 
'died how an augur could keep his countenance when he met a brother 
Id College. 

r2 
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Tho' cheats, yet more intelligible 
Than those that with the staro do fribble. 
This Hudibras by proof found true, 
* As in due time and place we'U shew : 

For he, with beard and face made clean^ 
Being mounted on his steed again, 
And lialpho got a cock-horse too. 
Upon his beast, with much ado, 
Aavanc*d on for the widow's house, 
T' acquit himself and pay his vows ; 
When various thoughts began to bustle 
And with his inward man to justle.^ 
He thought what danger might accrue. 
If she should iind he swore untrue ; 
Or if his squire or he should fail. 
And not be punctual in their tale, 
It might at once the ruin prove 
Both of his honour, faith, and love : 
But if he should forbear to go. 
She might conclude he'd broke his vow ; 
And that he durst not now, for shame, 
Appear in court to try his claim. 
This was the penn'orth of his thought,* 
To pass time, and uneasy trot. 

Quoth he, In all my past adventures 
I ne'er was set so on the tenters, 
Or taken tardy with dilemma,' 
That ev'ry way I turn, does hem me, 
And with inextricable doubt 
Besets my puzzled wits about : 
For though the dame has been my bail. 
To free me from enchanted jail, 
Yet, as a dog committed close 
For some onence, by chance breaks loose, 
And quits his clog ; but all in vain, 

' The Knight is perpetually troubled with *' cases of conscience ; " 
beingone characteristic of the class which he typifies. 

^ That is, the value of it, in allusion to the common saying — ** A p( 
for your thoughts."* 

' An argument in \<mo consisting of two or more propositions, so 
posed that deny or acunit which you will you shall be invoWed in 
ficultics. 
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He Btill draws after him his chain : ^ 70 

So tho' mj ancle she has quitted, 

Mj heart continues still committed ; 

And Hke a bail'd and mainpriz'd lover,' 

Altho' at large I am bound over : 

And when I shall appear in court 75 

To plead my cause, and answer for't, 

Unless the judge do partial prove, 

What will become of me and love P 

Por if in our account we vary. 

Or but in circumstance miscarry : 80 

Or if she put me to strict proo^ 

And make me pull mj doublet off, 

To show, by evident record. 

Writ on my skin, I've kept my word. 

How can I e'er expect to have her, 86 

Having demurr'd unto her favour ? 

But faith, and love, and honour lost. 

Shall be reduc'd t' a knight o' th' post : • 

Beside, that stripping may prevent 

What I'm to prove by argument, 90 

And justify I have a tail, 

And that way, too, my proof may fail. 

Oh ! that I could enucleate,* 

And solve the problems of my fate ; 

Or find, by necromantic art,* 95 

How far the dest'nies take my part ; 

Por if I were not more than certain 

To win and wear her, and her fortune, 

^ Persiiis applies this simile to the case of a person who is well inclined, 
t cannot resoWe to be nnifonnly virtnous. See Satire V. ▼. 157. 

Alas! the stm^^ling dog breaks loose in yain. 

Whose neck still drags along a trailing length of chain. 

id Petrarch has applied this simile to love. 

> Mainprized signifies one delivered by the judge into the custody of such 
shall undertake to see him forthcoming at the day appointed. He had 
en set free from the stocks by the widow, and had bound nimself to appear 
fore her. * See note at p. 28. 

* Explain, or open ; literally, to take the kernel out of a nut. 

• Necromancy, or the black art, is the discovery of future events by com- 
imicating with the dead. It is called the black art, from the fanciful re- 
mblimce of necromancy to n^romancy, and because it was presumed that 
il spirits were concerned in effecting the communication with the dead. 
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l*d go no further in this courtship, 

To hazard soul, estate, and worship : loo 

For tho' an oath obliges not. 

Where anything is to be got,* 

As thou hast prov'd, yet 'tis profane 

And sinful when men swear in vain. 

Quoth Balph, Not far from hence doth dwell 105 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel,^ 
That deals in destiny^s dark counsels, 
And sage opinions of the moon sells,' 
To whom all people far and near, 
On deep importances repair : 110 

When Drass and pewter hap to stray,* 
And linen slinks out of the way ; 
WTien geese and pullen are seduc'd,* 
And sows of suckmg pigs are chows'd ;* 
Wlien cattle feel indisposition, 116 

And need th' opinion of physician ; 
Wlien murrain reigns in hogs or sheep. 
And chickens languish of the pip ; 
When yeast and outward means do fail. 
And have no pow*r to work on ale ; 120 

^ The accommodating notions of dissenters with regard to oaths have 
already been stated in some preceding cantos. 

' Sidrophel was no doubt intended for William Lilly, tbe famous as- 
trolo^r and almanack maker, who, till the king's affairs declined, was a 
caTaher, but after the year 1645, engaged body and soul in the cause of the 
Parliament, and was one of the close committee to consult about the king's 
execution. He was consulted by the Royalists, with the king^ s priyity, whether 
the king should escape from Hampton-court, whether he snould sign the 
proposinons of the Parliament, &c., and had twenty pounds for his opinion. 
See the Life of A. Wood, Oxford, 1772, p. 101, 102, and his own Life, in 
which are many curious particulars. Some have thought that Sir Paul 
Neal was intended, which is a mistake : but Sir Paul Neal was the Sidro- 
phel of the Heroical Epistle, printed at the end of this canto. Hight ^ 
that is, called, is from the Anglo-Saxon haien^ to calL 

^ i. e. the omens which he collects from the appearance of the moon. 

^ Lilly professed to be above this profitable oranch of his art, which 
he designated the shame of astrology; but he was accused of practising 
it, in a pamphlet written against him by Sir John Birkenhead. 

* Pullen, that is, poultry, from the French Poulet, 

^ This was a new word in Butler's time, having originated in the frauds 
committed by a *< chiaous," or messenger attached to the Turkish Embassy 
in 1609. See Gifford's Ben Jonson, the Alchemist, Act i. sc. 1. 
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When butter does refuse to come,' 
And love proves cross and humoursome ; 
To him with questions, and with urine,^ 
They for discov'ry flock, or curing. 

Quoth Hudibras, This Sidrophel 
I've heard of, and should like it well, 
If thou canst prove the saints have ireedom 
To go to sorc'rers when they need *em. 

Says Ealpho, There's no doubt of that ; 
Those principles I've quoted late, 130 

Prove that the godly may allege 
For anything their privilege. 
And to the devil himself may go, 
If they have motives thereunto : 
For as there is a war between 135 

The devil and them, it is no sin 
If they, by subtle stratagem. 
Make use of him, as he does them. 
Has not this present Farl'ament 
A ledger to the devil sent,' 140 

Fully empower' d to treat about 
Finding revolted witches out ? * 
And has not he, within a year, 
Hang'd threescore of 'em in one shire ? * 

* When a country wench, says Selden in his Tahle Talk, cannot get her 
hatter to come, she says the witch is in the chum. 

3 Lilly's Antohiography ahounds with illustrations of these lines ; people 
of all ranks seem to haye had faith in his diagnosis of their waters, as well 
as in his skill in " discoyery." 

* That is, an amhassador. The person meant was Hopkins, the noted 
witch-finder for the Associated Counties. 

* That is, revolted from the Parliament. 

^ It is incredihle what a numher of poor, sick, and decrepit wretches were 
put to death, under the pretence of their heing witches. Hopkins occasion- 
ed threescore to be hung in one year, in the county of Suffolk. See Dr 
Hutchinson, p. 59. Grey sajs, he has seen an account of between three and 
four thousand that suffered in the king's dominions, from the year 1640 to 
the king's restoration. ** In December, 1649," says Whitelock, '< manj 
witches were apprehended. The witch-trier taking a pin, and thrusting it 
into the skin in many parts of their bodies ; if they were insensible of it, it 
was a circumstance of proof against them. October, 1652, sixty were accused : 
much malice, little proof; tnough they were tortured many ways to make 
them confess." 
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Some onlj for not being drown'd,* 146 

And Bome for sitting^ above ground 

Whole days and nights upon their breeches,* 

And feeling pain, were hang'd for witches ; 

Aild some for putting knavish tricks 

Upon green geese and turkey-chicks, 160 

Or pi^, that suddenly deceast, 

Of gnefs unnatural, as he guest ; 

Who after prov'd himself a witch, 

And made a rod for his own breech.' 

Did not the Devil appear to Martin 156 

Luther in Germany for certain ?* 

And would have gull'd him with a trick. 

But Mart, was too, too politic. 

Did he not help the Dutch to purge. 

At Antwerp, their cathedral church ? * . leo 

1 See Part II. Canto I. line 503, note. 

' One of the tests of a witch was to tie her legs across, and so to seat her 
on them that they were made to sustain the whole weight of her body* and 
rendered her incapable of motion. In this painM posture she would be 
kept during the whole of the trial, and sometimes 24 hours, without food, 
till she confessed. 

3 Dr Hutchinson, in his Historical Essay on Witchcraft, pa^e 66, tells 
us, << that the country, tired of the cruelties committed by Hoj^ins, tried 
him by his own system. They tied his thumbs and toes, as he used to do 
others, and threw him into the water ; when he swam like the rest.*' 

^ Luther, in his book de Missit priyat^, says he was persuaded to preach 
against the Mass by reasons suggested to him by the Devil, in a disputation. 
Melchior Adam says the Deyil appeared to Luther in his own ^urden, in the 
•hape of a black boar. And the Table Talk relates that when Luther was in 
nis chamber, in the castle at Wartsburg, the Deyil cracked some nuts which 
he had in a box upon the bed-post, tumbled empty barrels down-stairs, &c. 
There is still shown at this castle the mark on the wall, madQ by Luther's 
inkstand, which he hurled at the Devil's head, when he mocked the Reform- 
er as he was busied on the translation of the Bible. But he generally rid him- 
self of the tempter by jests, and sometimes rather unsayoury ones. See some 
anecdotes of Luther's belief in witchcraft in Luther's Table Talk by Haz- 
litt, p. 251, &c. 

^ In the beginning of the civil war in Flanders, the common people at 
Antwerp broke into the cathedral and destroyed the ornaments. Strada, 
in his book de Bello Be^co, says, that " several devils were seen to assist 
them ; without whose aid it would have been impossible, in so short a time, 
to have done so much mischief." 
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Sing catches to the saints at Mascon,' 

And tell them all they came to ask him ? 

Appear in divers shapes to Kelly,* 

And speak i' th' nun of Loudun*8 belly ? ' 

Meet with the Parliament's committee, 165 

At Woodstock, on a pers'nal treaty ? * 

At Sarum take a cavalier,^ 

I' th' Cause's service, prisoner P 

As Withers, in immortal rhyme, 

Has registered to after-time. 170 

Mascon is a town in Burgiindy, where an unclean devil, as he was 
led, played his pranks in the nouse of Mr Perreaud, a reformed minister, 
L 1612. Sometimes he sang psalms, at others licentious verses, and 
quently lampooned the Huguenots. Mr Perreaud published a circum- 
ntial account of him in French, which at the request of Mr Boyle, who 
I heard the matter attested, was translated into English by I^ I^eter de 
»ulin. The>poet calls them saints, because they were of the Genevan creed. 
' See notes to lines 236-7-8. The persons here instanced made great 
itensions to sanctity. On this circumstance Ralpho founds his argument 

the lawfulness of the practice, that saints may converse with the devil, 
laubon informs us that Dee, who was associated with Eelly, employed 
AseLT in prayer and other acts of devotion, before he entered upon his 
iversation with spirits. 

' Grandier, the curate of Loudun, was ordered to be burned alive, a. d. 
$4, hj Judges commissioned and influenced by Richelieu; and the pri- 
ss, with luQf the nuns in the convent, were obliged to own themselves 
bitched. Grandier was a handsome man, and very eloquent ; and his 
1 fault was that he outdid the monks in their own arts. There was, in 
.lity, no ground but the envy and jealousy of the monks, for the charges 
iinst him. See Bayle's Dictionary, Art. Grandier ; and Dr Hutchinson's 
storical Essay on Witchcraft, p. 36. 

^ Dr Plot, in his History of Oxfordshire, ch. viii., tells us how the devil, 
some evil spirit, disturbed the commissioners at Woodstock, whither 
iy went to value the crown lands directly after the execution of Charles I. 
lersonal treaty had been very much desired by the king, and often pressed 
i petitioned for by great part of the nation; the poet insinuates that 
>ugh the Parliament refused to hold a personal treaty with the king, yet 
jy scrupled not to hold one with the devil at "Wooostock. Sir Walter 
ott has niade the tale familiar by his novel. The whole of the attacks upon 
} commissioners, in the form of ghosts and evil spirits, which finally drove 
)m from the place, were planned and in great part carried into effect by 
rosuish concealed loyalist, Joseph Collins, or Funny Joe, who was en- 
rod as their Secretary, under the name of Giles Sharp. 
* Withers, who figures in Pope's Dunciad, was a puritanical officer in the 
rUament army and a prolific writer of verse. He has a long story, in 
egrel, of a soldier of the king's army, who being a prisoner at Salisbury, 
I drinking a health to the devil upon his knees, was carried away by 
n through a single pane of glass. 
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Do not our great reformers use 
This Sidrophel to forebode news ; * 
To write of victories next year,* 
And castles taken, yet i' tn' air ? 
Of battles fought at sea, and ships 175 

Sunk, two years hence ? the last eclipse ? * 
A total overthrow giv'n the king 
In Cornwall, horse and foot, next spring ? * 
And has not he point-blank foretold 
Whats'e'er the close committee would ? * 180 

Made Mars and Saturn for the Cause,^ 
The moon for Fundamental Laws, 
The Bam, the Bull, the G-oat, declare 
Against the book of Common Prayer ? 
The Scorpion take the Protestation, 185 

And Bear engage for Beformation ? 
Made all the royal stars recant, 
Compound, and take the Covenant ? ^ 
Quoth Hudibras, The case is clear 
The saints may employ a conjurer, 190 

As thou hast prov'd it by their practice ; 
No argument like matter of fact is : 
And we are best of all led to 
Men's principles, by what they do. 

* Lilly was employed to foretell Tictories on the side of the Parliament, 
and was well paia for his services. 

3 Lilly tells us himself how he predicted a victory for the king ahont 
June, 1645, which unluckily proved to be the time of his total defeat at Nase- 
by. He says that during Cromwell's campaign in Scotland, in one of the 
battles, a soldier encouraged his comrades by reading the month's predic- 
tion of victories to them, out of *< Anglicus." 

s Lilly grounded lying predictions on that event. Grey says, his reputa- 
tion was lost by his false prognostic of an eclipse that was to happen on 
the 29th of March 1652, commonly called Black Monday. But in 1656, 
the Royalists at Briupes were greatly inspirited by a prediction of the king's 
restoration in the Allowing year, which he had communicated to one of 
Charles' secretaries. 

^ The direct contrary happened; for the king overthrew the Parliament- 
arians in ComwalL 

^ The Parliament appointed a licenser of almanacks, and so prevented any 
from appearing which prophesied good for the Cause. 

« Made the planets and constellations side with the Parliament. 

^ The author here evidently alludes to Charles, elector palatine of the 
Rhine, and to King Charles Hie Second, who both took the Covenant. 
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Then let ub straigbt advance in quest 196 

Of this profound gymnosophist,^ 
And as the fates and he adyise, 
Pursue, or waive this enterprise. 

This said, he tum'd about his steed. 
And eftsoons on th' adventure rid ; 200 

Where leave we him and Balph awhile. 
And to the Conj'rer turn our stile. 
To let our reader understand 
What's useful of him beforehand. 

He had been long t'wards mathematics, 205 

Optics, philosophy, and statics, 
Ma^c, horoscopy, astrology, 
And was old dog * at physiology : 
But as a dog, that turns the spit,' 
Bestirs himself, and plies his feet 210 

To climb the wheel, but all in vain, 
His own weight brings him down again ; 
And still he's in the self-same place 
Where at his setting out he was ; 
So in the circle' of the arts 216 

Bid he advance his nat'ral parts, 
TiU falling back still, for retreat. 
He fell to juggle, cant, and cheat : * 
For as those fowls that live in water 
Are never wetj he did but smatter ; 22o 

1 The Gynmosophists were a sect of philosophers in India, so called from 
their going with naked feet and very little clothing. They were extreme 
sbstinents, and much respected for their superior sanctity. iButler seems to 
use the word as equivalent to recluse or ascetic. 

* A humorous employment of the proyerhial term for an experienced or 
knowing person. 

• Prior's simile seems to have been suggested by this passage : 

Bear Thomas, didst thou never see 

TTis but by way of simile) 

A squirrel spend his little rage , 

In jumping found a rolling cage ? 

But here or there, turn wood or wire, 

He never gets two inches higher. 

So fares it with those merry blades 

That frisk it under Pindus' shades. 

^ The account here given of William LiUy agrees exactly with his Life 
written by himself. 
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Whate'er he labour'd to appear, 

His understanding still was clear ; ^ 

Yet none a deeper knowledge boasted, 

Since old Hodge Bacon, and Bob Grosted.* 

Th' intelligible world he knew,* 226 

And all men dream on't, to be true, 

That in this world there's not a wart 

That has not there a counterpart ; 

Nor can there, on the face of ground, 

An individual beard be found, 230 

That has not in that foreign nation 

A fellow of the self-same fashion ; 

So cut, so coloured, and so curl'd, 

As those are in th' inferior world. 

He'd read Dee's prefaces before 235 

The Devil, and Euclid o'er and o'er ; * 

And all th' intrigues 'twixt him and Kelly, 

Lescus and th' emperor, would tell ye : * 

^ Clear, that isi empty. 

* Roger Bacon was a Franciscan Mar, who flourished in the thirteenth 
eentury, and was commonly regarded as a conjurer or practitioner of the 
black art, on account of his knowledge of natural science and philosophy. 
His Optu Mqfut is one of the most wonderful books of the times in wmch 
he lived. He was acquainted with the composition of gunpowder, and 
seems to have anticipated some of the great discoTcries of later ages. Robert 
GrostSte, bishop oi Lincoln, a contemporary of Bacon, was a man of 
great learning, considering the times, and was declared to be a magician 
By the ignorant ecclesiastics. He distinguished himself by resisting the 
agg[ressions of the Papacy on the liberties of the English Church, for which 
he incurred the anathemas of Pope Innocent IV. 

3 The intelligible world was the model or prototype of the visible world. 
See P. i. c. i. v. 636, and note. 

^ Dr John Dee, the reputed magician, was bom in London, 1627) and 
educated at Cambridge as a clergyman of the English Church. He enjoyed 
great fame during the reiens of Elizabeth and James I., by his knowledge in 
mathematics ; Tycho Brahe gives him the title of preestantissimus mathe- 
maticus,^ and Camden calls him nobilis mathematicus. He wrote, amone 
other things, a preface to Euclid, and to BiUingsley's Geometry, to which 
Butler apparently^ alludes. He beean early to have the reputation of hold- 
ing intercourse with the Devil, ana on an occasion when he was absent, the 
populace broke into his house and destroyed the greater part of his valuable 
library and museum, valued at several thousand pounds. 

^ Kelly was an apothecary at Worcester, and Dee's chief assistant, his 
leer or **skryer " (tnat is, medium) , as he called him. A learned Pole, AI- 
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But with the moon was more familiar 

Than e'er was almanack well-wilier ; ' 240 

Her secrets understood so clear, 

That some believ'd he had been there ; 

Knew when she was in fittest mood 

Por cutting corns, or letting blood ; * 

When for anointing scabs and itches, 246 

Or to the bum applying leeches ; 

"When sows and bitches may be spay'd, 

And in what sign best cider's made ; 

"Whether the wane be, or increase, 

Best to set garlic, or sow pease ; 250 

"Who first found out the man i' th' moon,* 

That to the ancients was unknown ; 

How many dukes, and earls, and peers, 

Are in the planetary spheres, 

Their airy empire and commknd, 255 

Their sev'ral strengths by sea and land ; 

bert Laski, whom Mr Butler calls Lescus, yisiting England, formed an ac- 
quaintance with Dee and Kelly, and when he left this country took them 
and their families with him into Poland. Next to EeUy, he was the 
gpreatest confidant of Dee in his secret transactions. They were enter- 
tained by the Emperor Rodolph II., to whom they disclosed some of their 
secrets, and showed the wonderful stone ; and he, in return, treated them 
with great respect, knighted Kelly, but afterwards imprisoned him. Dee 
received some advantageous offers, it is said, from the king of France, the 
emperor of Muscovy, and several foreign princes, but he returned to 
England, ani* after great vicissitudes, di^ in poverty at Mortlake, in the 
year 1608, aged 81. 

1 The almooack makers styled themselves well-willers to the mathematics, 
or philomaths. 

^^Bespecting these, and other matters mentioned in the following lines, 
Lilly, and the old almanack makers, gave particular directions. Astrologers 
of all ages have regarded certain planetary aspects to be especially favour- 
able to the operations of husbandry and physic, and the influence of the 
moon is still pretty generally recognised. See Tusser's Five hundred Points 
of Qood Husbandry. 

' There are and nave been, in all countries and ages, different popular be- 
liefs respecting the man in the moon. He is a stealer of firewooa, according 
to Chaucer ; according to others, a sabbath-breaker, or the man who was 
stoned for gathering sticks on the sabbath, whilst the Israelites were in 
the wilderness (see Numbers xv. 32). The Italian peasantry have for ages 
called him Cain, and as such he is alluded to in Dante, Paradiso II. (Wright's 
translation, page 309). See Daniel CRourck's Dream, in Crofton Croser's 
Fairy L^ends, for a truly Hibernian representation of his love of solitude. 
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Wliat factions they Ve, and what they drive at 

In public vogue, or what in private ; 

With what designs and interests 

Each party manages contests. 

He made an instrument to know 

If the moon shine at full or no ; 

That would, as soon as e'er she shone, straight 

Whether 'twere day or night demonstrate ; 

Tell what her d'ameter to 'n inch is,* 

And prove that she's not made of green cheese. 

It would demonstrate, that the Man in 

The moon's a sea mediterranean ; ^ 

And that it is no dog nor bitch 

That stands behind him at his breech, 

But a huge Caspian sea or lake. 

With arms, which men for legs mistake ; 

How large a gulph his tail composes, 

And what a goodly bay his nose is ; 

How many German leagues by th' scale 

Cape snout's from promontory tail. 

He made a planetary gin,* 

WTiich rats would run their own heads in. 

And come on purpose to be taken. 

Without th' expence of cheese or bacon ; 

With lute-strings he would counterfeit 

Maggots, that crawl on dish of meat ; ^ 

Quote' moles and spots on any place 

0' th' body, by the index face ; * 

^ The determination of the diameter of the moon was so recent an 
in Butler's time, that scientific pedants rendered themselves fair hut 
his satire by the use they made of this knowledge of it. 

* It used to be supposed that the darker shaaows on the moon's si 
were seas ; and the old astronomers gave them various names, some a 
fancied analogy in their distribution to the principal seas of the ei 
hemisphere of the globe ; others, purely arbitrary. They are now k 
to be merely depressions on the surface ; the closest observers h 
failed to detect any trace of either water or air ! 

^ The horoscope, which looks like a net or trap, and in which plac 
the planets are auly assigned. 

* The strings of a fiddle or lute, cut into short pieces, and strewed 
warm meat, will contract, and appear like live maggots. 

^ ** Some physiognomers have conceited the head of man to be the i 
of the whole body ; so that any mark there will have a correspondin 
on some part of tne body." See Lilly's Life. 
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Detect lost maidenheads hj sneezing, 285 

Or breaking wind of dames, or pissing • ' 

Cure warts and corns, with application 

Of med'cines to th' imagination ; * 

Fright agues into dogs, and scare, 

"With rhymes, the tooth-ach and catarrh ; • 290 

Chase evil spirits away by dint 

Of sickle, horseshoe, hollow flint ; * 

Spit fire out of a walnut-shell,* 

"Which made the Eoman slaves rebel ; 

And fire a mine in China, here, 296 

"With sympathetic gunpowder. 

^emocritus is said to have pronounced more nicely on the maid-servant 
ppocrates. Lilly professed this art, and said that no woman, whom he 
a maid, ever twitted him with having heen mistaken. 
Varts are still '* charmed away ; " and there are few persons who can- 
ecite numerous examples of the efficacy of " medicines applied to the 
nation," for the removal of those unseemly excrescences, 
utler seems to have raked together as many of the baits for human cre- 
r as his reading could furnish, or he had ever heard mentioned. 
! charms for tooth-aches and coughs were well known to the common 
3 a few years since. TbiB word abracadabra^ for fevers, is as old as 
lonicus. Haut hatU hista ptsta vista, were recommended for a sprain 
to, and Homer relates that the sons of Autolycus stopped the bleeding 
jTsses' wound by a charm. Soothing medicines are still called carmm- 
r, from the Latin carmen, a magic formula. But the records of su- 
tion in this respect are endless, and Grey quotes several which are 
imusing. He says, " I have heard of a merry baronet. Sir B. B.» who 
reat success in the cure of agues by charms. A gentleman of his ac- 
tance applying to him for the cure of a stubborn quartan, which had 
. the doctors, he told him he had no faith, and would be prying into 
icret, and then, notwithstanding the fit might be staved off awhile, it 
I certainly return. The gentleman promised him on his word of 
IT he would not look into it, but when he had escaped a second fit he 
resist his curiosity no longer, and opened the paper, when he found in 

more than the words kiss ." Another story of the kind is told by 

Q in his Table-Talk. He cured a person of quality, who fancied he had 
evils in his head, by wrapping a card in a piece of silk with strings, 
anging it round his neck. But those who aelight in such stories -mil 
n abundance of them in Brand's Popular Antiquities, 3 vols, post 8vo. 
here is scarcely a stable-door in the country (none certainly at New- 
Bt^ without a horseshoe nailed on it, or on the threshold, 
his refers to the ori^n of the Servile war in Sicily, when Eunus, a 
D, excited his companions in slavery to a revolt, by pretending a com- 
}n from the gods ; and filling a nutshell with sulphur, breathed out 
ind smoke in proof of his £vine authority. See Livy, Florus, and 
Boman historians. 
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He knew whats'ever's to be known, 

But much more than be knew would own. 

What roed'cine 'twas that Paracelsus 

Could make a man with, as he tells us ; ^ SOC 

What figured slates are best to make, 

On wat'ry surface duck or drake ; ^ 

What bowling-stones, in running race 

Upon a board, hare swiftest pace ; 

Whether a pulse beat in the black 305 

List of a dappled louse's back ;* 

If systole or diastole move 

Quickest when he's in wrath, or love ; * 

When two of them do run a race. 

Whether they gallop, trot, or pace ; 310 

How many scores a flea will jump. 

Of his own length, from head to rump,* 

Which Socrates and Chaerephon 

In vain assay'd so long agone ; 

WTiether his snout a perfect nose is, 316 

And not an elephant's proboscis ; ® 

* Paracelsus was bom in 1493, in Switzerland ; and studied medicine, 
but deToted himself most to astrology and alchemy. He professed to have 
discovered the philosopher's ktone, and the elixir of life, out nevertheless 
died in poverty. One of his doctrines was that man might be generated 
without connexion of the sexes, an idea which was humorously but coarsely 
ridiculed by Rabelais, book ii. ch. 27, where he speaks of begetting d3,000 
little men with a single f . 

2 Intimating that Sidrophel was a smatterer in natural philosophy, and 
knew something of the laws of motion and gravity, though all he arrived 
at was but child's play, such as making ducks and drakes on the water, &c, 

s It was the fashion with the wits of our author's time to ridicule the 
Transactions of the Eoyal Society, and Dr Hooke in particular, whose 
Micrographia is here particularly referred to. Hooke was an admirable 
and laborious practical philosopher, but in his writings betrays much 
credidity and deficiency of method. 

* Systole (the contraction) and diastole (the dilatation) of the heart, 
are the motions bv means of which the circulation of the blood is effected ; 
and the passions or the mind have a sensible influence on the animal economy. 

^ Aristophanes (Clouds, Act i. sc. 24), introduces a scholar of Socrates 
describing the method in which Socrates, and his friend Cheerephon, en- 
deavoured to ascertain how many lengths of its own feet a flea will jump, 
not, as our author savs, how many lengths of its body. Both Plato aAd 
Xenophon allude to this ridicule of their master. 

* The lancets and sucker of the flea were a very favourite object of our 
earUer microscopists ; and they are still popular. 
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How many difiTrent specieses 

Of maegots breed in rotten cheeses ; 

And which are next of kin to those 

Engendered in a chandler's nose ; 820 

Or those not seen, but understood, 

That live in vinegar and wood.* 

A paltry wretch he had, half starv'd, 
That him in place of Zany serv'd,* 
Hight Whachum, bred to dash and draw, 325 

Not wine, but more unwholesome law ; 
To make 't'wixt words and lines huge gaps,' 
Wide as meridians in maps ; 
To squander paper and spare ink. 
Or cheat men of their words, some think. 130 

From this, by merited degrees. 
He'd to more high advancement rise. 
To be an under-conjurer. 
Or journeyman astrologer : 

His business was to pump and wheedle, 336 

And men with their own keys unriddle ; * 

I All the objects spoken of in these lines are mentioned in Dr Hooke's 
work on the Microscope. The vibriones or eels in vinegar, were by their 
bites absurdly supposed by some to be the cause of its pungency. 

' A Zany is a buffoon, or Merry Andrew, designed to assist the quack, 
as the ballad-singer used to help the cut-purse or pick-pocket. L' Estrange 
says that Whachum is intended for one Tom Jones, a foolish Welchman. 
Omers think it was meant for Richard Green, who published a piece of 
ribaldry entitled " Hudibras in a snare," or of Sir 6eor^ Wharton ; and 

I Butler's Biographer of 1710, thinks it was levelled at the author of the 
spurious ^* second part '* of Hudibras. 
3 As lawyers used to do in their bills and answers in Chancery, for which 
tney charged so much per sheet. 
- ^ Menckenius, in his book de Gharlataneria Eruditomm, ed. Amst. 1747» 
I p. 192, tells the following story. There was a quack who boasted that he could 
I mfallibly detect, by the appearance of the urine, not only the diseases of 
I the subject, but all mishaps which might by any means have befallen him. 
( to contrive this he bade his servants pump those who came to consult him, 
^ and communicate to him privately what uiey found out. One day a poor 
Woman brought her husband's water to him ; and he had scarcely looked at 
it when he exclaimed, " Tour husband has had the misfortune to fall down- 
stairs." She, full of wonder, said, '* And did you find that out from his 
^ter ? " " Aye, truly," said he, " and I am very much mistaken if he 
did not fidl down fifteen stairs." When, however, she said that he had 
actually follen down twenty ; " Pray," said he, with assumed anger, " did 
you bring all the water?" •^No" replied she, "the bottle would not 

Q 
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To make them to themselves give answers, 

For which they pay the necromancers ; 

To fetch and carry intelligence 

Of whom, and what, and where, and whence, 340 

And all discoveries disperse 

Among th' whole, pack of conjurers ; 

What cut-purses have left with them, 

For the right owners to redeem ; 

And what they dare not vent, find out, 345 

To gain themselves and th' art repute ; 

Draw figures, schemes, and horoscopes, 

Of Newgate, BrideweU, brokers' shops, 

Of thieves ascendant in the cart,^ 

And find out all by rules of art : 350 

"Which way a serving-man, that's run 

With clothes or money 'way, is gone ; 

Who pick'd a fob at holding-forth,^ 

And where a watch, for half the worth. 

May be redeem'd ; or stolen plate 356 

Restor'd at conscionable rate.^ 

Beside all this, he serv'd his master 

In quality of. poetaster, 

And rhymes appropriate could make 

To ev'ry month i' th' almanack ; * 36C 

hold it all," ** There it is," said he, ** you have just left those fiye stairs be- 
hind jou ! " Another story somewhat similar is told by Grey of a Sidro- 
phel in Moorfields, who had iu his waiting-room different ropes to little bells 
which hung in his consulting room upsta^. If a girl had been deceived by 
her lover, one bell was pulled ; if a peasant had lost a cow, another ; and so 
on ; his attendant taldng care to sift the inquirer beforehand and g^ve notice 
accordingly. ^ Ascendant, a term in astrology, is here equivocal. 

2 Holoing-forth was merely preaching, and the term was borrowed, with- 
out much appropriateness, from the Epistle to the Philippians, chap. 11. 16. 
But Dean Swift, in his *< Tale of a Tub," gives a different derivation of the 
term, and humorously says that it arose from the way in which the dissent- 
ers held forth their ears " of grim magnitude," first on one side and tiien on 
the other. At this period warning was customarily given in churches and \ 
chapels, either by a notice board, or orally from the minister, to beware of 
pickpockets. 

3 It was a penal offence to compound a felony. And the astrologers' po- 
fession naturally led them to be brothers in such affairs. Lilly acknowleagei 
that he was once indicted for his performance in this Une. 

* Alluding to John Booker, who, Lilly informs us, ''made excellent verwi 
upon the twelve months, framed accordug ta the configuration of each." 
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When terms begin, and end, could tell, 

"With their returns, in doggerel ; * 

When the exchequer opes and shuts, 

And sow-gelder with safety cuts ; 

When men may eat and drink their fill, 305 

And when be temp'rate if they will ; 

When use, and when abstain from vice. 

Pigs, grapes, phlebotomy, and spice. 

And as in prison mean rogues beat 

Hemp for the service of the great,^ 370 

So Whachum beat hia dirty brains 

T' advance his master's fame and gains, 

And like the devil's oracles, 

Put into dogg'rel rhymes his spells. 

Which, over ev'ry month's blank page 376 

I' th' almanack, strange bilks presage.*. 

He would an elegy compose 

On maggots squeez'd out of his nose ; 

In lyric numbers write an ode on 

His mistress, eating a black-pudden ; 380 

And, when imprison' d air escap'd her, 

It puft him with poetic rapture : 

His sonnets charm'd th' attentive crowd. 

By wide-mouth'd mortal troll' d aloud, 

That, circled with his long-ear'd guests, 385 

like Orpheus look'd among the beasts : 

A carman's horse could not pass by. 

But stood ty'd up to poetry : 

No porter's burden pass'd along. 

But serv'd for burden to his song : 390 

Mnemonic verses for such things have always been in vogue and are ose- 
lough : such as Thirty days has September, April, June, and November, 
The couplet by which the Dominical or Sunday Letter can always be 
tvered (in common years) is an example of them — 

" At Dover Dwell George Brown Esauire 
Good Christopher Finch And Davia Frier." 

initial letters being those of the first days of the twelve months, in or- 
; from which those of all other days may be reckoned. 
Petty rogues, in Bridewell, beat hemp ; and it may happen that the 
luce of meir labour is employed in making halters, in which greater 
unals are hanged. 

Bilk signifies a cheat or fraud, as well as to baulk or disappoint. 

Q 2 



Each window like & pill'17 appears, 

With heads thrust thro' nailed by the ears ; 

All trades run in as to the eiebt 

Of monsters, or their dear deUght 

The gaUow-tree, when cutting pnrse 

Breeda hus'nesa for heroic verse,' 

Which none does hear, but would have hung 

T' have been the theme of such a soug.* 

Those two together long had liv'd. 
In maueion, prudently contriv'd,* 
Where neither tree nor bouse could bar 
The free detection of a star ; 
And ni^h an uicient obelisk 
Was raifl'd by him, found out by Fisk,* 
On which was written, not in words, 
But hieroglyphic mute of birds,* 
Many rare pithy sawa, concerning 
The worth of aatrologic learning : 
From top of this there bung a rope, 
To which he festen'd telescope ; 
The spectacles with which the stars 
He reads in smalleat characters. 
It happen'd as a boy, one night, 
Did fly his tarsel ^ of a kite, 

' " Copies of TerMs," indited in the name of the culprit, as w 
" last dving speech and oonfeesioD," irere then cmtoiDanlj hawked about 
on the day ol the execution. ' 

' Sir Jolm Denham sings of tiui Eail of Strafford 



lo did lie move oar paaaiani, Bome vt tn known 
To nisb, for the defence, the crime tlii'ir own. 






' Lillj had a bonee and grc 
was his regular abode when m 
bought them in 1653, for £"' 



a licentiate in medicine of good parl^ end very Gtuf 

his profession in pursuit of aatrolog]'. " In tlic ye 

saji Lilly in his own Life, " I became acquainted with KiubDlasi 



he ahandoned his profess 



Ecuiisi^ in physic, bom in Suffolk, fit for, but uul svlh ii>, iuk . '-qjin 
studying at hooie astrologj and phpic, which he afttrworda ^ l^tjitiii 
Colchestei. He had a pension &om the Parliament ^ iind dnrint ''^T^nl 
war, and the whole of the usurpatioD, prognoaticattil on thnt iiA^J,, 

' That is, the dung of birds. See the account of Tobit's loss dik . • _. 
ught ia the Book of Tobit. ^"^ ' 

* TteneL or tiercelet, is Urn Ficneh name of the male goes- ' 
Wr^tl OhMwry. 
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The strangest long-wing'd hawk that flies, ii5 

That, like a bird of Paradise, 

Or herald's martlet, has no le^,' 

Nor hatches young ones, nor lays eggs ; 

His train was six yards long, milk white, 

At th' end of which there hung a light, 420 

Enclos'd in lanthom made of paper. 

That fsur off like a star did appear : 

This Sidrophel by chance espy'd. 

And with amazement staring wide : 

Bless us, quoth he, what dreadM wonder i25 

Is that appears in heaven yonder ? 

A comet, and without a beard ! 

Or star, that ne'er before appear'd ! ^• 

I'm certain 'tis not in the scrowl 

Of all those beasts, and fish, and fowl,' 430 

With which, like Indian plantations. 

The learned stock the constellations ; ^ 

The old naturalists, partly because the legs of the birds of Paradise 
feathered down to the feet, and partly because the natiyes cut off Ihe 
and used the whole skin as a plume, thought that they had no feet, and 
nted the most ridiculous fables about them. Martlets in heraldry are 
esented without feet. The]^ are intended for the great black swallow, 
3d the swift, or deyiling, wMeh has long and powertul wings, and is yery 
om known to alight except on its nest. 

There are seyeral appearances (and disappearances) of new stars record- 
One in 1573, and another in 1604, which became almost as bright as 
planet Venus. Another was seen in 1670 ; but that was after Butler 
, written these lines. 

Astronomers haye, from the earliest times, grouped the stars into con- 
lations, which they haye distinguished by the names of beasts, birds, 
68, &c., according to their supposed forms. Butler in his Genuine Be- 
ns, Tol. i. p. 9, says : 

That elephants are in the moon, 
Though we had now discoyer'd none. 
Is easily made manifest ; 
Since from the greatest to the least. 
All other stars and constellations 
Haye cattle of all sorts of nations. 

The old Gosmographers, when they found vast places, whereof tliey 
r nothing, used to nil the same with an account of In^an plantations^ 
ige birds, beasts, &c. 
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Nor those that, drawn for signs, have been 

To th' houses where the planets inn.' 

It must be supernatural, 486 

Unless it be that cannon-ball 

That, shot i' the air, point-blank upright, 

"Was borne to that prodigious height, 

That, learn' d philosophers maintain, 

It ne'er came backwards down again,' 440 

But in the airy regions yet 

Hangs, like the body o' Mahomet,* 

For if it be above the shade. 

That by the earth's round bulk is made, 

'Tis probable it may from far, 44S 

Appear no bullet, but a star. 

This said, he to his engine flew, 
Plac'd near at hand, in open view, 
And rais'd it, till it level!' d right 
Against the glow-worm tail of kite ; * 450 

Then peeping thro'. Bless us ! quoth he, 
It is a planet now I see ; 
And if I err not, by his proper 
Figure, that's like tobacco-stopper,* 
It should be Saturn : yes, 'tis dear 466 

'Tis Saturn ; but what makes him there ? 
He's got between the Dragon's tail, 
And mrther leg behind o' th' Whale ; ® 
Pray heav'n divert the fatal omen. 
For 'tis a prodigy not common, 460 

> Signs, a pan on the signs for public-houses, and the signs or constella- 
tions in the heavens. The consteUations are called ^* houses ** by astrolo- 
gers. 

2 Some foreign philosophers directed a cannon towards the zenith ; and, 
having fired it without finding where the ball fell, conjectured that it had 
stuck in the moon. Des Cartes imagined that the ball remained in the air. 
See Tale of a Tub, p. 262. 

3 The story of Mahomet's body being suspended in an iron cheat, be- 
tween two great loadstones (which is not a Mahometan tradition), ia re- 
futed by Sandys and Prideaux. 

^ The luminous part of the glow-worm is the tail. 
' This alludes to the symbol of Saturn in some of the old hooka. Aa^ 
troloffers use a sign not much unlike it. 
* On some old globes the Whale is represented with legs. 
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And can no less than the world's end,' 
Or nature's funeral, portend. 
With that, he fell again to pry 
Thro' perspective more wistfully, 
When, by mischance, the fatal string, 405 

That kept the tow'ring fowl on wing, 
Breaking, down fell the star. Well shot. 
Quoth Whachum, who right wisely thought 
He 'd levell'd at a star, and hit it *, 
But Sidrophel, more subtle-witted, 470 

Cry'd out, What horrible and fearful 
Portent is this, to see a star fall ! 
It threatens nature, and the doom 
Will not be long before it come ! 
When stars do fall, 'tis plain enough^ 475 

The day of judgment's not far off; 
As lately 'twas reveal' d to Sedgwick,* 
And some of us find out by magick : 
Then, since the time we have to live 
In this world's shorten' d, let us strive 48i) 

To make our best advantage of it. 
And pay our losses with our profit. 
This feat fell out not long before 
The Knight, upon the forenam'd score, 
In quest of Sicfrophel advancing, 485 

Was now in prospect of the mansion ; 

* ** At sieht whereof the people stand aghast, 
But the sage wizard telles, as he has redd, 
That it importunes deth, and doteful dreryhed." 

Fairy Queen, Book iii. Canto i. st. 16. 

* This notion of falling stars was almost universal, until science showed 
tike phenomenon to be both common and periodical. The theory is that 
these bodies are fragments traversing the planetary spaces, and at given 
tinies are drawn by the earth's attraction to her surface. 

* Will. Sedgwick was a whimsical fanatic preacher, alternately a Presby- 
terian, an Independent, and an Anabaptist, settled by the Parliament in tne 
city of Ely. He pretended much to revelations, and was called the apostle 
of the Isle of Ely. He gave out that the approach of the day of jud^ent 
had been disclosed to him in a vision ; and going to the house of Sir Francis 
AiiBsel, in Cambridgeshire, where he found several gentlemen at bowls, 
he warned them all to prepare themselves, for the day of judgment would 
be some day is the next week ; whence he was nick-named Doomsday Sodg- 
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Whom he diuM$ov'ring, turu*d his glass, 
And found far off *twas Hudibras. 

Whachum, quoth he, Look yonder, some 
To try or use our art are come : 490 

The one's the learned Knight ; ^ seek out, 
And pump 'em, what they come about. 
Whachum advanced with all submiss'ness 
T' accost 'em, but much more their business : 
He held the stirrup, while the Knight 495 

From Leathern Bare-bones ^ did alight ; 
And, taking from his hand the bridle, 
Approach'd the dark Squire to unriddle. 
He gave him first the time o' th' day,* 
And welcom'd him, as he might say : boo 

He ask'd him whence they came, and whither 
Their bus'ness lay ? — Quoth Ealpho, Hither. 
Did you not lose ? * — Quoth Ealpho, Nay. 
Quoth Whachum, Sir, I meant your way ? 
Your Knight — Quoth Ealpho, Is a lover, 505 

And pains intol'rable doth suffer ; 
For lovers' hearts are not their ov^ti hearts. 
Nor lights, nor lungs, and so forth downwards. 
What time ? — Quoth Ealpho, Sir, too long, 
Three years it off and on has hung — 5io 

Quoth he, I meant what time o' th' day 'tis. 
Quoth Ealpho, Between seven and eight 'tis. 
Why then, quoth Whachum, my small art 
Tells me the Dame has a hard heart. 
Or great estate. — Quoth Ealph, A jointure, 515 

Which makes him have so hot a mmd t' her. 

1 It does not appear that Hudibras knew Sidrophel ; but from lines 1011 
and 1012, it is plain that Sidrophel knew Hudibras. It is extremely doubt- 
ful whether Lilly was personally acquainted with Sir Samuel Luke. 

' In the early editions, Butler prmts this word in italict, meaning a sly 
hit at that conspicuous member or Cromwell's First Parliament, Praisegod 
Barebones, the Leather-Seller. 

3 He bade him good evening : see Une 540, on next page. 

* He assumes t^Eit they came to inquire after something stolen or strayed 
In these lines we must ooserye the ptfiilness of Whachum, who pumps the 
Squire concerning the Knight's business, and afterwards relates it to Sidro- 
phel in the presence of both of them, but in the cant terms of his own 
profession, a contrivance already alluded to in note on line 336, at p. 22J. 
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Meanwliile the Knight was making water, 

Before he fell upon the matter : 

Which having done, the Wizard steps in, 

To give him a suitable reception ; 620 

But kept his business at a bay. 

Till Whachum put him in the way ; 

Who having now, by Ealpho's light, 

Expounded th' errand of the Knight, 

And what he came to know, drew near, 625 

To whisper in the Conjurer's ear. 

Which he prevented thus : What was*t, 

Quoth he, that I was saying last, 

Before these gentlemen amv'd ? 

Quoth Whachum, Venus you retriev'd ' 68C 

In opposition with Mars, 

And no benign and friendly stars 

T' allay the effect.^ Quoth Wizard, So : 

In Virgo ? Ha ! quoth Whachum, No : • 

Has Saturn nothing to do in it i' ^ 635 

One-tenth of 's circle to a minute ! 

'Tis well, quoth he — Sir, you'll excuse 

This rudeness I am forc'd to use ; 

It is a scheme, and face of heaven 

As th* aspects are dispos'd this even, 640 

I was contemplating upon 

When you arriv'd ; but now I've done. 

Quoth Hudibras, if I appear 
Unseasonable in coming here 

At such a time, to interrupt 645 

Tour speculations, which I hop'd 
Assistance from, and come to use, 
*Tis fit that I ask your excuse. 

1 That is, fonnd or observed. 

* Venus, the goddess of love, opposes and thwarts Mars, the god of war, 
id there is likely to be no accora between them ; by which he g^ves him 
t understand, that the Knight was in love, and had small hopes of success. 

' Is his mistress a virein ? No, therefore, by inference, a widow. 

^ Saturn being the god of time, the wizard by these words inquires how 
mg the love affair had been carried on. Whachum replies, one-tenth of his 
ime to a minute, or three years ; one-tenth of the thirty years in which 
atom fibouhes his reyolution, and exactly the time which the Knight's 
ourtship had been pending. 
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By no means, Sir, quoth Sidrophel, 
The stars your coining did foretell ; 650 

I did expect you here, and knew. 
Before you spake,^ your business too. 

Quoth Hudibras, Make that appear. 
And I shall credit whatsoe'er 

You tell me after, on your word, 556 

Howe'er unlikely, or absurd. 

Tou are in love. Sir, with a widow. 
Quoth he, that does not greatly heed you. 
And for three years has rid your wit 
And passion, without drawing bit ; 560 

And now your business is to know 
If you shdl carry her or no. 

Quoth Hudibras, Tou're in the right. 
But how the devil you come by't ' 
I can't imagine ; for the stars, 565 

I'm sure, can tell no more than a horse : 
Nor can their aspects, tho' you pore 
Tour eyes out on 'em, tell you more 
Than th' oracle of sieve and sheers,^ 
That turns as certain as the spheres ; 570 

But if the Devil's of your counsel. 
Much may be done, my noble donzel ;' 

' Var. " Know before you apeaky" edit, of 1689. 

^ Scot thuB describes this practice, which he caUs Ck)Bcinomancy. '<Pat a 
paire of sheeres in the rim of a 8ie?e, and let two persons set the tip of Mch 
of their forefingers upon the upper part of the sheers, holding it with the 
sieve up from the ground steaaily, and ask St Peter and St raul whether 
A. B. or 0. hath stolen the thing lost, and at the nomination of the ^oillj 
person the sieve will tume round.'' Discovery of Witchcraft, booK m 
ch. xvii. 262. The Coskwwmanty or diviner by a sieve, is mentioned br 
Theocritus, Idyll iii. 31 (Bohn's transl. p. 19). The Greek practice dif- 
fered very little from that which has been stated above. They tied a thread 
to the sieve, or fixed it to a pair of shears, which they held between two fin- 
gers. After addressing themselves to the gods, they repeated the names of 
the suspected persons ; and he, at whose name the sieve turned round, WM 
adjudged guilty. This mode of divination was popular in rxav\ diatriets to 
a very late period, and is not vet entirely exploaea. See Brand's Fibular 
Antiquities (Bohn's edit.), vol. iii. p. 351. 

' Butler says, in his character of a Squire of Dames (Remains, toL il 
p. 39), "he is donzel to the damzels, and gentleman usher daily waiter on 
the ladies, and rubs out his time in making legs and love to them." The 
Word is likewise used in Ben Jonson's ^chemist. Donasel, a diminutivi 
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And 'tis on liis account I come. 
To know from you my fatal doom. 

Quoth Sidrophel, If you suppose, ft75 

Sir Knight, that I am one of those, 
I might suspect, and take the alarm, 
Tour business is but to inform : ' 
But if it be, 'tis ne'er the near, 
You have a wrong sow by the ear ;* 680 

For I assure you, for my part, 
I only deal by rules of art ; 
Such as are lawful, and judge by 
Conclusions of astrology ; 

But for the Devil, know nothing by him, 685 

But only this, that I defy him. 

Quoth he. Whatever others deem ye, 
I understand your metonymy ;^ 
Your words of second-hand intention,* 
When things by wrongful names you mention ; 690 
The mystic sense of all your terms, 
That are indeed but magic charms 
To raise the Devil, and mean one thing. 
And that is downright conjuring ; 
And in itself more warrantable * 696 

Than cheat or canting to a rabble, 

' Don, is from the Italian donzeUo, and means a young sqnire, page, or 
illant. 

^ That is, to lay an information against him, which would hare exposed 
Im to a prosecution, as at that time there was a severe inquisition against 
»njurers, witches, &c. See note on line 144, page 215. 

* Handbook of Proverbs, p. 178. 

3 Metonymy is a figure of speech, whereby one word or thing is substi- 
ited by representation for another, the cause is put for the effect, the subject 
►r the adjunct, or vice versd; — as we say, a man "keeps a good table," or 
we read Shakspeare," meaning his works. The term is here used in the 
mse of a juggle of words. 

^ Words not used in their primary meaning. Terms of second intention, 
nong the Schoolmen, denote ideas which have been arbitrarily adopted 
»r purposes of science, in opposition to those which are connected with 
insible objects. Whately says, "The first intention of a term is a certain, 
igue and ^neral signification of it, as opposed to one more precise an.l 
nited, which it bears in some particular art, science, or system, and which 
called its second intention." (Book iii. § 10.) 

* The Knight has no faith in astrology; but wishes the conjurer to own 
ainly that he deals with the Devil, and then he will hope for seme satisfac* 
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Or putting tricks upon the moon, 

"Which by confederacy are done. 

Your ancient conjurers were wont 

To make her from her sphere dismount,^ 600 

And to their incantations stoop ! 

Thev scorn' d to pore thro' telescope, 

Or idly play at bo-peep with her, 

To find out cloudy or fair weather, 

Which every almanack can tell, 605 

Perhaps as learnedly and well 

As you yourself — Then, friend I doubt 

You go the furthest way about : 

Your modest Indian Magician 

Makes but a hole in th' earth to piss in,^ 610 

And straight resolves all questions by't, 

And seldom fails to be i' th' right. 

The Rosy-crucian way's more sure 

To bring the Devil to the lure ; 

Each of 'em has a sev'ral gin, 6i5 

To catch intelligences in.* 

Some by the nose, with fumes, trepan 'em. 

As Dunstan did the Devil's grannam.^ 

tion from him. To show what may be done in this wa^ he recounts the 
great achievements of sorcerers. 

1 So the witch Canidia, in Horace, £p. XVII. line 78, boasts of her 
power to snatch the moon from heaven by her incantations. The ancients 
frequently introduced this fiction. See Vir^, Eclo^e viii. 69; Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, vii. 207 ; Propertius, book i. elegy i. 19 ; and Tibullus, 
book i. elegy ii. 44. 

* << The King presently called to his Bongi to clear the air; the conjurer 
immediately made a hole in the ^ound, wherein he urined." Le Blanc's 
Travels, p. 98. The ancient Zabii used to dig a hole in the earth, and fill 
it with blood, as the means of forming a correspondence with demons, and 
obtaining their favour. 

' To secure demons or spirits. 

* The chemists and alchemists. In Butler's Remains, vol. li. p. 235 
we read ; *^ these spirits they use to catch by the noses with fumigations, as 
St Dunstan did the devil, by a pair of tongs." St Dunstan lived in the 
tenth century, and became successively abbot of Glastonbury, bishop of 
liOndon and Worcester, and archbishop of Canterbury. He was a man of 
great learning, a student of the occult sciences, and proficient in the polite 
arts, particularly painting and sculpture. The legend runs, that as he was 
very attentively engraving a gold cup in his cell, the Devil tempted him 
in the shape of a beautiful woman. The saint, perceiving who it was. took 
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Others with characters and words 

Catch 'em, as men in nets do birds ; * 620 

And some with symbols, signs, and tricks, 

Engrav'd in planetary nicks,* 

With their own influences will fetch 'em 

Down from their orbs, arrest, and catch 'em'; 

Make 'em depose, and answer to 685 

All questions, ere thej let them go. 

Eombastus kept a devil's bird 

Shut in the pummel of his sword,' 

That taught him all the cunning pranks 

Of past and future mountebanks. 630 

Kelly did all his feats upon 

The Devil's looking-glass, a stone,* 

Where, playing with him at bo-peep. 

He solv'd all problems ne'er so deep. 

up a red-hot pair of ton^ and catching hold of the Devil by the nose, made 
him howl in such a terrible maimer, as to be heard all oyer the neighbour- 
hood. 

' By repetition of m^cal sounds and words, properly called enchant- 
ments, oee Chaucer's Third Book of Fame. 

3 By signs and figures described according to astrological symmetry; 
that is, certain conjunctions or oppositions with the planets and aspects of 
the stars. 

s Bombastus was the family name of Paracelsus, of whom see note at 
pi^ 224. Butler's note on this passage in the edition of 1674, is as follows : 
*' Paracelsus is said to hare kept a snudl devil prisoner in the pummel of his 
sword ; which was the reason, perhaps, whyhe was so valiant in his drink. 
However, it was to better purpose than Hannibal carried poison in his 
to dispatch himself, if he should happen to be surprised in any great 
extremity ; for the sword would have aone the feat alone much better and 
more soldier-like. And it was below the honour of so great a commander 
to go out of the world like a rat." 

* Dr Dee had a stone, which he called his angelical stone, asserting 
that it was brought to him by the angels Raphael and Gkibriel, with whom 
he pretended to oe familiar. He told the emperor " that the angels of God 
had brought to him a stone of such value, that no earthly kingdom is of 
sufficient worthiness to be compared to the virtue or dignity thereof.'' It 
was large, round, and very transparent ; and persons who were qualified 
for the si^ht of it, were to perceive various shapes and figures, either repre- 
Bented in it as in a looking-glass, or standing upon it as on a pedestal. This 
stone is now in the Department of Antiquities, British Museum. See Zad- 
Idel's Almanac for 1851, for an account of one of these crystal balls, which 
formerly belonged to Lady Blessii^?ton, and for the visions which were seen 
in it (?) in 1850. It is said that Dee's Angelicd Stone, which was in the 
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Agrippa kept a Stygian pug, 635 

r th' garb and haoit of a dog,^ 

That was his tutor, and the cur 

Bead to th' occult philosopher,* 

And taught him suot'ly to maintain 

All other sciences are vain.^ 640 

To this, quoth Sidrophello, Sir, 
Agrippa was no conjurer, 
Nor Paracelsus, no, nor Behmen ; ^ 
Nor was the dog a caco-dsemon, 
But a true dog that would show tricks 646 

For th' emperor, and leap o'er sticks ; 
Would fetch and carry, was more civil 
Than other dogs, but yet no devil ; 
And whatsoe'er he's said to do. 
He went the self-same way we go. . 650 

As for the Rosy-cross philosophers, 
Whom vou will have to be but sorcerers, 
What ttey pretend to is no more 
Than Trismegistus did before,* 

Strawberry Hill Collection, turned out to be only a polished piece of cannel 
coal. 

^ As Paracelsus had a devil confined in the pnmmel of his sword, so 
" Agrippa had one tied to his dog's collar,'' says Erastus. It is probable 
vhat the collar had some strange nnintcUigible characters engraven upon 
it. Mr Butler (in edit. 1674) has the following note on these fines : ^< Cor- 
nelius Agrippa had a dog that was suspected to be a spirit, for some tricks 
he was wont to do beyond the capacity of a dog. But the author of Magia 
Adamica has taken a great deal of pains to vindicate both the doctor and 
the dog from that aspersion ; in which he has shown a very great respect 
and kindness for them both." 

2 Meaning Agrippa, who wrote a book entitled, De Occulta Philosophia. 
See note at P- 25. 

' Bishop Warburton says, nothing can be more pleasant than this turn 
given to Agrippa's silly book, De Yanitate Scientiarum. 

^ Jacob Behmen or Bohmen, the inspired shoemaker, and theosophist, of 
Lusatia, was merely an enthusiast, who deluded himself in common with 
his followers. Law, Bishop of Carlisle, edited his works and gave them 
vogue in this country, and there are not wanting admirers of them even 
at the present day. 

* The E^^tian deity Thoth, called Hermes by the Greeks, and Mercury 
by the Latms, from whom the early chemists pretended to have derived 
their art, is the mythical personification of almost all that is valuable to 
man* 
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Pythagoras, old Zoroaster,* 655 

And Apollonius their master,^ 

To whom they do confess they owe 

All that they do, and all they know. 

Quoth Hudihras, — Alas, what is't t' us 
Whether 'twere said by Trismegistus, 660 

If it be nonsense, false, or mystick, 
Or not intelligible, or sophistick ? 
'Tis not antiquity, nor author. 
That makes Truth truth, altho' Time's daughter ; ' 
'Twas he that put her in the pit, 665 

Before he pull'd her out of it ; * 

Little is known of Zoroaster, who is supposed to haye lived six cen- 
8 before the Christian era. Many miracles are attribnted to him by the 
mt writers, and he is the legendary founder of the religion of the old 
ians, and reputed inventor of magic. Pythagoras, a Greek philosopher, 
ished about the sixth or seventh century before Christ. He was the 
lar of Thales, travelled in Egypt, Chaldea, and other parts of the East, 
was initiated into all their mysteries ; and at last settkd in Italy, where 
mnded the Italic sect He commonly expressed himself by symbols. 
y incredible stories are reported of him by Diogenes Laertius, Jamblicus, 
others. 

Apollonius of Tyana lived in the time of Domitian. Many improbable 
lers are related of him by Philostratus ; and more are added by sub • 
ent writers. According to these accounts he raised the dead, rendered 
lelf invisible, was seen at Rome and Puteoli on the same day, and pro- 
aed at Ephesus the murder of Domitian at the very instant of its per- 
ition at Kome. This last fact is attested by Dio Cassius, the consular 
>rian ; who, with the most vehement asseverations, affirms it to be 
linlj true, though it should be denied a thousand times over. Yet the 
) Dio elsewhere calls him a cheat and impostor. Dio, Ixviii. ult. et Ixxvii. 
The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, written by Philostratus, has been 
slated into English by Blount, 1680, and by Berwick, 1809. Sceptics 
U ages have been fond of comparing the reats of Apollonius with the 
cles of Jesus Christ. 

Fhe Knight argues that opinions are not always to be received on the 
oritr of a great name ; nor does the antiquity of an opinion ever con- 
te the trutn of it. 

rime brings truth to light, although it was time also which had concealed 
It often involves subjects in perplexity, and occasions those very diffi- 
es which afterwards it helps to remove. Bishop Warburton oMerves, 
the satire contained in these lines of our author is fine and just. Cleanthes 
that ** truth was hid in a pit.'* " Yes," answers the poet ; ** but you, 
k philosophers, were the first that put her in there, and then claimed 
uch merit to yourselves for drawing her out;" 
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And as he eats his sons, just so 

He feeds upon his daughters too. ' 

Nor does it follow, 'cause a herald 

Can make a gentleman, scarce a year old^' 670 

To be descended of a race 

Of ancient kings in a small space, 

That we should all .opinions hold 

Authentic, that we can make old. 

Quoth Sidrophel, It is xm) part 67o 

Of prudence to cry down an art, 
And what it may perform, deny. 
Because you understand not why ; 
As Averrhoes play'd but a mean trick, 
To damn our whole art for eccentrick,' 680 

For who knows all that knowledge contains ? 
Men dwell not on the tops of mountains, 
But on their sides, or rising's seat ; 
So 'tis with knowledge's vast height. 
Do not the hist'ries of all ages 685 

Eelate miraculous presages 
Of strange turns in the world's affairs. 
Foreseen b' astrologers, soothsayers, 
Chaldeans, learn' d G^nethliacks,^ 
And some that have writ almanacks P 600 

1 If Truth is " Time's daughter,'' yet Saturn, or Time, may be none the 
kinder to her on that account. For, as poets feign that Saturn eats his 
sons, so he may also be supposed to feed upon his oaughters. 

^ In all civil wars the oraer of things is subverted ; tne poor become rich, 
and the rich poor. And they who suddenly gain riches seek, in the next 
Dlace, to be furnished with an honourable j^edieree, however fictitious. 
Many instances of this kind are preserved in Walker's History of Inde- 
pendency, Bate's Lives of the Regicides, &c. But the satire applies to 
heraldic pedigrees generally. 

3 Averrhoes flourished in the twelfth century. He was a great critic, 
lawyer, and physician ; and one of the most subtle philosophers that ever 
appeared among the Arabians. He wrote a commentary upon Aristotle, 
from whence he obtained the surname of commentator. He much di^iked 
the epicycles ana eccentrics which Ptolemy had introduced into his system ; 
they seemed so absurd to him, that they gave him a disgust to the science 
of astronomy in general. He does not seem to have formed a more favour- 
able opinion of astrology, which he condemned as eccentric and fallacious, 
having no foundation in truth or certainty. 

* Oenethliaci, or Cha.oeans, were soothsayers, who undertook to foretdl 
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The Median emp'ror dream' d his daughter 

Had pist all Asia under water,^ 

And that a vine, sprung from her haunches, 

O'erspread his empire with its branches ; 

And did not soothsayers expound it, 693 

As after by th' event he found it ? 

When CsBsar in the senate fell, 

Did not the sun eclips'd foretell ; 

And in resentment of his slaughter, 

Look'd pale for almost a year after ? ^ 7Co 

Augustus having, b' oversight, 

Put on his left shoe 'fore his right,' 

Had like to have been slain that day, 

By soldiers mutinying for pay. 

Are there not myriads of this sort, 705 

Which stories of all times report ? 

Is it not ominous in all countries. 

When crows and ravens croak upon trees ? * 

The Eoman senate, when within 

The city walls an owl was seen,* 7lo 

Did cause their clergy, with lustrations, 

Our Synod calls Humiliations, 

fortunes of men from circumstances attending their births, by casting 
r nativities. 

Astyages, kin? of Media, had this dream of his daughter Mandane; 
being alarmed at the interpretation which was ^ven of it by the Magi, 
aarried her to Cambyses, a rersian of mean (quality. Her son was Cyrus, 
> fulfilled the dream by the conquest of Asia. See Herodotus, i. 107, 
Jtistin. 

The prodigies, said to have preceded the death of Csesar, are mentioned 
leveral of tne classics, Virgil, Ovid, Plutarch, &c. But the poet alludes 
rhat is related by Pliny in his Natural History, ii. 30. See also Shak- 
ire for a full account of these prodigies, Jul. Uses. Act i. sc. 3. 
Pliny teUs this tale, in his Second &ook. See alM Suetonius, lib. ii. s. 

The ascents to temples were always contrived so that the worshippers 
ht set their ri^ht foot upon the uppermost step, as the ancients were 
Tstitious in this respect. And we nave an old English saying about 
ing the right foot foremost. (Handbook of Proverbs, p. 160.) 
Ravens, crows, magpies, and the like, have always been regarded as 
s of ominous appearance. But the omens have been variously inter- 
ad in different ages and countries. In England if they croak against 
mn it is for fine weather, if in the water it is for rain. Bishop Hall 

" If you hear but a raven croak from the next roof, make your will." 
:$ee Julius Obsequens, No. 44, 45, and Lycosthenes, p. 194, 196. 

E 
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The round-fac'd prodigy t' atert 
From doing town or country hurt. 
And if an owl have so much pow'r, 7ic 

Why should not planets have much more, 
That in a region lar above 
Inferior fowls of the air move, 
And should see further, and foreknow 
More than their augury below ? 730 

Tho' that once serv'd the polity 
Of mighty states to govern bv ; * 
And this is what we take in hand, 
By pow'rful art, to understand ; 
Which, how we have perform' d, all ages 726 

Can speak th' events of our presages. 
Have we not lately in the moon 
Found a new world, to th' old unknown ? * 
Discovered sea and land, Columbus 
And Magellan could never compass ? 730 

Made mountains with our tubes appear. 
And cattle grazing on them there ? 
Quoth Hudibras, You lie so ope. 
That I, without a telescope, 

Can find your tricks out, and descry 735 

Where you tell truth and where you lie : 
For Anaxagoras, long agone. 
Saw hills, as well as you, i' th' moon,* 

1 It appears from many passages of Cicero, and other authors, that the 
determinations of the augurs, aruspices, and the sibylline books, were com- 
monly contriyed to promote the ends of government, or to serve the pur- 
poses of the chief managers in the commonwealth. 

2 **The fame of Galileo's observations excited many others to repeat 
them, and to make maps of the moon's spots." The reference here, except 
in respect of the *' cattle," is to the map of Hevelius in his Selenogrt^Ma 
sivc Luna Deacriptio, See also the Cure of Melancholy, by Democritiu, 
junior, p. 264. 

3 See Burnet's Archseolog. cap. x. p. 144. Anaxagoras of Glazomene 
was the first of the Ionic philosophers wno maintained that the several parti 
of the universe were the works of a supreme intelligent beinff, and ooiue* 
quently did not allow the sun and moon to be gods. On this accoimt he 
was accused of impiety, and thrown into prison ; but released by the inters 
cession of Pericles, who had been one of nis pupils. The poet might pro- 
bably have Bishop Wilkins in view, whose book, maintaining that me moon 
was a habitable world, and proposing schemes for flying t^ere, went 
through several editions between 1638 and 1684. 
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And held the sun was hut a piece 

Of red-hot iron as hig as Greece ; ' 740 

Believ'd the heav'ns were made of stone, 

Because the sun had voided one ; * 

And, rather than he would recant 

Th' opinion, suffered hanishment. 

But what, alas ! is it to us, 745 

Whether i' th' moon, men thus or thus 
Do eat their porridge, cut their corns. 
Or whether they have tails or horns ? 
What trade from thence can you advance, 
But what we nearer have from France r 750 

What can our travellers hring home, * 
That is not to be learnt at Eome ? 
What politics, or strange opinions. 
That are not in our own dominions ? 
What science can be brought from thence, 755 

In which we do not here commence ? 
What revelations, or religions. 
That are not in our native regions ? 
Are sweating-lanterns,^ or screen-fans. 
Made better there than they're in France ? 760 

Or do they teach to sing and play, 
O' th' guitar there a newer way ? 
Can they make plays there, that shall fit 
The public humour with less wit ? 

In Butler's Remains we read 

For the ancients only took it for a piece 
Of red-hot iron, as liig as Peloponese. 

ding to one of the notions about the moon, attributed, no doubt falsely, 
naxagoras. See his Life in Diogenes Laertiiis (Bohn's edit. p. 59, et 

m 

Anaxagoras had foretold that a large stone would fall from heayen, and 
18 supposed to have been found soon afterwards near ^gospotamos. 
fall of the stone is recorded in the Arundelian marbles. 
These lanterns, as the poet calls them, were boxes, wherein the whole 
' was placed, together with a lamp. They were used by quacks, in a 
in disease, to bring on perspiration. See Swift's Works, yol. yi. Pethox 
jrreatf y. 56, Hawkesworth's edition. Screen fans were used to shade 
eyes from .the fire, and commonly hun^ by the side of the chimney ; 
itimes ladies carried them along with tnem : they were made of or- 
mted leather, paper, straw, or feathers. 

b2 
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Write wittier dances, quainter shows, 765 

Or fight with more ingenious blows P 

Or does the man i' th' moon look big. 

And wear a huger periwig, 

Show in his gait or face more tricks, 

Than our own native lunaticks ? ' 770 

But, if w' outdo him here at home, 

What good of your design can come ? 

As wind, i* th' hypocondres pent,* 

Is but a blast, if downward sent ; 

But if it upward chance to fly, 775 

Becomes new light and prophecy ;• 

So when our speculations tend 

Above their just and useful end, 

Altho' they promise strange and great 

Discoveries of things far fet, 780 

> These and the foregoing lines were a satire upon the gait, dress, and 
carriage of the fops and beaux of those days. Long perukes had some 
years previously been introduced in France, and in our poet's time had come 
into great vogue in England. 

2 In the belly, under the short ribs. These lines were cleveily turned 
into Latin by Dr Harmer. 

Sic hypocondriacis inclusa meatibus aura 
Desinet in crepitum, si fertur prona per alvum ; 
Sed si summa petat, mentisque invaserit arcem 
Divinus furor est, et conscia flamma futuri. 

The subject seems to have afforded scope, or rather " given vent," to the 
wit of the day. In Domavii Amphitheatrum ScspientuB joeo-aeritB^ Hmo9* 
1619, are several early pieces "de peditu," and a merry English writer 
gives the following joco-scientific dennition of it. ** A nitro-aerial vapour, 
exhaled from an adjacent pond of stagnant water, of a saline nature, and 
rarefied and sublimed into the nose of a microscopical alembic by the 
general heat of a stercorarius balneum, with a strong empyreuma, nd 
forced through the posteriors by the compressive power of the compQlave 
faculty." 

3 New li^ht was a phrase coined at that time, and used ever rinoe ibr 
any new opinion in religion. In the north of Ireland, where the diBsenton 
are chiefly divided into two sects, they are distinguished as the old and tki 
new lights. The old lights are such as ri^dly a&ere to the old Galvinistie 
doctrine ; and the new lights are those who have adopted the more moden 
latitudinarian opinions : these are frequently hostue to each* other, V 
their predecessors, the Presbyterians and Independents were in the time of 
the Civil Wars. 
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They are but idle dreams and fancies, 

And savour strongly of the ganzas.^ 

Tell me but what's the natural cause, 

Why on a sign no painter draws 

The full moon ever, but the half; — 785 

Besolve that with your Jacob's staff; * 

Or why wolves raise a hubbub at her, 

And dogs howl when she shines in water ; 

And I shall freely give my vote. 

You may know something more remote. 790 

At this, deep Sidrophel look'd wise, 
And staring round with owl-like eyes, 
He put his face into a posture 
Of sapience, and began to bluster ; 
For having three times shook his head 795 

To stir his wit up, thus be said : 
Art has no mortal enemies,* 
Next ignorance, but owls and geese : 
Those consecrated geese, in orders, 
That to the Capitol were warders,* «oo 

And being then upon patrol. 
With noise alone beat off the Ghiul ; 
Or those Athenian sceptic owls. 
That will not credit their own souls,* 

Grodwin, afterwards bishop of Hereford, wrote in his youth, a kind of 
nomical romance, under the feigned name of Domingo Gonzales, and 
Led it The Man in the Moon, or a Discourse on a Voyage thither (pub- 
1 London, 1638). It- gives an account of his being drawn up to the 
I in a light vehicle, by certain birds called ganzas, a Spanish word 
ee»e. The Knight here censures the pretensions of Sidropbel hj com- 
ig them with this wild ex{)edition. The poet likewise mij^ht intend 
nter some of the aerial projects of the learned Bishop WiUuns. 
1 mathematical instrument for taking the heights and distances of 

'* Et quod yulgo aiunt, artem non habere inimieum nisi ignorantem." 
k thought it necessary to write many pages to show that natural phi- 
hy was not likely to subvert our government, or our religion ; and that 
rimental knowledge had no tendency to make men either bad subjects or 
Christians. See Sprat's History of the Royal Society. 
rhe garrison of a castle were called warders. The tale of the defeat of 
i^ht attack on the Capitol through the cackling of the sacred geese of 
J 18 well known. See Livy's Koman Hist. Book v. c. 77- 
!ncredulous persons. He calls them owls because that bird was the 
}m of wisdom ; and Athenian, because that bird was sacred to Minerva, 
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Or any science understand, 805 

Beyond the reach of eye or hand ; 
But measuring all things by their own 
Knowledge, hold nothing's to be known : 
Those wholesale critics, that in coffee- 
Houses cry down all philosophy, 810 
And will not know upon what ground 
In nature we our doctrine found, 
Altho' with pregnant evidence 
We can demonstrate it to sense, 
As I just now have done to you, 816 
Foretelling what you came to know. 
"Were the stars only made to light 
Robbers and burglarers by night ? * 
To wait on drunkards, thieves, gold-finders, 
And lovers solacing behind doors p 820 
Or giving one another pledges 
Of matrimony under hedges ? 
Or witches simpling, and on gibbets 
Cutting from malefactors snippets ? * 
Or from the pill'ry tips of ears 825 
Of rebel-saints and perjurers ? 
Only to stand by, and look on, 
But not know what is said or done ? 
Is there a constellation there 

That was not bom and bred up here ; 880 

And therefore cannot be to learn 
In any inferior concern ? 

the protectress of Athens. Since the owl, however, is usually considered a 
moping, drowsy .bird, the poet intimates that the knowledge or these sceptics 
is obscure, connised, and undigested. The meaning of the whole passage is : 
that there are two sorts of men, who are great enemies to the advancement 
of science ; the first, bigoted divines, who, upon hearing of any new discovery 
in nature, apprehend an attack upon religion, and proclaim loadly that the 
Capitol, i. e. the faith of the church, is in dan^r ; the others, 8el^•suffioient 
philosophers, who lay down arbitrary principles, and reject every truth 
which does not coincide with them. 

^ Sidrophel areues, that so many luminous bodies could never have been 
constructed for tne sole purpose of affording a little liffht, in the absence 
of the sun ; but his reasoning does not contribute much to the support of 
astroloey. 

^ Collecting herbs, and other requisites, for their enchantments. See 
Shakspeare's Macbeth, Act iv. 
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Were tliey not, during all their lives, 

Most of 'em pirates, whores, and thieves ? 

And is it like they have not still 835 

In their old practices some skill ? 

Is there a planet that by birth 

Does not derive its house from earth ; 

And therefore probably must know 

"What is, and hath been done below ? 840 

Who made the Balance, or whence came 

The Bull, the Lion, and the Earn ? 

Did not we here the Argo rig, 

Make Berenice's periwig ? * 

Whose liv'ry does the Coachman * wear ? 845 

Or who made Cassiopeia's chair?' 

And therefore, as they came from hence, 

With us may hold intelligence. 

Plato deny'd the world can be 

Govem'd without geometry,* 850 

Por money b'ing the common scale 

Of things by measure, weight, and tale. 

In all th' affairs of church and state, 

'Tis both the balance and the weight : 

Then much less can it be without 855 

Divine .astrology made out. 

That puts the other down in worth. 

As far as heaven's above earth. 

These reasons, quoth the Knight, I grant 
Are something more significant 860 

Than any that the learned use 
Upon this subject to produce ; 

' Meaning the constellation called Coma Berenices. Berenice, the wife of 
Ptolemy Ever^etes, king of Egypt, made a vow when her husband under- 
took his expedition into Syria, that if he returned safe she would cut off 
and dedicate her hair to Venus, and this, on his return, she fulfilled. The 
offering by some accident being lost, Conon, the mathematician, to soothe 
her fedings, declared that her hair was carried up to heaven, where it was 
formed into seven stars, near the tail of the Lion. Hence the constellation 
of this name. 

' The constellation Auriga, near that of Cassiopeia ; which lies near those 
of Cephens, Perseus, and Andromeda. 

3 A constellation in the northern hemisphere, consisting of 55 stars. 

* Plato, out of fondness for geometry, employed it in all his systems. 
He used to say that the Deity governed the world on geometrical principles. 
performing everything by weight and measure. 
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And yet they're far from satisfactory, 

T' establish and keep up your factory. 

Th' Egyptians say, the sun has twice ' 865 

Shifted his setting and his rise ; 

Twice has he risen in the west, 

As many times set in the east ; 

But whether that 'be true or no. 

The devil any of you know. 870 

Some hold, the heavens, like a top. 

Are kept by circulation up,^ 

And were't not for their wheeling round. 

They'd instantly fall to the ground : 

As sage Empedocles of old,' 875 

And from him modem authors hold. 

Plato belie v'd the sun and moon 

Below all other planets run.* 

Some Mercury, some Venus seat 

Above the sun himself in height. 880 

1 The Egyptian priests informed Herodotns that, in the space of 11,340 
years, the sun had four times risen and set out of its usual course, rising 
twice where it now sets, and setting twice where it now rises. See Herodo- 
tus (Bohn's transl. p. 152). Spenser alludes to this supposed miracle in 
his Fairy Queen, book t. c. 1, stanza 6, et seq. Such a phsenomenon might 
hare been observed by some who had rentured beyond the equator, to the 
south, exploring the continent of Africa ; for there, to any one standing 
with his race to the sun at noon, it would appear that the sun had risen on 
his rwht hand, and was about to set on his left. 

' It is mentioned as one of the opinions of Anaxagoras, that the heaven 
was composed of stone, and was kept up by violent circumrotation, but 
would faU when the rapidity of that motion should be remitted. Some do 
Anaxagoras the honour to suppose, that this conceit of his, gave the first 
hint towards the modem theory of the planetary motions. 

3 Empedocles was a philosopner of Agrigentum, in Sicily, of the 5th cent. 
B. 0. Me was equally famous for his knowled^ of natural history and 
medicine, and as a poet and a statesman ; and it is generally related ^at he 
threw himself into Mount Etna, so that by suddenly disappearing he might 
establish his claim to divinity, but Diogenes Laertius gives a more rational 
account of his death. He maintained the motions of the sun and the 
planets ; but held that the stars were composed of fire, and fixed in a crystal 
sphere, and that the sun was a body of fire. Some of these opinions are 
embodied in Shakspeare's familiar lines : 

*' Doubt that the stars are fire 
Doubt that the sun doth move," &c. 

* The Knight further aigues, that there can be no foundation for truth in 
astroloffjr, since the learned differ so much about the planets themselveS) 
from imich astrologers chiefly drew their predictions. 
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The learned Scaliger eomplain'd 

'Gainst what Copernicus maintain*d,^ 

That in twelve hundred years, and odd,* 

The sun had left his ancient road, 

And nearer to the Earth is come, 885 

'Bove fifty thousand miles from home : 

Swore 'twas a most notorious flam, 

And he that had so little shame 

To vent such fopperies abroad, 

Deserv'd to have his rump well claw'd : 890 

Which Monsieur Bodin hearing, swore 

That he deserv'd the rod much more,* 

That durst upon a truth give doom. 

He knew less than the pope of Rome.* 

Cardan believ'd great states depend 895 

Upon the tip o' th' Bear's tail's end ; * 

That as she whisk' d it t' wards the sun, 

Strow'd mighty empires up and down ; 

^ Copernicus thought that the eccentricity of the sun, or the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, had been diminished hj many parts since the times of Ptolemy 
and Hipparchus. On which Scaliger observed that the writings of Co- 
pernicus deserved a sponge, or their author a rod. 

' Instead of this and me seven following lines, the editions of 1664 read : 

About the sun's and earth's approach. 
And swore that he, that dar'd to broach 
Sach paltry fopperies abroad, 
Deserv'd to have his rump well claw'd. 

3 John Bodin, an eminent geographer and lawyer, born at Angers, died 
at Laon, 1596, aged 67. He agreed with Copernicus, and other famous 
astronomers, that the circle of the earth had approached nearer to the sun than 
it was formerly. He was alternately superstitious and sceptical; and is 
said to have been at different times, a Protestant, a Papist, a deist, a sorcerer, 
a Jew, and an atheist. 

* Var. He knew no more than th* pope of Romey in the editions of 1664. 

^ Cardan, a physician and astrologer, bom at Pavia, 1501. He held that 
particular stars influenced particular countries, and that the fate of the 

Seatest kingdoms in Europe was determined by the tail of Ursa Major, 
e cast the nativity of Edward YI., and foretold his death, it is said, cor- 
rectly. He then foretold the time of his own death, and when the day drew 
near, finding himself in perfect health, he starved himself to death, rather 
than disgprace his science. Scaliger said that in certain thin^ he appeared 
saperior to human understanding, and in a great manyothers inferior to that 
of littie children. See Bayle's Diet. Tennemann's History of Philosophy, 
p. 263. 
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Which others say must needs be false. 
Because your true bears have no tails. ^ 930 

Some say, the sodiac constellations ' 
Have long since changed their antique stations ' 
Abore a sign, and prove the same 
In Taurus now, once in the Bam ; 
Affirmed the Trigons chopp*d and changed, 9uo 

The wat*ry with the fiery rang'd ; * 
Then how can their effects still hold 
To be the same they were of old ? 
This, though the art were true, would make 
Our modem soothsayers mistake,^ 910 

And is one cause they tell more lies, 
In figures and nativities, 
Than th' old Ch^dean .conjurers. 
In so many4np^ji«4. thpiiBalid years ; ^ 
Beside theiir' nonsense in translating, 915 

For want of accidence and Latin; . 

'"•'■ •'■ • '>y*f '.' 

1 This was a vulgar error, erigiiiAtiig^ial^e shortness of the bear's tail. 

* In the editions of 1664, this aiid..the following lines stand thus : 

Some say the stars, i' th* zodiad ' 
Are more thsi{ a w^ole sign gone back 
Since Ptolemy ;"ftnd prove the same 
In Taurus now, then in the Bam. 

The alteration was made in the edition of 1674. 

' The Knight, still further to lessen the credit of astrology, observes that 
the stars have suffered a considerable variation of their longitude, by the 
precession of the equinoxes ; for instance, the first star of Aries, which in 
the time of Meton tno Athenian was found in the verj intersection of the 
ecliptic and equator, is now removed eastward more than thirty degrees, m 
that the sign Aries possesses the place of Taurus, Taurus that of Gemini) 
and so on. 

* The twelve signs are in astrology divided into four trigons, each named 
after one of the four elements : accordingly there are thiee fiery, three aicT, 
three watery, and three earthly. 

Fiery — Aries, Leo, Sagittarius. 
Earthly — Taurus, Virgo, Capricomus. 
Airy— Gemini, Libra, Aquarius. 
Watery — Cancer, Scorpio, Pisces. 

' See Dr Bentle3r's Boyle Lectures. S«rmon iii. 

* The Chaldeans, as Cficero remarks, pretended to have been in poiMi- 
sion of astrological knowledge for the space of 47)000 yean. 
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Like Idu8 and Calenda Englislit 

The Quarter-days, by skilful linguist.^ 

And yet with canting, slight, and cheats 

'Twill serve their tuni to do the feat ; »20 

Make fools believe in their foreseeing 

Of things before they are in being ; 

To swaUow gudgeons ere they're catch' d, 

And count their chickens ere they're hatch' d ; * 

Make them the constellations prompt, 925 

And give 'em back their own accompt ; 

But stUl the best to him that gives 

The best price for't, or best believes. 

Some towns and cities, some for brevity, 

Have cast the 'versal world's nativity, «30 

And made the infant stars confess, 

Like fools or children, what they please. 

Some calculate the hidden fates 

Of monkeys, puppy-dogs, and cats ; 

Some running nags, and fighting-cocks, 935 

Some love, trade, law-suits, and the pox : 

Some take a measure of the lives 

Of fathers, mothers, husbands, wives ; 

Make opposition, trine, and quartile. 

Tell who is barren, and who fertile ; 940 

As if the planet's first aspect 

The tender infant did infect ^ 

fr Smith, of Harleston, says this is probahly a banter upon Sir Kichard 
hawe's translation of Horace, Epoa. ii. 69, 70. 

Omnem relegit idibns pecnniam, 
Quserit cakndis ponere. 

At Michaelmas calls all his monies in, 
And at our Lady puts them out again. 

15th of March, May, July, and October, and the 13th of all other 
ihs, were the Ides. The 1st of every month was the Calends. 
Handbook of Proverbs, pp. 81, &c. See also L'Estrange's Fables, 
ii. fab. 205, and Spectator, No. 536. 

rhe accent is laid upon the last syllable of aspect. Astrologers reckon 
ispects of the planets : conjunction, sextile, quartile, trine, and opposi- 
Sextile denotes their bemg distant from each other a sixth part of a 
;, or two signs; quartile, a fourth part^ or three signs; trine, a third 
or four signs ; opi>osition, half the circle, or directly opposite. It 
:he opinion of judicial astrologers, that whatever good disposition the 
it might otherwise have been endued with, yet if its birth was, by any 
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In soul and body, and instil 

All future good and future ill ; 

Which in their dark fatal' ties lurking, 9io 

At destin'd periods fall a working, 

And break out, like the hidden seeds 

Of long diseases, into deeds, 

In friendships, enmities, and strife, 

And all th' emergencies of life : 960 

No sooner does he peep into 

The world, but he has done his do, 

Catch*d all diseases, took all physick. 

That cures or kills a man that is sick ; 

Marry 'd his punctual dose of wives,* 955 , 

Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives. 

There's but the twinkling of a star 

Between a man of peace and war ; 

A thief and justice, fool and knave, 

A hufl^g ofTcer and a slave ; 960 

A crafty lawyer and pick-pocket, 

A great philosopher and a blockhead ; 

A formal preacher and a player, 

A learn'd physician and man-slayer : 

As if men from the stars did suck 985 

Old age, diseases, and ill luck. 

Wit, foUy, honour, virtue, vice, 

Trade, travel, women, claps, and dice ; 

And draw, with the first air they breathe. 

Battle, and murder, sudden death. ^ 970 

Are not these fine commodities 

To be imported from the skies, 

accident, so accelerated or retarded, that it fell in with the predominance of 
a malignant constellation, this momentary influence would entirely change its 
nature, and bias it to fJl contrary ill qualities. See a fine banter on this 
foolish notion, in Hotspur's reply to Giendower's astrology, in Henry the 
Fourth, Part I. Act iii. 

1 " Punctual dose " is the precise number of wives to which he was pre- 
destined by the planetary influence predominant at his birth. An old pro- 
verb says, the nrst confers matrimony, the second company, the tmrd 
heresy. 

^ This is one of the petitions in the litany, which the dissenters object- 
ed to; especially the words sudden death. See Bennet's Londf*n Cw§ 
abridged, ch. iv. p. 100. 
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And vended here among the rabble, 

Fop staple goods, and warrantable ? 

Like money by the Druids boirow'd, 975 

In th' other world to be restored.* 

Quoth Sidrophel, To let you know 
Tou wrong the art and artists too : 
Since arguments are lost on those 
That do our principles oppose, 980 

I will, altho' IVe don't before. 
Demonstrate to your sense once more, 
And draw a figure that shall tell you 
What you, perhaps, forget befell you ; 
By way of horary inspection,^ 986 

Which some account our worst erection. 

With that, he circles draws, and squares. 
With cjrphers, astral characters, 
Then looks 'em o'er to understand 'em, 
Altho' set down hab-nab at random.* 590 

Quoth he. This scheme of th' heavens set. 
Discovers how in fight you met. 
At Kingston, with a may-pole idol,* 
And that y' were bang'd both back and side well ; 

^ That is, astrologers, by endeavouring to persuade men that the stars 
ve dealt out to them their future fortunes, are guilty of a similar fraud 
th the Druids, who borrowed money on a promise of repaying it after 
ith. This practice among the Druids was rounded on their doctrine of 
} immortality of the soul. Purchas speaks of some who barter with the 
)ple upon bills of exchange to be paid a hundred for one, in heaven. 
2 The horoscope is the point of the heavens which rises above the eastern 
rizon, at any particular moment. 

* Nares says, habbe or nabbe ; have or have not, hit or miss, at a venture : 
asi, have or n*avey i. e. have not ; as nill for will not. " The citizens in 
iir rage imagining that every post in the churche had bin one of their 
ddyers, shot hctbl^ or nabhey at random." Holinshed, Hist, of Ireland. 
2, col. 2. 

' Butler here alludes to the spurious second part of Hudibras, published 
33. The first annotator informs us that " mere was a notorious idiot, 
:e described by the name of Wheicum^ who had counterfeited a second 
rt of Hudibras, as untowardly as Captain Po, who could not write himself, 
1 yet made shift to stand in the Pillory for forging other men's hands, 
tlus fellow Whacum no doubt deserved. In this spurious production, the 
Lcounters of Hudibras at Brentford, the transactions of a mountebank 
cm be met with, and probably these adventures of the maj-pole at 
ngston, are described at length. By drawing on that spunous pub* 
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And tho' vou overcame the bear, 095 

The dogs oeat you at Brentford fair ; 
Where sturdy butchers broke your noddle, 
And handled you like a fop-doodle.^ 

Quoth HucQbras, I now perceive 
You are no conj'rer, by your leave ; 1000 

That paltry story is untrue, 
And torg'd to cheat such gulls as you. 

'Not true ? quoth he ; howe'er you vapour, 
I can v«rhat I a&m make appear ; 
Whachum shall justify 't to your face, 100» 

And prove he v«ras upon the place : 
He play'd the saltinoancho's part,^ 
Transformed t' a Frenchman by my art ; 
He stole your cloak, and pick'd your pocket, 
Chous'd and caldes'd you like a blockhead,' loio 

And v«rhat you lost I can produce. 
If you deny it, here i'the nouse. 

Quoth Hudibras, I do believe 
That argument's demonstrative ; 
Balpho, bear witness, and go fetch us lOlfi 

A constable to seize the wretches : 
For tho' they're both false knaves and cheats. 
Impostors, jugglers, counterfeits, 
I'll make them serve for perpendic'lars. 
As true as e'er were us'd by bricklayers : * 1020 

They're guilty, by their own confessions. 
Of felony, and at the sessions. 
Upon the bench I will so handle 'em, 
That the vibration of this pendulum 

tication for incidents in our hero's life, the astrologer betrays his ignorance 
of the facts, and Butler ingeniously contriTes to publish the cheat. 

1 That is, a silly, vain, empty-pated fellow. 

^ Saltimbanque is a Frencn word, signifying a quack or mountebank. 
Perhaps it was originally Italian. 

3 Caldes'd is a word of the poet's own coining, and signifies, in the 
opinion ofWarburton, "putting the fortune-teller upon you," as the Chal- 
deans were great fortune-tellers. Others suppose it may be derived from 
the Caldees, or Culdees. In Butler's Remains, vol. i. 24, it seems to 
mean hoodwinked or blinded. 

Asham'd that men so grave and wise 
Should be chaldes'd by gnats and flies. 

^ i. e. perfectly true or upright, like a Dricklayer's plumb-line. 
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Shall make i^l tailors yards of one I02c 

TJnaJiimous opinion:! 

A thing he long has vapour'd of, 

But now shall make it out by propf. 

Quoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt 
To find friends that will bear me out :* 1030 

Nor have I hazarded my art, 
And neck, so long on the State's part, 
To be expos' d i' th' end to suffer 
By such a braggadocio buffer.* 

Huffer ! quoth Hudibras, this sword 1036 

Shall down thy false throat cram that word. 
Balpho, make haste, and call an officer, 
To apprehend this Stygian sophister ; * 
Meanwhile I'll hold 'em at a bay, 
Lest he and Whachum run away. 1040 

The device of the yibration of a pendulum was intended to settle a 
mn. measure of ells, yards, &c., all the world over, which should have 
foundation in nature. For by swinging a weight at the end of a string, 

calculating, by the motion of the sun or any star, how long the vibra- 
i would last, in proportion to the length of the string and weight of the 
dulum, they thought to reduce it back again, and from any part of time 
ipute the exact length of an^ string, that must necessarily vibrate for 
ti a period of time. So that if a man should ask in China for a quarter 
.n hour of satin or taffeta, they would know perfectly well what he meant ; 

the measure of things would be reckoned no more by the yard, foot, or 
1, but by the hour, quarter, and minute. See Butler's Remains by 
rer, vol. 1. p. 30, for the following illustration of this notion : 

By which he had composed a pedlar's jargon. 

For all the world to learn and use to bargain, 

An universal canting idiom 

To understand the swinging pendulum. 

And to communicate in all designs 

With th' Eastern virtuoso mandarines. 

Elephant in the Moon. 

> modems perhaps will not be more successful in their endeavours to 
.blish a universal standard of weights and measures. 

William LiUy wrote and prophesied for the Parliament, till he per- 
ked their influence decline. He then changed sides, but having de- 
■ed himself rather too soon, he was taken into custody ; and escaned only, 
le tells us himself, by the interference of friends, and by cancelling tht 
nsive leaf in his almanack. 

Huff means to bully or brow-beat 

i. e. /u'llish sophister. 
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But Sidropbel, who from the aspect 
Of Hudibras, did now erect 
A figure worse portending far, 
Than that of most malignant star ; 
Believ'd it now the fittest moment 1045 

To shun the danger that might come on*t, 
While Hudibras was all alone, 
And he and Whachum, two to one : 
This being resolv'd, he spy'd by chance, 
Behind the door an iron lance,* 106C 

That many a sturdy limb had gor'd, 
And legs, and loins, and shoulders bor'd ; 
He snatch'd it up, and made a pass, 
To make his way thro* Hudibras. 
"Whachum had got a fire-fork,^ 1065 

With which he vow'd to do his work ; 
But Hudibras was well prepared, 
And stoutly stood upon his guard : 
He put by Sidrophello's thrust. 
And in right manfully he rusht, low 

The weapon from his gripe he wrung, 
And laid him on the earth along. 
Whachum his sea-coal prong threw by, 
And basely tum'd his back to fly ; 
But Hudibras gave him a twitcli 1065 [ 

As quick ao lightning in the breech, 
Just in the place where honour's lodg'd,^ 
As wise philosophers have judg'd ; 
Because a kick m that part more 
Hurts honour, than deep wounds before. iCO 

Quoth Hudibras, The stars determine 
Tou are my prisoners, base vermin. 
Could they not tell you so, as well 
As what 1 came to know, foretell ? 

^ A spit for roasting meat. 

^ Spelt " fier-fork *' in the old editions, so as to make fire a dissyllable. 

* Butler, in bis speech at the Rota, says (Genuine Remains, vol. i. P 
323) : ^* Some are of opinion that honour is seated in the rump only, ebieflv 
at least : for it is observed, that a small kick on that part does more hart 
and wound honour than a cut on the head or face, or a stab, or a shot of a 
pistol, on any other part of the body." 
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And while the dogs ran underneath, 

Escap'd, by counterfeiting death, 1120 

Not out of cunning, but a train 

Of atoms justling in his brain,^ 

As leam'd philosophers give out ; 

So SidropheUo cast about, 

And fell to 's wonted trade again, 1126 

To feign himself in earnest slain : ' 

Pirst stretch'd out one leg, then another, 

And, seeming in his breast to smother 

A broken si^, quoth he, Where am I ? 

Alive, or dead P or which way came I 1130 

Thro' so immense a space so soon ? 

But now I thought myself i' th' moon ; 

And that a monster with huge whiskers. 

More formidable than a Switzer's, 

My body thro' and thro' had drill' d, 1136 

And Whachum by my side had kill'd. 

Had cross-examin'd both our hose,* 

And plunder' d all we had to lose ; 

Look, there he is, I see him now, 

And feel the place I am run thro' : 1140 

And there lies Whachum by my side, 

Stone dead and in his own blood dy'd, 

Oh ! oh ! With that he fetch' d a groan, 

And fell again into a swoon ; 

Shut both his eyes, and stopt his breath, 1146 

And to the life out-acted death. 

That Hudibras, to all appearing, 

Believ'd him to be dead as herring.* 

The ancient atomic philosophers, Democritus, Epicurus, &c., held thai 
te in hrutes, and cogitation and yolition in men, were produced hy the 
ression of corporeal atoms on the hrain. But the author perhaps meant 
idicule Sir Eenelm Dighy, who relates this story of the fox, and main- 
a that there was no thought or cunning in it, out merely a particular 
losition of atoms. 

See the scene of Falsta£Ps counterfeited death, Shakspeare, Henry lY., 
1 1. Act T. 

Trunk-hose with pockets to them. 

Shakspeare refers to this proverh in Merry Wives, II. 3. See also 
tn's Handbook of Proverbs, p. 187. 

8 A 
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He held it now no longer safe, 

To tarry the return of Ealph, 1160 

But rather leave him in the lurch : * 

Thought he, he has abus'd our church,' 

Befused to give himself one firk, 

To carry on the Public work ; 

Despis'd our Synod-men like dirt, 1165 

And made their Discipline his sport ; 

Divulg'd the secrets of their Classes, 

And their Conventions prov'd high places ;* 

Disparaged their tithe-pigs, as pagan, 

And set at nought their cheese and bacon ; 1160 

Eail'd at their Covenant,* and jeer'd 

Their rev'rend parsons, to my oeard ; 

Por aU which scandals, to be quit 

At once, this juncture falls out fit. 

I'll make him henceforth to beware, 1166 

And tempt my fury, if he dare : 

He must, at least, hold up his hand,^ 

By twelve fi'eeholders to be scann'd ; 

Who by their skill in palmistry,^ 

"Will quickly read his destinv, 1170 

And make him glad to read his lesson. 

Or take a turn for't at the session :^ 

Unless his Light and G-ifbs prove truer 

Than ever yet they did, I*m sure ; 

Por if he 'scape with whipping now, 1175 

'Tis more than he can hope to do : 

^ The different sects of dissenters left each other in the lurch, whenev^ 
an opportunity offered of promoting their own separate intereit. In thii 
instance they made a separate peace with the King, as soon as they fonsd 
that the Independents were playing^ their own game. 

2 This and the following lines show that Hudihras represents the Fns- 
hyterians, and Ralpho the Independents, all the principal words bdng 
party catchwords. 

* That is, corruptions in discipline. ^^ When the devil tempted Ghxift 
he set him upon the highest pinnacle of the temple. Great pre&rments aie 
great temptations." Butler's Remains. 

^ The Independents called the Covenant an almanack out of date. 
B Culprits, when they are tried, hold up their hands at tiie bar. 

* Cheiromancy, or telling fortunes hy inspection of lines in tiie palm cf 
the hand. 

^ That is, claim the henefit of clergy, or be hanged 
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And that will disenga^ my conscience 
Of th' obligation, in his own Benee : 
111 make Mm now by force abide, 
Wtat he by gentle means deny'd. 
To give my honour gatiafaction, 
And right the brethren in the action. 
This being reeolv'd, with equal speed 
And conduct, he sppraach'd his st«ed. 
And with activity unwont, 
!E!BHay'd the lofty beast to mount ; 
"Which once atcniev'd, he spuir'd his palfry, 
To get fiwm th' enemy and Balph free ; 
Left dangers, fears, and foes henind. 
And beat, at least three lengths, the wind. 





AN HEEOICAI; EPISTLE 



HFDIBRAS TO SIDROPHEL' 

Edco ilemm Criapinng. 

f*EJjL, Sidrophel, tbo' 'tia in vain 
I To tamper with your craz^ brain, 
I Without trepamiing of your sknJJ,* 
I As often aa the moon's at tiill, 
'TJB not amiaa, ere ye're giv'n o'», I 
To tiy one deep'rate med cino more ; 
For where your case can be no worse, 
The deap'rat'st is the wiaeat course. 

■ Thii Epistle wu not published till nuuLy yean after the pne*dn{ 
<»nto, and doss not refei to the oharecter there desoribed. Sidrophel il 
the poem is, moBt probabl;, William Lilly, the astrcdoger and ■'"■"™* 
maker. But the Bioropbel of thii Epistle ie said to hare been Sir PmI 
N ile.a conceited virtuoBO, and membei of the Boyal Society. See note w 
line 8S, jxwf . The name Sidiophel had become proverbial for ignoitaM 
and impostnre, when the Epistle was written. • 

' A surgical operation to remove part of the skull when it praiMa tipca I 
the brain. It was said to restore the nndeistanding, and in that aenae pn>- I 
P«wd aa a remedr fbt the diaorder with nhieh Dean Swift wh ^ielad. 
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Is't possible that you, wbose ears 

Are of the tribe of Issachar's,* lo 

And might with equal reason, either 

Por merit, or extent of leather, 

With William Pryn's,' before they were 

Betrench'd, and crucify'd, compare, 

Shou'd yet be deaf against a noise 15 

So roaring as the public voice ? 

That spetXs jrour virtues free and loud, 

And openly m ev'ry crowd. 

As loud as one that sings his part 

T' a wheel-barrow, or turnip-cart, 20 

Or your new nick-nam'd old invention 

To cry green-hastings with an engine ; ^ 

As if the vehemence had stunn'd, 

And torn your drum-heads with the sound ;* 

And 'cause your folly's now no news, 26 

But overgrown, and out of use, 

Persuade yourself there's no such matter,* 

But that 'tis vanish' d out of nature ; 

When folly, as it grows in years. 

The more extravagant appears ; 30 

Por who but you could be possest 

With so much ignorance and beast. 

That neither all men's scorn and hate, 

Nor being laugh'd and pointed at, 

Nor bray'd so often in a mortar,® 35 

Can teach you wholesome sense and nurture, 

' Genesis xlix. 14 : ^^ Issachar is a strong ass, couching down between 

burdens." 

i See Part III. Canto II. 841, and note. 

► In former times, and indeed until the beginning of the present century, 
t earliest peas broi%ht to the London market came from Hastings, where 
lY were grown, it may be said forced, in exhausted lime-pits.' These used 
06 cried about the streets by hawkers with stentorian voice, " Green- 
itings 0.*'^ In Butler's time these hawkers may have helped their lungs 
;h a speakinf pipe, in which case this passage would point at Sir Samuel 
viand's speaking-trumpet, then recently invented. 

^ Dmm-neads, that is, the drum of your ears. 

^ i. e. is it possible that you should persttade yourself f 

> That is, pounded. " Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar 
ong wheat with a pestle, y^t will not his foolishness depart from him.** 
)Y. xxviL 22. 
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But, like a reprobate, what course 

Soever us'd, grow worse and worse ? 

Can no transfusion of the blood, 

Tbat makes fools cattle, do you good P ^ io 

Nor putting pigs t' a bitch to nurse, 

To turn them into mongrel curs ; ^ 

Put you into a way, at least. 

To make yuui^tlf a better beast P 

Can all your critical intrigues, 45 

Of trying sound from rotten eggs;^ 

Tour sev'ral new-found remedies. 

Of curing wounds and scabs in trees ; 

Tour art for fluxing them for claps, 

And purging their infected saps ; 60 

Eecovering shankers, crystallines, 

And nodes and blotches in their reins, 

Have no effect to operate 

Upon that duller block, your pate ? 

But still it must be lewdly bent 66 

To tempt your own due punishment ; 

And, like your whimsy' d chariots,* draw 

The boys to course you without law ;^ 

^ In the last century some scientific members of the Royal Society made 
experiments in transfusing the blood of one animal into the veins of another; 
and, according to their account, the operation produced beneficial effects. It 
was even per&rmed on human subjects. Dr Mackenzie has described the 
process in his History of Health, p. 431. Sir Edmund King, a favourite of 
Charles II., was amone the philosophers of his time who made this famoos 
experiment. See Phil. Trans, abr. iii. 224. The lines from v. 39 to 69 
allude to various projects of the first establishers of the Royal Society. See 
Birch's History of that body, vol. i. 303, vol. ii. 48, et $eq. That mdkm 
fooU cattley i. e. fools for admitting the blood of cattle into their veins. 

2 A curious story is told from Giraldus Cambrensis, of a sow that nu 
suckled by a bitch, and acquired the sagacity of a hound or spanieL See 
Butler's Remains, vol. i. p. 12. 

3 On the first establishment of the Royal Society^ some of tlie memben 
engaged in the investigation of these and similar suDjects. The Sodetj uti 
incorporated July 15, 1662. 

* The scheme proposed by the Society, was probably the cart to go witi^ 
legs instead of wneels, mentioned Fart III. Canto I. line 1563 ; or periiapi 
the famous sailing chariot of Stevinus, which was moved by ssols, and ev- 
ried twenty-ei^ht passengers, over the sands of Scheveling, fourteen Diitek 
miles (nearly fifty-four English), in two hours. 

* That is, to follow you close at the heels. 
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Afl if the art you have so long 

Professed of making old dogs young,^ 60 

In you had virtue to renew 

Not only youth, but childhood too ; 

Can you, that understand all books, 

By judgmg only with your looks, 

£esolve all problems with your face, 65 

As others do with B's and A's ; 

Unriddle all that mankind knows 

"With solid bending of your brows ? 

AU arts and sciences advance. 

With screwing of your countenance, 70 

And with a penetrating eye, 

Into th' abstrusest learning pry ; 

Kjiow more of any trade b' a mnt. 

Than those that have been bred up in't. 

And yet have no art, true or false, 76 

To help your own bad naturals ? 

But still the more you strive t' appear, 

Are found to be the wretcheder : 

Por fools are known by looking wise, 

As men find woodcocks by their eyes. 80 

Hence 'tis because ye've gained o' th* coUege ' ' 

A quarter share, at most, of knowledge, 

And brought in none, but spent repute, 

Y' assume a pow*r as absolute 

To judge, and censure, and control, 86 

As if you were the sole Sir PoU,^ 

» 

^ See Butler's Grenuine Remains, yoI. ii. p. 188. His waut of jadgment 
incline him naturally to the most extrayagant undertakings, like that of 
** making old dogs young ; corking up of words in hottles," &c. 

• Though the Boyal Society removed from Gresham college on account 
of the fire of London, it returned there again 1674, being the year in which 
ibb Epistle was published. 

* Nash thinks that the character of Sidrophel, in this Epistle, was de- 
igned for Sir Paul Neile, who had offended Mr Butler by saying that he 
«BB not the author of Hudibras. And this opinion is confirmed by Mr 
Ihyer, who, in Butler's Remains, says *^ he can assure the reader, upon the 
postTs own authority, that the character of Sidrophel was intended for a 

u pistare of Sir Paul Neile, son of Richard Neile (whose father was a 
dumdler in "Westminster), who, as Anthony Wood says, went through all 
and orders in the church, school-master, curate, vicar, &c. &c.. 
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And saucily pretend to know 

More than your dividend comes to : 

Tou'll find the thing will not be done 

With ignorance and face alone : 90 

No, tho' ye*ve purchas'd to your name, 

In history, so great a fame ; 

That now your talent's so well known, 

For having all belief out-grown, 

That ev'ry strange prodigious tale 95 

Is measur'd by your G-erman scale,* 

By which the virtuosi try 

The magnitude of ev'ry He, 

Cast up to what it does amount, 

And place the bigg*st to your account ; 100 

That all those stories that are laid 

Too truly to you, and those made, 

Are now still charg'd upon your score, 

And lesser authors nam'd no more. 

Alas ! that faculty betrays * 106 

Those soonest it designs to raise ; 

And all your vain renown will spoil, 

As guns o'ereharg'd the more recoil ; 

Though he that has but impudence. 

To all things has a fair pretence ; 110 

And put among his wants but shame, 

To all the world may lay his claim : 

Tho' you have tried that nothing's borne 

"With greater ease than public scorn, 

That all affronts do still give place lis 

To your impenetrable face ; 

That makes your way thro' all affairs. 

As pigs thro' hedges creep with theirs : 

Tet as 'tis counterfeit and brass. 

Ton must not think 'twill always pass ; 120 

and at last was archbishop of York." Sir Paul was one of the first eetab- 
lishers of the Royal Society, which, in the dawn of science, listening to many 
things that appeared trifling and incredible to the generality of the peopl^ 
became the butt and sport of the wits of the time. 

> All incredible stories are now measured by your standard. One Gv* 
man mile is equal to five English miles. 

' For. Deatroya in some early editions. 
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For all impostora, trhen they're known, 

Are past tLeir labour and undone:' 

And aU. the best that can befall 

An artificial natural. 

Is that which madmen find, as Boon its 

As once they're broke loose from the moon, 

And proof acn'iviet her influnn.ie, 

Belapse iu e'er bo little sense, 

To turn atark fools, and subjects fit 

For sport of boyB, and rabble-wit. iSo 

I See BnQer's CliancteT of an Impudent Han. " He that u impudent, 
is like s merchant who trades upon uia credit irithout a itock, and if hi* 
debt* were known, nould break iumediBlely." 




PART ni. CANTO I 




ABOUHEHT. 

The Enight and Squire resolve at once, 
The one the other to renounce ; 
They both approach the Lady's bower, 
The Squire t'lnform, the Knight to woo ber. 
She treats them with a masquerade. 
By furies and hobgoblins made ; 
From which the Squire conveys tbe Knight, 
And steals him, &om himself, by night. 




PART III. CANTO I. 

^IS true, no lover has that pow'r 
T' enforce a desperate amour, 
As he that has two strings to's bow, 
And bums for love and money too ; 
Eor then he's brave and resolute, 5 

Disdains to render ^ in his suit ; 
Has all his flames and raptures double. 
And hangs or drowns with half the trouble ; 
"While those who sillily pursue 
The simple downright way, and true, lo 

Make as unlucky applications. 
And- steer against the stream their passions. 
Some forge their mistresses of stars, 
Aud when the ladies prove averse, 
And more untoward to be won 16 

Than by Caligula the moon,^ 
Cry out upon the stars for doing 
HI offices, to cross their wooing, 
When only by themselves they're hindred, 
For trusting those they made her kindred,* 20 

And still the harsher and hide-bounder 
The damsels prove, become the fonder. 
Por what mad lover ever dy'd 
To gain a soft and gentle bride ? 

1 That is, surrender, or give up : from the French rendre. 

* This was one of the extravagant follies of Caligula. He assumed to 
>e a god and hoasted of embracing the moon. See Suetonius, Life of Galig- 
Oa (Bohn's edit. 1^. 266). 

' The meaning is, that when men have flattered their mistresses extrava- 
rantly, and declared them to be more than human, they must not be sur- 
krisea or complain, if they are treated in return witii that distant reserve 
^hich superior beings may rightly exercise towards inferior creatures. 
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Or for a lady tender-hearted, 25 

In purling streams or Hemp departed ? 
Leap't headlong int* Elysium, 
Thro* th' windows of a dazzling room ? * 
But for some cross ill-natur'd dame. 
The am'rous fly burnt in his flame. 30 

This to the Knight could be no news, 
With all mankind so much in use ; 
Who therefore took the wiser course. 
To make the most of his amours, 
Besolv'd to try all sorts of ways, 35 

As follows in due time and place. 
No sooner was the bloody fight 
Between the wizard and the Knight, 
With all th' appurtenances, over. 
But he relaps'd again t' a lover ; 40 

As he was always wont to do. 
When he'ad discomfited a foe. 
And us'd the only antique philters. 
Derived from old heroic tilters.' 
But now triumphant and victorious, 46 

He held th' atcnievement was too glorious 
Por such a conqueror to meddle 
With petty constable or beadle ; 
Or fly for refuge to the hostess 
Of th' inns of court and chanc'ry. Justice ; 60 

Who might, perhaps, reduce his cause 
To th' ordeal trial of the laws ;* 

^ Drowned themselyes. Objects reflected by water appear nearly tbft 
lame as when tbey are yiewed through the windows of a room so high from 
the ground that it dazzles to look down from it. Thus Juyenal, Sat. vi y. 
31, AltaB caligantesque fenestrsB : which Holyday translates, dazzling high 
windows. 

2 The heroes of romance endeavoured to conciliate the affections of cheir 
mistresses by the fame of their illustrious exploits. So was Desdemont 
won. Othello, Act i., 

^* She loVd me for the dangers I had past." 

3 Ordeal comes from the Anglo-Saxon ordal, and signifies judgment 
The methods of trial by fire, water, or combat, were in use till the time of 
Henry III., and the right of exercising them was annexed to several lord- 
ships or manors. At this day, when a culprit Ib arraigned at the bar, and 
asked how he will be tried, he is directcNl to answer, ** by God and my 
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Where none escape, but such as branded 

With red-hot irons, have past bare-handed ; 

And if they cannot read one verse 55 

I* th' Psalms, must sing it, and that's worse.* 

He, therefore, judging it below him. 

To tempt a shame the dev'l might owe him, 

Eesolv'd to leave the Squire for bail 

And mainprize for him, to the jail, 60 

To answer with his vessel,* all 

That might disastrously befall. 

He thought it now the fittest juncture 

To give the Lady a rencounter ; 

T* acquaint her with his expedition, 66 

And conquest o'er the fierce magician ; 

Describe the manner of the fray. 

And show the spoils he brought away ; 

His bloody scourging aggravate. 

The number of the blows and weight : 70 

All which might probably succeed, 

And gain belief he 'ad done the deed : 

Which he resolv'd t' enforce, and spare 

No pawning of his soul to swear ; 

But, rather than produce his back, 76 

To set his conscience on the rack ; 

And in pursuance of his urging 

Of articles perform'd, and scourging. 

And all things else, upon his pturt, 

Demand delivery of her heart, so 

itry," by the verdict or solemn opinion of a jury. "By God" only, 
Id formerlj have meant the ordeal, which referred the case immediately 
he divine judj^ent. 

In former tunes, when scholarship was rare and almost confined to 
sts, a person who was tried for any capital crime, except treason or 
ilege, might obtain an acquittal by praying his cUrgy ; the meaning of 
ch was to call for a Latin JBible, and read a passage in it, generalljr se- 
sd from the Psalms. If he exhibited this capacity, the ordinary certified 
i legity and he was saved as a person of learning, who might be use- 
to the state ; otherwise he was handed. Hence the sabring among the 
)le, that if they could not read their neck- verse at sessions, they must 
' it at the gallows, it being customary to give out a psalm to be sung 
iminary to the execution. 

In ^e use of this term the saints unwittingly concurred with the old 
osophers, who also called the body a vesseL 
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Her goods and chattels, and good graces, 

And person, up to his embraces. 

Thought he, the ancient errant knights 

Won aU th^ir ladies' hearts in fights, 

And cut whole giants into fitters,^ 88 

To put them into am'rous twitters ; 

Whose stubborn bowels scom'd to yield, 

Until their gallants were half kill'd ; 

But when their bones were drubb'd so sore, 

They durst not woo one combat more, W 

The ladies' hearts began to melt, 

Subdu'd by blows their lovers felt. 

So Spanish heroes, with their lances, 

At once wound bulls and ladies' fancies ;' 

And he acquires the noblest spouse 95 

That widows greatest herds of cows ; 

Then what may I expect to do, 

Who 've queird so vast a buffalo ? 

Meanwhile the Squire was on his way, 
The Knight's late orders to obey ; 100 

Who sent him for a strong detachment 
Of beadles, constables, and watchmen, 
T' attack the cunning-man, for plunder 
Committed falsely on his lumber ; 
When he, who had so lately sack'd 106 

The enemy, had done the fact. 
Had rifled all his pokes and fobs * 
Of gimcracks, whims, and iiggumbobs,* 
Which he by hook or crook had gather' d, 
And for his own inventions father'd : 110 

And when they should, at jail-delivery, 
Unriddle one another's thievery, 

* Some editions re&d fritters; but the corrected one of 1678 has JUtert, 
a phrase often used by romance writers, very frequently by the author of 
the Romaunt of Romaimts. Fitters signifies small fragments, from JfettOj 
Itsl.y fetzeny Germ. 

* The bull-fights at Madrid have been frequently described. The ladies 
have always taken a zealous part at these combats. 

3 That is, large and small pockets. Poke from poeke, a large po€ket> 
bag, or sack. So " a pig in a poke." 

* Knick-knacks, or trinkets. See Wright's Glossary. 
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Both might have evidence enough 

To render neither halter-proof.^ 

He thought it desperate to tarry, 116 

And venture to be accessary ; 

But rather wisely slip his fetters, 

And leave them for the Knight, his betters. 

He call'd to mind th' unjust foul play 

He would have offer'd him that day, 120 

To make him curry his own hide, 

"Which no beast ever did beside, 

"Without all possible evasion, 

But of the riding dispensation : ^ 

And therefore much about the hour 126 

The Knight, for reasons told before, 

Besolv'd to leave him to the fury 

Of justice, and an unpacked jury, 

The Squire concurred t' abandon him. 

And serve him in the self-same trim ;' 130 

T' acquaint the lady what he'd done. 

And what he meant to carry on ; 

What project 't was he went about 

When Sidrophel and he fell out ; 

The mutual accusations of the Knight and Sidrophel, if estahlished, 
ht hang hoth of them. Halter-proof is to he in no danger from a 
er, as musket-proof is to he in no danger from a musket : to render neither 
er-proof is to leave hoth in danger of heing hanged. 
Ralpho considers that he shoiud not have escaped the whipping in- 
led for him hy the Knight, if their dispute had not heen interrupted hy 
riding-show, or skimmmeton. 

The author has long haa an eye to the selfishness and treachery of the 
ing parties, the Preshyterians and Independents. A few lines helow he 
iks more plainly : 

In which hoth dealt, as if they meant 
Their party saints to represent, 
"WTio never fail'd, upon their sharing 
In any prosperous arms-hearing. 
To lay themselves out to supplant 
Each other cousin-german saint. 

leader will remcmher that Hudihras represents the Preshyterians, 
Ralpho the the Independents : this scene therefore alludes to the man- 
n wnich the latter supplanted the former in the civil war. 

r 
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Hia firm and stedfast resolution, 135 

To swear her to an execution ; ^ 

To pawn his inward ears to marry her,' 

And bribe the devil himself to carry her. 

In which both dealt, as if they meant 

Their party saints to represent, 14C 

Who never feul'd, upon their sharing 

In any prosperous arms-bearing. 

To lay themselves out to supplant 

Each other cousin-german saint. 

But ere the Knight could do his part, 146 

The Squire had got so much the start, 

He*d to the lady done his errand. 

And told her all his tricks aforehand. 

Just as he finished his report. 
The Knight alighted in the court, 150 

And having ty'd his beast t' a pale. 
And taken time for both to stale. 
He put his band and beard in order. 
The sprucer to accost and board her :• 
And now began t' approach the door, 166 

When she, who 'ad spy'd him out before, 
Convey'd th' informer out of sight. 
And went to entertain the Knight : 
With whom encountering, after longees * 
Of humble and submissive congees, 160 

And all due ceremonies paid. 
He strok'd his beard, and thus he said :' 

1 To swear he had undergone the stipulated whipping, and then demand 
the performance of her part of the bargain. 

2 His honour and conscience, which might forfeit some of their immmii- 
ties by perjury, as tiie outw£u:d ears do for the same crime in tiie sentenee 
of the statute law. 

3 Thus in Hamlet, Act ii. sc. 2 : 

I'll board him presently. — 0, give me leave,-— 
How does my good lord Hamlet ? 

See also Twelfth Night, Act i. sc. 3 ; and Taming of the Shrew, Act i. 
sc. 2. 

^ Longees are thrusts made by fencers. 

* *^ And now, being come witnin compass of discerning her, be begtt t) 
frame the loveliest countenance that he could ; stroking up his legs, settisg 
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Madam, I do, as is my duty. 
Honour the shadow of your shoe-tie ; • 
And now am come, to bring your ear 165 

A present you'll be glad to hear ; 
At least I hope so : the thing's done. 
Or may I never see the sun ; 
Por which I humbly now demand 
Performance at your gentle hand ; 170 

And that you'd please to do your part, 
As I have done mine to my smart. 

"With that he shrugg'd his sturdy back, 
As if he felt his shomders ake : 
But she, who well enough knew what, 175 

Before he spoke, he would be at. 
Pretended not to apprehend 
The mystery of what he mean'd. 
And therefore wish'd him to expound 
His dark expressions less profound. 180 

Madam, quoth he, I come to prove 
How much I've suffer' d for your love, 
Which, like your votary, to win, 
I have not spar'd my tatter'd skin ;^ 
And, for those meritorious lashes, 185 

To claim your favour and good graces. 

Quoth she, I do remember once ' 
I freed you ftom th' enchanted sconce ;* 
And that you promis'd, for that favour, 
To bind your back to 'ts good behaviour,* 190 

his beard in due order, and standing bolt upright." Sir Philip Sidney's 
mdia, lib. iii. p. 349. See also Trouus and Cressida, Act i. ; Cleyeland's 
zt Aaaemblyt ^. 43 ; Bon Quixote, Part i. book iii. cbap. 12. 

This rhyme is used before by Crasbaw, in his Delights of the Muses, 
t>lished in 1646 : 

I wish her beauty. 
That owes not all its duty 
To gaudy tire, or glistering thoe-ty, 

' Eoman Catholics used to scourge themselves before the image of a 
ourite saint. 

' The lady here with amusing affectation speaks as if the event had 
ypened some time before, thougn in reality it was only the preceding day. 
' From the stocks. 
Yar. To th* good behaviour. 

T 2 
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And for my sake and service, vow'd 

To lay upon 't a heavy load, 

And what 't v^ould bear to a Bcrupk prove. 

As other knights do oft make love. 

Which, whether you have done or no, 195 

Concerns yourseu, not me, to know ; 

But if YOU have, I shall confess, 

T' are honester than I could guess. 

Quoth he, If you suspect my troth, 
I cannot prove it but by oath ; 200 

And, if you make a question on 't, 
I'll pawn my soul that I have done 't : 
And he that makes his soul his surety, 
I think does give the best security. 

Quoth she, Some say the soul's secure 805 

Against distress and forfeiture ; 
Is free from action, and exempt 
Prom execution and contempt ; 
And to be summon' d to appear 
In the other world 's illegfu here,* 210 

And therefore few make any account, 
Int' what incumbrances they run't : 
For most men carry things so even 
Between this worm, and hell, and heaven,' 
Without the least offence to either, 216 

They freely deal in all together, 
And equally abhor to quit 
This world for both, or both for it. 
And when they pawn and damn their souls, 
They are but pris'ners on paroles. 220 

For that, quoth he, 'tis rational, 
They may be accountable in all : 

^ Alluding to the famous story of Peter and John de Garvajal, who, 
being unjustly condemned for murder, and taken for execution, summoned 
the king, Ferdinand the Fourth of Spain, to appear before Grod's tribonal 
in thirty days. The kin? laughed at the summons, but it neverthdMi 
disquieted him, and though he remained apparently in good health on the 
day before, he was found dead in his bed on the morning of the thirtitf^ 
day. Mariana says there can be no doubt of the truth of this story. 

^ Meaning the combination of saiutship, or being righteoug OVOMAUCI^ 
with selfishness and knavery. 
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For when there is that intercourse 

Between divine and human pow'rs, 

That all that we determine here 226 

Commands obedience ev'r3rwhere ;* 

When penalties may be commuted ' 

For fines, or ears, and executed, 

It follows, nothing binds so fast 

As souls in pawn and mortgage past : 230 

For oaths are th* only tests and scales ' 

Of right and wrong, and true and false ; 

And there's no other way to try 

The doubts of law and justice by. 

Quoth she. What is it you would swefur P 236 

There's no believing 'till I hear : 
For, 'till they're understood, all tales. 
Like nonsense, are not true nor false. 

Quoth he. When I resolv'd t'obey 
What you commanded th' other day, 240 

And to perform my exercise, 
As schools are wont, for your fair eyes ; 
T* avoid aU scruples in the -case, 
I went to do't upon the place ; 
Eut as the castle is enchanted 245 

By Sidrophel the vdtch, and haunted 
With evil spirits, as you know, 
Who took my Squire and me for two,* 
Before I'd hardly time to lay 

My weapons by, and disarray, 260 

I heard a formidable noise, 
Loud as the Stentrophonic voice,* 
That roar'd far off, iUispatch and strip, 
I'm ready with th' infernal whip, 
That shall divest thy ribs of skin, 256 

To expiate thy ling'ring sin ; 

The reference is to the text : — ^* Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, 
n be bonnd in heaven." Matthew xviii. 13. 

The Knight argaes that, since temporal punishments may be mitigated 
I oommutMi, the Dest securities for truth and honesty are such oatns as 

' For. Seats in edition of 1678. 

For two evil and delinquent spirits. 

Sir Samuel Morland's speaking trumpet was so called after Homer's 
-filmed brazen-tongned Stentor. See Iliad, Vi 785. 
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Thou*8t broke perfidioualy thy oath, 

And not perform'd thy p&ghted troth, i 

But spar'd thy renegado back, I 

Where thou' jst so great a prize at stake,^ 260 

Which now the fiitea have order'd me 

For penance and revenge, to flea, 

Unless thou presently make haste ; 

Time is, time was !' — and there it ceast. 

With which, tho' startled, I confess, 866 

Yet th' horror of the thing was less < 

Than the other dismal apprehension 

Of interruption or prevention ; 

And ther^ore, snatching up the rod, 

I laid upon my back a load, S70 

Besoly'd to spare no flesh and blood. 

To make my word and honour good ; 

Till tir'd, and taking truce at length. 

For new recruits of breath and sbiength, 

I felt the blows still ply*d as fast, 976 

As if they'd been by lovers plac'd. 

In raptures of Platonic lashmg, 

And chaste contemplative baidashing.' 

When fJEhcing hastily about, 

To stand upon my guard and scout,^ 280 

I found th' infernal cunning man. 

And the under-witch, his Caliban, 

With scourges, like the furies, arm'd. 

That on my outward quarters storm'd. 

In haste I snatch' d my weapon up, 266 

And gave their hellish rage a stop ; 

Call'd thrice upon ^our name,^ and fell 

Courageously on Sidrophel : 

^ 'Die later editioiis read, when thot^dsi. 

* This was the fiomoiis saving of Roger Baooa'i braien head. 
' The epithets chaste ana contemplatiye are nsediroikioally. Bnlwefi in 

his Artificial Changeling, p. 209, says, *< the Turks call tilion tiail've 
young, and have no bearas, bardasses," that is, sodomitioEd boys. 

^ Sir Samud Luke, it will be remembered, was scout-master. See p. if 
note \ 

* In the romances of knight-errantry the heroes always invoke lh«r 
mistresses upon such occasions. 
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"Who now transform' d himself t' a bea" 
Began to roar aloud, and tear ; 200 

"When I as furiously press'd on,' 
My weapon down his throat to run. 
Laid hold on him ; but he broke loose, 
And tum*d himself into a goose, 
Div'd under water, in a pond, 296 

To hide himself from bemg found ; 
In vain I sought him ; but as soon 
As I perceiv'd him fled and gone, 
Frepiur'd, with equal haste and rage, 
His under-sore'rer to engage ; 800 

But bravely scorning to defile 
My sword with feeble blood, and vile, ' 
I judg'd it better from a quick- 
Set hedge to cut a knotted stick. 
With which I furiously laid on ; 3C6 

Till, in a harsh and doleful tone. 
It roar'd, O hold, for pity. Sir, 
I am too great a sufferer,^ 
Abus'd as you have been b'a witch, 
But conjur'd int' a worse caprich,* 31 c 

Who sends me out on many a jaunt. 
Old houses in the night to haunt, 
Por opportunities t' improve 
Designs of thievery or love ; 

With drugs convey'd in drink or meat, 316 

All feats of witches counterfeit ; 
Kill pigs and geese with powder' d glass. 
And make it for enchantment pass ; 
With cow-itch* meazle like a leper. 
And choke with fumes of guinea pepper ; 820 

Make lechers, and their punks, with dewtry,^ 
Commit fantastical advowtrv ; 

■ Some editions read : When I forionfily — 

' O, for pity, IB a favonrite expression, frequently used by Spenser 

' That is, whim, fancy, from the Italian capriceio, 

' Cowage, or Cow-itcn (Mucuna pruriens), a plant introduced from the 

st Indies in 1680, the pod of which is coverea with short hairs, which, 

ipplied to the skin, cause great itching. It is still sometimes used by 

intry lads and lasses in Tarious ways, to tease each other with. 

^ JDewtry is the old English name for Daturay a plant belonging to the 
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Bewitch hermetic men to run ' 

Stark staring mad with manicon ; 

Believe mechanic virtuosi 823 

Can raise 'em mountains in Potosi ; * 

And sillier than the antic fools, 

Take treasure for a heap of coals ;' 

Seek out for plants with signatures, 

To quack of universal cures ;* 33C 

With figures, ground on panes of glass. 

Make people on their heads to pass ;* 

Natural Order of Night-shadeSt all of whicli are extremely narcotic, and bv 
some old writer said to be intoxicating and aphrodisiae. Stramonium u 
the English species. One of the inquiries of the time, instigated by the 
Royal society, was as to the properties of Datura. See Sprat's History of 
the Royal Society, p. 161, et aeq. Advowtry signifies adultery, and is so 
used by Bacon, in his Life of Henry VII. 

> Alchymists were called hermetic philosophers. Manicon (or strychnon) 
is another narcotic, and is so called from its power of causing madness. 
Authors differ as to its modem name, some supposing it to be the PhysdUty 
or winter-cherry, others the black night-shade. See Pliny's Natural Hist 
(Rohn's edit.) vol. y. p. 241, 266. Banquo, in Shakspeare's Macbeth, 
seems to allude to it when he says : 

Were such things here, as we do speak about ? 

Or have we eaten of the insane root, 

That takes the reason prisoner ? Act i. 

2 A banter on the pretended Discoyerers of the Philosopher's Stone, one of 
whom. Van Helmont, asserted in his book, that he had made nearly eight 
ounces of gold by projecting a grain of his powder upon eight ounces of 
quicksilyer. 

^ The alchymists pretended to be able to transmute the baser metals into 
gold. Antic means antique or ancient, perhaps quizzing the Royal Society; 
or Butler might mean those dreamers among the ancients, who gave occasioB 
to the proyerb, ^^pro thesauro carbones;" they dreamed of gold, but on 
examination founa coals ; it is frequently applied by Lucian and Phiodnu. 
It must be borne in mind, howeyer, that Cation is the constitaeat part of 
diamonds and gold as well as of coal. 

* The signatures of plants were marks or figures upon them, which were 
thought to point out tneir medicinal qualties. Thus Wood-sorrel was used 
as a cordial, because its leaf is shaped like a heart. Liyerwort was giyen 
for disorders of the liyer. The hero Dragon was employed to connteraot the 
effects of poison, because its stem is specUed like some serpents. Hie jd- 
low juice of the Celandine recommended it for the cure of the jansmoS) 
and Paracelsus said, that the spots on the leayes of the Persicaria TimfW^"f* 
proyed its eflficacy in the scuryy. 

' The multiplying glass, concaye mirror, camera obscura, and other in- 
yentions, which were new in our author's time, passed with the Tolnr ftr 
enchantments : and as the law against witches was then in fbroe» tin Wr 
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And migliiy heaps of coin increase, 

Reflected from a single piece ; 

To draw in fools, whose nat'ral itches 335 

Incline perpetually to witches, 

And keep me in continual fears, 

And danger of my neck and ears ; 

When less delinquents have been seoug'd, 

And hemp on wooden anvils forg'd,* 840 

Which otners for cravats have worn 

About their necks, and took a turn. 

I pitied the sad punishment 
The wretched caitiff underwent. 
And held my drubbing of his bones 345 

Too great an honour for poltroons ; 
For knights are bound to feel no blows 
From paltry and unequal foes,* 
Who, when they slash and cut to pieces, 
Do all with civillest addresses : 350 

Their horses never give a blow, 
But when they make a leg and bow. 
I therefore spar'd his flesh, and prest him 
About the witch, with many a question. 

Quoth he. For many years he drove 355 

A kind of broking-trade in love,* 
Employed in all th' intrigues, and trust. 
Of feeble, speculative lust ; 
Procurer to th' extravagancy, 

And crazy ribaldiy of fancy, 360 

By those the devil had forsook. 
As things below him, to provoke ; 
But b'ing a virtuoso, able 
To smatter, quack, and cant, and dabble, 
He held his talent most adroit, 365 

For any mystical exploit, 

org of these curiosities were in some danger of being sentenced to 

ewell, the pillory, or the halter. 

^udin^ to the occupation of minor criminals in Bridewell, who beat 

lemp with which greater criminals were hanged. 

According to the rales of knight-errantry. See Don Quixote (book iii. 

.), and romances in general. 

Bf eaning that he was a pimp, or pander. 
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As others of his tribe had done, 

And raised their prices three to one ; 

For one predicting pimp has th* odds 

Of chaldrons of pmin downright bawds. S70 

But as an elf, the devTs valet, 

Is not so slight a thing to get,^ 

For those that do his bus*ness best, 

In hell are us'd the ruggedest ; 

Before so meriting a person 376 . 

Cou'd get a grant, but in reversion, { 

He serv'd two 'prenticeships, and longer, 

I' th* myst'ry of a lady-monger. 

For, as some write, a witch's ghost, 

As soon as from the body loos'd, 380 

Becomes a puisn^imp itself, 

And is another witch's elf; 

He, after searching far and near. 

At length found one in Lancashire, 

With whom he bargained beforehand, 385 

And, after hanging, entertained : 

Since which he's play'd a thousand feats. 

And practis'd all mechanic cheats : 

Transform'd himself to th' ugly shapes 

Of wolves and bears, baboons and apes ; 390 

Which he has varied more than witches. 

Or Pharaoh's wizards could their switches ; 

And all with whom he's had to do, 

Tum'd to as monstrous fi£;ures too ; 

Witness myself, whom he s abus'd, 895 

And to this beastly shape reduc'd ; 

B^ feeding me on beans and peas. 

He crams in nasty crevices, 

And turns to comfits by his arts, 

To make me relish for desserts, 400 

And one by one, with shame and fear. 

Lick up the candied provender. 

^ William Lilly says he was fourteen years before he could get an elf or 
ghost of a departed witch, but at last found one in Lancashire. Thii 
country has always been famous for witches, but the ladies there are now u 
called out of compliment to their witchery or beauty. 
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Beside— But as h* was mnning on, 

To tell what other feats he'd done, 

The lad3r stopt his full career, 406 

And told him, now 'twas time to hear. 

If half those things, said she, be true— 

They're all, quoth he, I swear hj jou. 

"Why then, said she, that Sidrophel 

Has damn'd himself to th' pit of hell, 4io 

Who, mounted on a broom, the nag ' 

And hackney of a Lapland hag, 

In quest of you came hither post, 

Within an hour, I'm sure, at most. 

Who told me all you swear and say, 416 

Quite contrary, another way ; 

Yow'd that you came to him, to know 

If you should carry me or no ; 

And would hare hir'd him and his imps. 

To be your match*makers and pimps, 420 

T' engage the devil on your side. 

And steal, like Proserpine, your bride ; 

But he, disdaining to embrace 

So filthy a design, and base. 

You fell to yapouring and huffing, 425 

And drew upon him like a raffian; 

Surpris'd him meanly, unprepar'd. 

Before he 'ad time to mount his guard, 

And left him dead upon the ground. 

With many a bruise and desperate wound ; 430 

Swore you had broke and robb'd his house. 

And stole his talismanique louse,^ 

And aU his new-found old inventions. 

With flat felonious intentions, 

Which he could bring out, where he had, 435 

And what he bought 'em for, and paid ; 

lApland w head-quarters for witchcraft, and it is from these Scandi- 
jis that we derive the accepted tradition that witches ride through the 
1 broom-sacks. See Scheffer's History of Lapland, Mallef s Northern 
raities, and Keightley's Fairy Mythology. 

Che poet intimates that Sidrophel, being much placed with lice, had 
> a talisman, or formed a louse in a certain position of the stars, to 
\ away this kind of vermin. , 
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His flea, hia morpion, and punese,' 

He *ad gotten for his proper ease, 

And all in perfect minutes made, 

By th' ablest artists of the trade ; 440 

AfVTiieh, he could prove it, since he lost, 

He has been eaten up almost, 

And altogether, might amount 

To many hundreds on account ; 

For which he 'ad got sufficient warrant 446 

To seize the malefactors errant. 

Without capacity of bail. 

But of a cart's or horse's tail ; 

And did not doubt to bring the wretches 

To serve for pendulums to watches, 460 

Which, modem virtuosi say. 

Incline to hanging every way.* 

Beside, he swore, and swore 'twas true. 

That ere he went in quest of you. 

He set a figure to discover 466 

If you were fled to Eye or Dover ; 

And found it clear, that to betray 

Yourself and me, you fled this way ; 

And that he was upon pursuit. 

To take you somewhere hereabout. 46i) • 

He vpw*d he'd had intelligence 

Of all that pass'd before and since ; 

And found, that ere you came to him, 

y had been engaging life and limb 

About a case of tender conscience, 465 

Where both abounded in your own sense ; 

Till Ealpho, by his Light and Grace, ^ 

Had clear'd all scruples in the case. 

And prov'd that you might swear, and own 

Whatever' s by the Wicked done : 470 

Por which, most basely to requite 

The service of his Gifts and Light, 

^ The talisman of a flea, a louse, and a bug. Morpion and Pauke m 
French terms. 

3 Meaning the balance for watches, which may be called a sabstitiite ibr 
the pendulum, and was invented about our author's time by Dr Hodw. 
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You strove t' oblige him, by main force, 

To scourge his ribs instead of yours ; 

But that he stood upon his guard, 476 

And all your vapouring outdar'd ; 

For which, between you both, the feat 

Has never been performed as yet. 

While thus the lady talk'd, the Knight 
Tum'd th' outside of his eyes to white ; 480 

As men of Inward Light are wont 
To turn their optics in upon 't ; * 
He wonder'd how she came to know 
What he had done, and meant to do ; 
Held up his affidavit hand,^ 486 

As if he 'd been to be arraign'd ; 
Cast towards the door a ghastly look. 
In dread of Sidrophel, and spoke : 

Madam, if but one word be true 
Of all the wizard has told you, 490 

Or but one single circumstance 
In all th' apocryphal romance ; 
May dreadnil earthquakes swallow down 
This vessel, that is all your own ;^ 
Or may the heavens fall, and cover 496 

These relics of your constant lover.^ 

You have provided weU, quoth she, 
I thank you, for yourself and me. 

The Dissenters are ridiculed for an affected sanctity, and turning up the 
tes of their eyes, which Echard calls " showing the heavenly part of the 
" Thus Ben Jonson in his story of Cocklosscl and the Deyi( 

To help it he called for a puritan poacht 

That used to turn up the eggs of his eyes. 

i Fenton (in his Epistle to Southemc) : 

Her eyes she disciplined percisely right, 

Both when to wink, and how to turn the white. 

also Tale of a Tub, p. 207. 

When any one takes an oath, he puts his right hand to the book, that 
o the New Testament, and kisses it ; but the Covenanters, in swearing, 
sed to kiss the book, saying it was Popish and superstitious ; and sub- 
ited the ceremony of holding up the right hand, which they used also 
iking any oath before the magistrate. 

This is an equivocation ; the ^* vessel ** is evidently not the abject suitor, 
the lady herself. 
The Enight etdU means the widow, but speaks as if he meant himself. 
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And shown your Presbyterian wits 

Jump punctual ^ with the Jesuits' ; 600 

A most compendious way, aad civil, 

At once to cheat the world, the deyil, 

With heaven and hell, yourselves, and those 

On whom you vainly think t' impose. 

Why then, quoth he, may hell surprise — 506 

That trick, said she, will not pass twice : 
I've leam'd how far I'm to believe 
Tour pinning oaths upon your sleeve ; ^^ 

But there's a better way of cleario^ 
What you would prove, than downnght swearing : 6io 
For if you have perform'd the feat, 
l?he blows are visible as yet. 
Enough to serve for satisfaction 
Of nicest scruples in the action ; 
And if you can produce those knobs, 615 

Altho' they're but the witch's drubs, 
I'll pass them all upon account. 
As u your nat'ral self had done 't ; 
Provided that they pass th' opinion 
Of able juries of old women, 6W 

Who, us'd to judge all matter of facts 
For bellies,^ mav do so for backs. 

Madam, quoth he, vbur love's a million. 
To do is less than to be willing. 
As I am, were it in my power, 625 

T' obey what you command, and more ; 
But for performing what vou bid, 
I thank you as much as il I did. 
You know I ought to have a care ^ 

To keep my wounds from taking air ; ^ 4 . ^ 

For wounds in those that are aU heart, 
Are dangerous in any part. 

I find, quoth she, my goods and chattels 
Are like to prove but mere drawn battles ; 

* "Jump punctual" means to agree exactly. "You will find" (sayi 
Petyt, in nis Visions of the Reformation] " tnat though they haTe two 
faces that look different ways, yet they have hoth the same lineaments, ths 
same principles, and the same practices." 

* When a woman pretends to be pregnant, in order to gain a respite from 
her sentence, the fact must be ascertained by a jury of matronii. 
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Por still the longer we contend, 635 

We are but farther off the end. 
But granting now we should agree, 
What is it you expect from -me ? 

Your plighted faith, quoth he, and word 
You pass'd in heaven, on record, 540 

Where all. contracts to hare and t' hold, 
Are everlastingly enroll' d : 
And if 'tis counted treason here ^ 
To raze records, 'tis much more there. 

Quoth she. There are no bargains driv'n, 645 

Nor marriages clapp'd up in heav'n ; * 
And that's the reason, as some guess, 
There is no heay'n in marriages ; 
Two things that naturally press ' 
Too narrowly, to be at ease : 66C 

Their business there is only love. 
Which marriage is not like t' improve ; * 
Love, that's too generous t' abide 
To be against its nature tied ; 

Por where 'tis of itself inclin'd, 666 

It breaks loose when it is confin'd,* 
And like the soul, its harbourer, 
Debarr'd the freedom of the air. 
Disdains against its will to stay. 
But struggles out, and flies away : 660 

And therefore never can comply, 
T* endure the matrimonial tie, 

t was made felony by Act 8 Bic. II., and 8 Hen. VI., cap. 12. 
lark xii. 25 : "For when (hey shall arise from the dead, they neither 
r nor are given in marriage." 
liat is, bargains and marriages. 

Flnrimns in coelis amor est, connnbia nnlla: 
Conjugia in terris plnrima, ni^us amor. 

J. Owen, Epigram, lib. 2. 

Ixju thought Eloise, according to Pope : 

Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 

Chaucer, in his Frankeleynes Tale : 

Lore wol not be constrained by maistrie : 
Whan maistre cometh, the goa of love anon 
Beteth his winges, and, farewel, he is gon. 
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That binds the female and the male, 

Where th' one is but the other's bail ; 

Like Eoman gaolers, when they slept, 665 j 

Chained to the prisoners they kept :* I 

Of which the true and faithlull'st lover 

Gives best security to suffer. 

Marriage is but a beast, some say,' 

That carries double in foul way, 670 

And therefore 'tis not to b' admir'd. 

It should so suddenly be tir'd ; 

A bargain, at a venture made, 

Between two partners in a trade : 

For what's inferr'd by t' have and t' hold, 675 

But something pass'a away and sold ?^ 

That, as it makes but one of two, 

[Reduces all things else as low ; 

And at the best is but a mart 

Between the one and th' other part, 680 

That on the marriage day is paid. 

Or hour of death, the bet it laid ;^ 

And all the rest of bett'r or worse, 

Both are but losers out of purse : 

For when upon their ungot heirs 686 

Th' entail themselves and all that's theirs, 

What blinder bargain e'er was driven, 

Or wager laid at six and seven ? 

To pass themselves away, and turn 

Their children's tenants ere they're bom ? 6W 

Beg one another idiot 

To guardians, ere they are begot ; 

* That is, where if one of them is faulty, the other is drawn into diffl" 
eulties by it, and the truest lover is likely to be the greatest sufferer. 

^ The custom among the Romans was to chain the right hand of tba 
culprit to the left hand of the guard. 

* Sir Thomas Brown says that he could be content that we might pro- 
create like trees without conjunction. 

* An equivocation. The words " to have and to hold," in the marriage 
ceremony, signify " I take to possess and keep;" in deeds of conveTaiioe 
their meaning is, ^^ I give to be possessed and kept by anothei. The SaHs* 
bury Missal (sec edition 1554) reads, ** I take thee for my wedded wife to 
have and to hold /or this day** 

' Some editions read, the bet i$ laid. 
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Or ever shall, perhaps, by th* one 

Who's bound to Touch 'em for his own, 

Tho' got b' implicit generation,^ 696 

And general cmb of aU the nation ; 

For which she's fortified no less 

Than aU the island with four seas : ' 

Exacts the tribute of her dower, 

In ready insolence and power, 600 

And makes him pass away, to have 

And hold to her, himself, her shtve. 

More wretched than an ancient villain,' 

Condemn' d to drudgery and tilling ; 

While all he does upon the by, dOi 

She is not bound to justify, 

Nor at her proper cost and charge 

Maintain the feats he does at large.^ 

Such hideous sots were those obedient 

Old vassals to their ladies regent, 6lo 

To give the cheats the eldest hand 

In foul play, by the laws o' th' land, 

For which so many a legal cuckold^ 

Has been run down in courts, and truckled : 

A law that most unjustly yokes 615 

AU Johns of Stilej to Joans of Nokes,® 

rhis would seem to mean generation on faith ; but Dr Johnson says, 

'/sit signifies mixt, complicated, intricate, perplexed. Grey illustrates 

3ference by the story of a woman who alleged that she was enceinte by 

nsband, though he nadbeen three years ament from her, upon the plea 

she had received yery comfortable letters from him. 

rhe interpretation of the law was, that a child could not be deemed a 

rd, if the husband had remained in the island, or within the four seas. 

Sutler's Remains, yol. i. p. 122. 

rhe villains were a sort or serfis or slaves, bound to the land, and passed 

it to any purchaser : as the lord was not answerable for anything done by 

illain tenant, no more is the wife for anything done by her viUain hus- 

, though he is bound to justify and maintain all that his wife does. 

Cleaning that the husband is bound under all circumstances to main- 

the cremt of his wife, a condition as degrading as that of villainage, by « 

h the tenants were bound to render the most abject services to their 

; while the wife, on the other hand, is in no respect responsible for 

insband. 

1 legal cuckold is one who has proved his title by an action for 

rkese are names given in law proceedings to indefinite persons, like 
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Without distinction of degree, 

Condition, age, or quality ; 

Admits no pow'r of revocation, 

Nor valuable consideration, 62C 

Nor writ of error, nor reverse 

Of judgment past, for better or worse ; 

"Will not allow the privileges 

That beggars challenge under hedfi;e8, 

Who, when they're griev'd, can miGS:e dead horses 626 

Their spiritual judges of divorces ;* 

While nothing else but rem in re^ 

Can set the proudest wretches firee ; 

A slavery beyond enduring, 

But that 'tis of their own procuring. 680 

As spiders never seek the fly. 

But leave him, of himself, t' apply ; 

So men are by themselves betray'd, 

To quit the freedom they enjoy'd. 

And run their necks into a noose, 635 

They'd break 'em after to break loose. 

As some, whom death would not depart,* 

Have done the feat themselves by art. 

Like IndiEui widows, gone to bed 

In flaming curtains to the dead ;' 640 

And men has often dangled for 't. 

And yet will never leave the sport. 

Nor do the ladies want excuse 

For all the stratagems they use. 

To gain th' advantage of the seV ^ 

And lurch the amorous rook and cheat. 

For as the Pythagorean soul 

Buns thro' all beasts, and flsh, and fowl,^ 

John Doe and Kichard Boe, or Cains and Titus, in fhe civil law. See 
an amusins^ paper on the subject in Spectator, 577. But Butler has hv* 
morously cnanged John o' Nokes into a female. 

^ The gipsies, it is said, are satisfied of the validity of such deoiiioiii. 

^ Allu£nf to several revisions of the Common Prayer before the left) niuK 
it 9tood, ^^ til death us depart," and then was altered to, *' til deaUi us do ptrt" 

^ They used to burn themselves on the funeral piles of tibeir hosblDdif 
a custom which has but recently been abolished. 

* Set^ that is, the game, a term at tennis. 

* The doctrine of metempsychosis. Pythagoras, according to Heradidies 
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And Haa a .mack of ev'ry one, 

So love does, and has ever done ; C50 

And therefore, thou&;h 'tis ne'er so fond,^ 

Takes strangely to the vagabond. 

'Tis but an ague that's reverst, 

Whose hot fit takes the patient first, 

That after bums with cold as much 656 

As iron in Greenland does the touch ; ^ . 

Melts in the furnace of desire, 

Like glass, that's but the ice of fire ; 

And when his heat of fancy's over. 

Becomes as hard and frail a lover : ' 660 

For when he's with love-powder laden, 

And prim'd and cock'd by Miss or Madam, 

The smallest sparkle of an eye 

Gives fire to his artillery, 

And off the loud oaths go, but, while 666 

They're in the very act, recoil : 

Hence 'tis so few dare take their chance 

Without a sep'rate maintenance ; 

And widows, who have try'd one lover. 

Trust none again 'till they 've made over ; * 670 

Or if they do, before they marry. 

The foxes weigh the geese they carry ;* 

used to say that he remembered not only what men, but what plants and 
what animals, his sonl had passed through. And Empedocles declared of 
nimself, that he had been first a boy, then a girl, then a plant, then a bird, 
then a fish. 
1 In the edition of 1678, " ere so fond." 

> Metals, if applied to the fiesh, in very cold climates, occasion extreme 
pain. This well-KUown fact is occasioned by the rapid and excessive ab- 
straction of caloric from the flesh ; just as a bum is by the rapid and exces- 
sive communication of it. Virgil, m his Georgics, I. 92, speaks of cold as 
burning. Some years ago, we believe in 1814, a report ran through the news- 
papers that a boy, pumng his tongue, out of bravado, to the iron of Menai 
ondffo, when the cold was below zero, found it adhere so violently, that it 
coida not be withdrawn without surgical aid, and the loss of part of it. 

s That is, becomes as hard and frail as glass : for after being melted 
in the furnace of desire, he congeals like melted glass, which, when the 
heat is over, is not unlike ice. 

* Made over their property, in trust, to a third person for their sole and 
separate use. 

> Sir Kenelm Digby, in his Treatise on Bodies, chap. 86, § 38, relates thif 
ftoTToftliefox. 

V 2 
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And ere they Tenture o*er a stream^ 

Know how to size themselyes and tiieiu. 

Whence wittiest ladies always choose 675 

To undertake the heaviest goose : 

Eor now the world is grown so wary. 

That few of either sex dare marry, 

But rather trust, on tick, t* amours, 

The cross and pile, for better or worse ; ^ 680 

A mode that is held honourable. 

As well as French, and fiuhionable : 

For when it falls out for the best. 

Where both are incommoded least, 

In soul and body two unite, 686 

To make up one hermaphrodite. 

Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilling,* 

They 've more punctilios and capriclieB 

Between the petticoat and breecheSi 690 

More petulant extravagances. 

Than poets make 'em in romances ; 

Tho', when their heroes 'spouse the dames, 

We hear no more of charms and flames ; 

For then their late attracts decline, 681 

And turn as eager as prick'd wine ; 

And aU their catterwauling tricks. 

In earnest to as jealous piques; 

Which th' ancients wisely signifjr'd 

By th' yellow mantos of the bride.* 700 

For jealousy is but a kind 

Of dap and grincam of the mind,^ 

^ Signifying a mere toes up, heads or tails. 

' On the shillings of Philip and Marj, coined 1565, the feces era pUoed 
opposite, and near to each other. Cleyeland, in his poem an. an Hennaphio- 
dite, has a similar expression : 

" Thus did nature's mintage Tary, 
Coining thee a Philip and Muy." 

3 The bride, amons^ the Romans, was brought home to her husband in i 
yellow veiL The widow intimates that the yellow colour of the Toil was in 
emblem of jealous]^. 

* The later editions read erineam ; either of them is a cant word, denoting 
an infectious disease, or whimsical affection of the mind, applied commonly 
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The natural effects of love, 

As other flames and aches ^ prove : 

But all the mischief is, the doubt 705 

On whose account they first broke out ; 

For tho' Ghineses eo to bed, 

And lie-in in their ladies' stead,' 

And, for the pains they took before, 

Are nurs'd and pamper'd to do more ; 710 

Our green-men * do it worse, when th* hap 

To Ml in labour of a clap ; 

Both lay the child to one another. 

But who's the fiftther, who the mother, 

re, lewdnesg, or jealonsy. Thus, in the manors of East and West 
me, in Berksbire, if tbe widow by mcontinence forfeits her free bench, 
lay recoyer it a^ain by ridin? into we next manor court, backward, on 
2k ram, with hia tail in her nand, and saying the following words : 

Here I am, ridine upon a black ram, 
lake a whore as I am : 
And for my crincom crancnm, 
Haye lost my bincum bancum. 

Blounf s Fragmenta Antiq. p. 144. 

t's Glossary affords the following illnstration. "Ton mnst know^ 
a a nobleman 'tis abusiye ; no, in him the serpigo, in a knight the 
omea, in a gentleman the Neapolitan scabb, ana in a serviiurman or 
ier tiie plune pox." Jones's Adrasta, 163d. But see Wright's 
ary, sub yoc. Orineombea^ Craneum^ Chrineomes, 
Lcnes was a dissyllable in Butler's time, and long afterwards. See 
I at page 191. 

A some countries, after the wife has recoyered from her lying in, it has 
the custom for the husband to go to bed, and be treated with the same 
ind tenderness. See ApoUonius Rhodius, II. 1013, and Valerius Flac* 
r. 148. The history of mankind hath scarcely fumished any thing more 
countable than the preyalence of this custom. We meet with it in 
at and modem times, in the Old World and in the New, among nations 
lould neyer haye had the least intercourse with each other. It is prac- 
in China, and in Purchas's Pilgrims it is said to be practised among 
Brazilians. At Haarlem, a cambric cockade hung to the door, shows 
he woman of the house is brought to bed, and that her husband claims 
tection from arrests during the six weeks of his wife's confinement. 
tz Memoirs, yoL ii. p. 396. 

law and inexperienced youths; green is still used in the same sense. 
ispeare, in Hamlet, Act iy. sc. 5, says : 

And we haye done but grttady to inter him. 
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'Tie hard to say in multitudeB, 715 

Or who imported the French goods.^ 

But health and sicknesB b'ing all one. 

Which both engag'd before to own,* 

And are not with their bodies bound 

To worship, only when they're sound, 720 

Both give and take their equal shares 

Of all they suffer by false wares ; 

A fate no lover can divert 

With all his caution, wit, and art : 

Eor 'tis in vain to think to guess 726 

At women by appearances. 

That paint and patch their imperfections 

Of intellectual complexions. 

And daub their tempers o'er with washes 

As artificial as their faces ; 780 

Wear under vizard-masks ' their talents 

And mother-wits before their gallants ; 

^ Nicholas Monardes, a physician of Seville, who died 1577, teOs us, that 
this disease was supposed to haye heen hrotig ht into Eorope at the siege of 
Naples, from the West Indies, hy some of Colombns's Bauors who aoeom* 
panied him to Naples, on his retiun from his first rojBge in 1493. When 
peace was there made between the French and Spaniards, the armies of both 
nations had free intercourse, and conversing witn ^e same womem were in- 
fected by this disorder. The Spaniards thought they bad received the 
contagion from the French, and the French imdntained that it had been 
communicated to them by the Spaniards. GuiooiaTdim, at the end of his 
second book of the History of Italy, dates the origin of this distemper in 
Europe, at the year 1495. But Dr Grascoigne, as quoted hj AmAmj 
Wood, says he knew several persons who had died of it in his time, tint 
is, before 1457, in which year his will was proved. Indeed, after all tha- 
pains which have been taken by inquisitive writers to proye thiat this diseMe 
was brought from America, or the West Indies, the niet is not soAciflBttT 
established. Perhaps it was generated in Guinea, or some other eqnisoetiii 
part of Africa. Astruc, who wrote the History of Diseases, says it was bmckt 
from the West Indies, between the years 1494 and 1496. In the ettheit 
printed book on the subject, Leonicentu de Epidemia quam liaU Ma/htm 
GaUioum, Qalli vero Neapolitanum voeani, Ven9t, Aldi^ 1497, the diiCMe 
is said to have been till then unknown in Ferrara. 

2 Alluding to the words of the marriage ceremony : bo in the fbUowiig 
Unes, 

— with their bodies bound 
To xDorship. 

s Masks were introduoed at the Beitontion, and were then won ai a 
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Until they're hamper'd in the noode. 
Too fast to dream of breaking loose : 
When all the flaws they strove to hide 735 

Are made unready with the bride^ 
That with her wedding-clothes undresses 
Her complaisance and gentilesses ; 
Tries aU ner arts to take upon her 
The government, £rom th' easy owner ; 740 

Until the wretch is glad to wave 
His lawful right, and turn her slave ; 
Finds all his having and his holding 
. Beduc'd if eternal noise and scoldmg ; 
The conjugal petard, that tears 74S 

Down all portcullices of ears,^ 
And makes the. volley of one tongue 
For all their leathern shields too strong ; 
When only arm'd with noise and nails, 
The female silkworms tide the males,^ 760 

Transform 'em into rams and goats. 
Like syrens, with their charming notes ;' 
Sweet as a screech-owl's serenade. 
Or those enchanting murmurs made 
By th' husband mandrake, and the wife, 765 

Both buried, like themselves, alive.^ 

Quoth he, these reasons are but strains 
Of wanton, over*heated brains, 

ifinetife dgn by the gay ladies of the theatre. Afterwards the use of 
SBi became more general 

^ The poet humorously compares the noise and clamour of a scolding wife, 
lieh breaks the drum of her husband's ears, to the petard, or short cannon, 
3d for beating down the gates of a castle. 

> Tlus was one of the early beliefs respecting the silkworm. See Edward 
illiams' Virginia's richly Valued, Lond. 1660, p. 26. 

* The Sirens, according to the poets, were three sea-monsters, half 
nea aad half flsh ; their names were Parthenope, Ligea, and Leucosia. 
iflir vsnal residence was about the island of Sicily, where, by the charm - 
i; melody of their voices, they used to detam those that heard them, and 
m tftnafonned them into some sort of brute animals. 
» AndLent botanists entertained various conceits about this plant ; in its 
ked roots they discovered the shapes of men and women ; and the sound 
libh proceeded from, its strong nbres when strained or torn from the 
nind, they took for the roiee of a human being ; sometimes they im- 
(ned that they had distinctly heard their conrersation. The poet takes 

> liberty of enlai]ging upon those hints, and represents the mandrake 
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Which ralliers in their wit or drink 

Do rather wheedle with, than think. 760 

Man was not man in paradise. 

Until he was created twice, 

And had his better half, his bride, 

Carv'd from th' original, his side,' 

T' amend his natuial defects, 765 

And perfect his recruited sex ; 

Enlarge his breed, at once, and lessen 

The pains and labour of increasing, 

By changing them for other cares, 

As by his dried-up paps appears. 770 

His body, that stupendous frame. 

Of all the world the anagram,^ 

Is of two equal parts compact. 

In shape and symmetry exact, 

Of which the left and female side 776 

Is to the manly right a bride,' 

husband and wife quarrelling under ground ; a situation, he says, not man 
uncomfortable ^an that of a married imir continually at Tariance, since 
these, if not in fact buried aliye, are so virtually. 

1 Thus Cleveland : 

Adam, 'till his rib was lost, 
Had the sexes thus engrost. 
When Providence our sire did cleave, 
And out of Adam carved Eve, 
Then did man 'bout wedloek treat. 
To make his body up complete. 

2 Anagram means a transposition of the letters of a woi^ by which i 
new meaning is extracted from it ; as in Dr Bumey's well-known anagrai 
of Horatio Nelson — Honor est a Nilo. Man is often called the microoosm, 
or world in miniature, and it is in this sense that Butler deseribes him. 

* In the Symposium of Plato, Aristophanes, one of the dialogists, relates, 
that the human species, at its original formation, consisted not only of nalflB 
and females, but of a third kind, combining both sexes in one. This hit 
species, it is said, havine^ rebelled against Jupiter, was, by way of ponidi- 
ment, completely divided; whence the strong propensity which incbneetike 
separate parts to a reilnion, and the assumed origin of love. And sinoe it ii 
hardly possible that the dissevered moieties should stumble upoa eieh 
dther, after they have wandered about the earth, we may, upon ue sime 
by^thesis, account for the number of unhappy and disproportionate matdM 
which men daily encounter, by saying that they mistake their proper hi^hrei. 
Hoore makes a happy use of this notion in speaking of bidlaa musio beftm 
it is wedded to poetry : ** A pretty air without wor£ resemUes one of thoie 
Ao//' creatures of Plato, which are described as wandering in aeaibb ef tiM 
remainder of themselves through the world." — Natumal ^tre. .j 
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Both join'd together with such art, 
That nothing else but death can part. 
Those heay'm' attracts of yours, your ejes, 
And £Eice, that all the world surprise, 780 

That dazzle all that look upon ye, 
And scorch all other ladies tawny : 
Those ravishing and charming graces, 
Are all made up of two half &ces 
That, in a mathematic line, 786 

liike those in other heavens, join ;' 
Of which, if either grew alone, 
'Twould fright as much to look upon : 
And so womd that sweet bud, your lip, 
TVithout the other's fellowship. 790 

. Our noblest senses act by pairs. 
Two eyes to see, to hear two ears ; 
Th' intelligencers of the mind, 
To wait upon the soul designed : 
But those that serve the body alone, 795 

Are single and confin'd to one. 
The world is but two parts, that meet 
And close at th* equinoctial fit ; 
And so are all the works of nature, 
Stamp'd with her signature on matter ; 800 

'Which all her creatures, to a leaf. 
Or smallest blade of grass, receive.^ 
All which sufficiently declare 
How entirely marriage is her care. 
The only method that she uses, 806 

In all the wonders she produces ; 
And those that take their rules from her 
Can never be deceiv'd, nor err : 
Por what secures the civil life, 
But pawns of children, and a wife P ^ 810 

That lie, Hke hostages, at stake, 
To pay for all men undertake ; 

That 18, that join insensibly i n an impCTceptib le line, like the imaginary 
■ of mathematiflianB. Othm40II^^SSf9sAiuPdal heavens. 
AQodiiig to tlio 9faigf^g^^SMSii!BiLtj^b^ plants down to 
maUflrt forms. 
See Lord 
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To whom it is as necessary 

As to be bom and breathe, to marry ; 

So universal, all mankind 816 

In nothing else is of one mind : 

Por in what stupid age, or nation. 

Was marriage ever out of fashion ? 

Unless among the Amazons,^ 

Or cloister'd friars and vestal nuns, 880 

Or Stoics, who, to bar the freaks 

And loose excesses of the sex. 

Preposterously would have all women 

Tum'd up to all the world in common ;* 

Tho' men would find such mortal feuds 825 

In sharing of their public goods, 

'Twould put them to more charge of lives, 

Than they're supply'd with now by wives ; 

Until they graze, and wear their clothes. 

As beasts do, of their native growths : ^ 8du 

Por simple wearing of their horns 

Will not suffice to serve their turns. 

Por what can we pretend t' inherit, 

Unless the marriage deed will bear it P 

Could claim no right to lands or rents, 8S( 

But for our parents' settlements ; 

Had been but younger sons o' th' earth, 

Debarr'd it all, but for our birth.* 

What honours, or estates of peers, 

Could be preserv'd but by their heirs ? 840 

And what security maintains 

Their right and title, but the banns ? 

* The Amazons, according to the old mythological stories, avoided mar- 
riage and pennitted no men to lire amongst them, neyertheless heldperiodi* 
cal intercourse with them. The vestals were under a vow of pexpetnl 
chastity. 

2 Diogenes assertedthatmarria^ was nothinghat an empty name, iii 
Zeno, the father of the Stoics, maintained that all women ought to be ooof 
moUf that no words were obscene, and no parts of the body need be ooTendi 

* 1. e. such intercommunity of women would be productlye of the wool 
consequences, unless mankind were reduced to the most barbuovs Mid 
nature, and men became altogether brutes. 

* If there had been no matrimony, we should have had no juuiUli 
made for us by our forefathers ; but, uke younger ohildrea of our priniiiM 
parent the earth, should have been excluded from every poesenkni. 
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What crowns could be hereditaty, 

If greatest monarchs did not marry, 

And with their consorts consamini^ 845 

Their weightiest interests of state P 

Eor all th* amours of princes are 

But guarantees of peace or war. 

Or what but marriage has a charm^ 

The rage of empires to disarm P 860 

Make blood and desolation cease, 

And fire and sword unite in peace. 

When all their fierce contests for forage 

Conclude in articles of marriage p 

Nor does the genial bed provide 855 

Less for the interests of the bride, 

Who else had not the least pretence 

T' as much as due benevolence ; 

Could no more title take upon her 

To virtue, quality, and honour, 860 

Than ladies errant, unconfin'd. 

And femme-coverts to all mankind. 

All women would be of one piece. 

The virtuous matron, and the miss ; 

The nymphs of chaste Diana's train 865 

The same with those in Lewkner's-lane,^ 

But for the difference marriage makes 

'Twixt wives and Ladies of me Lakes :^ 

Besides, the joys of place and birth. 

The sex's paradise on earth,' 870 

A privilege so sacred held, 

That none will to their mothers yield ; 

Charles-street, Drory-lane, inhabited chiefly by strampets. 

Heaning ladies of pleasure. The 1^7 of the Lake was represented 
»me of ue old romances as a mistress of king Arthur. 

Thus Mr Pope : 

For sylphs, yet mindfol of their andent race. 
Are, as when women, wond'rons fond of place. 

^ poet, though Tiadicating the ladies and the happy state of matrimony, 
not Iidp introduoing this stroke of satire : Bastaras haye no place, ot 



7^^?^^ 
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But rather than not so before, 

Abandon heaven at the door :^ 

And if th' indulgent law allows 875 

A greater freedom to the spouse, 

The reason is, because the wife 

Buns greater hazards of her life ; 

Is trusted with the form and matter 

Of all mankind, bj careful nature, 880 

Where man brings nothing but the stuff 

She finunes the wond'rous fabric of; 

Who therefore, in a strait, may freely 

Demand the clergy of her belly,* 

And mi^e it save ner the same way, 886 

It seldom misses to betray ; 

Unless both parties wisely enter 

Into the liturgy-indenture.' 

And tho' some fits of small contest 

Sometimes fall out among the best, 890 

That is no more than ev'ry lover 

Does from his hackney lady suffer ; 

That makes no breach of faith and love. 

But rather, sometimes, serves t*improve ; 

!For as, in running, ev'ry pace 896 

Is but between two legs a race, 

In which both do their uttermost 

To get before, and win the post ; 

Yet when they're at their race's ends, 

They're still as kind and constant friends, 900 

And, to relieve their weariness. 

By turns give one another ease ; 

1 That is, will not eyen go to church if they have not their right of pre- 
cetlenoe. Chaucer says of ue wife of Bath, 451 : 

In all the parish wif ne was there non, 
That to the offring before hire shulde son, 
And if ther did, certain so wrotii was uie, 
That she was out of alle charitee. 

s Meaning benefit of^ergy, on account of pregnancy. See note on lina 
622, at page 286. 

* This aJlndes to the form enjoined in the Directory, when it was con* 
tnry to law to be married by the sendee in the Book of Ck)mmon Prayer. 
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So all those false alarms of strife 

Between the husband and the wife, 

And little quarrels, often proye 905 

To be but new recruits of loye ; * 

When those who're always kind or coy,* 

In time must either tire or cloy. 

Nor are their loudest clamours more 

Than as they're relish*d, sweet or sour ; 9io 

Like music, that proves bad or good, 

According as *tis understood. 

In all amours a lover bums 

With frowns, as well as smiles, by turns ; 

And hearts have been as oft with sullen, 916 

As charming looks, surprised and stolen : 

Then why should more oewitching clamour 

Some lovers not as much enamour P 

For discords make the sweetest airs. 

And curses are a kind of pray'rs ; 920 

Too slight alloys for all those grand 

Eelicities by marriage gain'd : 

Por nothing else has pow*r to settle 

Th' interests of love perpetual ; 

An act and deed that makes one heart 925 

Become another's counter-part, 

And passes fines on £siith and love,' 

InrolI'd and register'd above. 

To seal the slippery knots of vows. 

Which nothing else but death can loose. 930 

And what security's too strong 

To guard that gentle heart from wrong. 

That to its friend is glad to pass 

Itself away, and all it has, 

^ So Terence. The quarrels of lovers are the renewal of love. Andria 
III. 3. 

2 Cat/, or Coye, \b used here in the sense of toying or fondling. So 
Shakspeare, 

« Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed. 
While I thy amiable cheek do coy." 

Mids. N. D. Act iv. sc. 1. 
Bat see Wright's Glossary sttb voce, 

* That is, makes them irrevocable, and secures the title ; as passing a fins 
m law does a conveyance or settlement. 
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And, like an anchorite, gives over 036 

This world, for th' heav'n of a lover ? * 

I grant, quoth she, there are some few 
Who take that course, and find it true ; 
But millions, whom the same does sentence 
To heav*n b' another way, repentance. 940 

Love's arrows are but shot at rovers,* 
Tho' all they hit they turn to lovers, 
And all the weighty consequents 
Depend upon more blind events 
Than gamesters when they play a set, 94» 

With greatest cunning, at piquet, 
Put out with caution, but take in 
They know not what, unsight, unseen. 
For what do lovers, when they're fast 
In one another's arms embrac'd, 950 

But strive to plunder, and convey 
Each other, like a prize, away ? 
To change the property of selves. 
As suckmg children are by elves ?* 
And if they use their persons so, 056 

What will they to their fortunes do ? 
Their fortunes ! the perpetual aims 
Of all their extasies and flames. 
For when the money's on the book, 
And " all my worldly goods" — but spoke,* 960 

The formal livery and seisin 
That puts a lover in possession, 
To that alone the bridegroom's wedded. 
The bride a flam that's superseded ; 
To that their faith is still made good, 965 

And all the oaths to us they vow'd ; 

^ Id this speech the Knight makes amends for previous unconrteonsness. 
And defends tne ladies and the married state with great gallantry, wit, and 
good sense. 

' That is, shot at random, not at a target. 

' The fairies were believed to be capable of exchanging infants in the 
cradle for some of their own *^ Elfin brood," or for the cnildren of other 
parents. See Keightley's Fairy Mythology. 

* Alluding to the form of marriage in the Common Prayer Book, where 
the fee is directed to be put upon the book with the wedding-ring, and the 
bridegroom endows the bride with all his worldly goods. 
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Fop when we once resign our pow'ps, 

We've nothing left we can calf ours : 

Our money's now become the miss 

Of all your lives and services ; 970 

And we forsaken and postpon'd, 

But bawds to what before we own'd ; 

Which, as it made y' at first gallant us^ 

So now hires others to supplant us, 

Until 'tis aU tum'd out of doors, 975 

As we had been, for new amours. 

For what did ever heiress yet 

By being; boyn to lordships get ? 

when the more lady she s of manors, 

She's but expos'd to more trepanners, 980 

Fays for their projects and designs. 

And for her own destruction fines ; * 

And does but tempt them with her riches. 

To use her as the dev'l does witches. 

Who takes it for a special grace, 986 

To be their cully for a space, 

That, when the time's expir'd, the drazels' 

For ever may become his vassals : 

So she, bewitch'd by rooks and spirits, 

Betrays herself, and all sh' inherits ; 990 

Is bought and sold, like stolen goods. 

By pimps, and match-makers, and bawds ; 

Until they force her to convey 

And steal the thief himself away. 

These are the everlasting fruits 99c 

Of all your passionate love-suits, 

Th' effects of all your am'rous fancies, 

To portions and mheritances ; 

Tour love-sick raptures for fruition 

Of dowry, jointure, and tuition ; looo 

To which you make address and courtship. 

And with your bodies strive to worship, 

* Fines, signifies payt ; . implying ikat ker wealth, by exjKMing her to tLs 
nares of fortune-hunters, may be uie cause of her aestruction. 

* The sluti or draggle-tails. See Wright's Provincial Dictionary. 
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That th* infant's fortunes may partake 

Of love too,^ for the mother's sake. 

For these jou play at purposes, lOOfi 

And love your loves with A's and B's;* 

For these, at Beast and I'Ombre woo,* 

And play for love and money too ;^ 

Strive wno shfdl be the ablest man 

At right gallanting of a fan ; 1010 

And who the most genteeUv bred 

At sucking of a vizard-bead ;^ 

How best t' accost us in all quarters, 

T' our Question and Command new garters ;^ 

And solidly discourse upon 1015 

All sorts of dresses pro and con : 

For there's no mystery nor trade. 

But in the art of love is made J 

' That is, the widow's children hy a former husband, who are under age; 
to whom the lover would willingly he guardian, to hare the management of 
the jointure. 

3 This is still imposed at forfeits. But see Pepys's Diary. 

' Fashionahle games much in vogue in the time of Charles II. Omhre 
was introduced at the Restoration. Beast, or Angel-heast, was similar to 
Loo. '* I love my loye with an A/' was one of the favourite amusements 
at Whitehall. Pepys tells us that he once found the Duke and Duchess 
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that ; ' and some of them, particularly the Duchess herself, and my Lady 
Oastlemaine, were very witty." 

* The widow, in these and the following lines, gives no had sketch of a 
person who endeavours to retrieve his circumstances hy marriage, and 
practises every method in his power to recommend himselt to his nch mis- 
tress : he plays with her at Questions and Commands, endeavours to divert 
her with carets, puts himself in masc^uerade, flirts her fan, talks of flames 
and darts, aches and sufferings ; which last, the poet intimates, might more 
justly he attributed to other causes. 

* Masks were kept close to the face, by a head fixed -to the inside of 
them, and held in the mouth, w}ien the lady's hands were otherwise em- 
ployed. 

* At the vul^r play of Questions and Commands, a forfeit was often 
to take off a lady's garter : expecting this therefore the lady provided hor* 
self with new ones. 

^ That is, made use of, or practised. 
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And when you haye more debts to pay 

Than Michaehnas and Lady-day,^ lu2v> 

And no waj possible to do 't 

But love and oaths, and restless suit, 

To us y* apply, to pay the scores 

Of all your cuUy'd past amours ; 

Act o'er your flames and darts again, 1025 

And charge us with your wouncb and pain ; 

Which others' influences lon^ since 

Have charm'd your noses witii, and shins ; 

For which the surgeon is unpaid, 

And like to be, without our aid. 1030 

Lord ! what an am'rous thing is want ! 

How debts and mortgages enchant ! 

What graces must that lady have. 

That can from executions save ! 

What charms, that can reverse extent, 1035 

And null degree and exigent ! 

What magicau attracts, and graces, 

That can redeem from scire facioi!^ 

From bonds and statutes can discharge, 

And from contempts of courts enlarge ! lOio 

These are the highest excellencies 

Of all your true or false pretences ; 

And you would damn yourselves and swear 

As much t' an hostess dowager. 

Grown &t and pursy by retail lois 

Of pots of beer and Dottled ale. 

And find her fitter for your turn. 

For fat is wondrous apt to bum ; 

Who at your flames would soon take fire, 

Belent, and melt to your desire, 1050 

' These are the two principal rent days in the year : unsatisfactory to 
10 landlord, when his out^ings exceed his incomings. 
* Here the poet shows his knowledge of the law» and law terms, which 
I always uses with great propriety. Execution is obtaining possession of 
lythinff recovered by judgment of law. Extent is a writ of execution at the 
it of tne crown, which extends over all the defendant's lands and other pr»* 
nrty, in order to satisfy a bond, engagement, or forfeit Exigent is a writ 
quiring a person to appear ; and lies where the defendant In an action can- 
li personally be found, or on anything of his in the countrjr, whereby he may 
I mstrained. Scire fcuias is a writ to enforce the execution of juogment. 

X 
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And, like a candle in the socket^ 
DisBolyes her graces int* your pocket. 

By this time 'twas grown dark and late, 
When th' heard a knocking at the gate 
Laid on in haste, with such a powder,^ I0o& 

The blows grew louder and still louder : 
Which Hudibras, as if they 'd been 
Bestow'd as freely on his skin, 
Expounding hy his Inward Light, 
Or rather more prophetic fright, loco 

To be the wizard, come to search. 
And take him napping in the lurch. 
Turned pale as ashes, or a clout ; 
But why, or wherefore, is a doubt : 
Por men will tremble, and turn paler, 1065 

With too much, or too little valour. 
His heart laid on, as if it tried 
To force a passage through his side. 
Impatient, as he vow'd, to wait 'em ; 
But in a fury to fly at 'em ; 1070 

And therefore beat, and laid about, 
To find a cranny to creep out. 
But she, who saw in what a taking 
The Knight was by his furious quaking, > 

Undaunted cry'd. Courage, Sir Knight, 1076 

Know I'm resolv'd to break no rite 
Of hospitality t* a stranger ; 
But, to secure you out of danger, 
Will here myself stand sentinel. 
To guard this pass 'gainst Sidrophel : 1080 

Women, you know, do seldom fwl. 
To make the stoutest men turn tail, 
And bravely scorn to turn their backs. 
Upon the desp'ratest attacks. 

At this the Ejiight grew resolute, 1086 

As Ironside, or Hardiknute ; ^ 



* Haste, bustle. Wright's ProTincial Dictionary. 

^ Two princes celebrated for their valour in the 11th century. Ths 
former the predecessor, the latter the son and successor, of Canute thi 
Great 
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His fortitude began to rally, ^ '^ 

And out he cry'd aloud, to sally ; y^ ^^ 

But she besought him to convey 
His courage rather out o' th' way, 1090 

And lodge in ambush out of the floor, 
Or fortified behind a door. 
That, if the enemy should enter, 
He might relieve her in th' adventure. 

Meanwhile they knock'd against the door 1095 
As fierce as at the gate before ; 
Which made the renegade Knight 
Eelapse again t' his former fright. 
He thought it desperate to stay 
TUl the enemy had forc*d his way, ilOO 

But rather post himself to serve 
The lady for a fresh reserve. 
His duly was not to dispute, 
But what she 'd order'd execute ; 
Which he resolv'd in haste t' obey, 1106 

And therefore stoutly march'd away. 
And all h' encountered fell upon, 
Tho' in the dark, and all alone : 
Till fear, that braver feats performs 
Than ever courage dar'd in arms, ilio 

Had drawn him up before a pass. 
To stand upon his guard, and face : 
This he courageously invaded, 
And, having enter'd, barricado*d ; 
Ensconc'd himself as formidable 1 1 15 

As could be underneath a table ; 
Where he lay down in ambush close, 
T* expect th' arrival of his foes. 
Pew minutes he had lain perdue. 
To guard his desp'rate avenue, 1120 

Before he heard a dreadful shout, 
. As loud as putting to the rout, 
With which impatiently alarm* d, 
He fancied th^ enemy had storm'd, 
And after ent'ring, Sidrophel 1185 

Was fiall'n upon the guards pell-mell ; 

X 2 
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He therefore sent out all his senses 

To bring him in intelli^nces, 

Which Yulgars, out of ignorance^ 

Mistake for fisdling in a trance ; 1130 

But those that trade in seomancy,' 

AfEirm to be the strength of fancy ; 

In which the Lapland magi deal,^ 

And things incredible reveal. 

Meanwhile the foe beat up his quarters^ iid6 

And storm'd the outworks of his fortress ; 

And as another of the same 

Degree and pady, in arms and fame, 

That in the same cause had engag'd 

And war with equal conduct wag'd, 1140 

By vent'ring only but to thrust 

His head a span beyond his post, 

B' a gen'ral of the cavaliers 

Was dragged thro' a window by the ears : • 

So he was serv'd in his redoubt, 1145 

And by the other end pull'd out. 

Soon as they had him at their mercy, 
They put him to the cudgel fiercely, 
As if they scom'd to trade and barter. 
By giving, or by taking quarter : 1160 

They stoutly on his qimrters laid, 
Until his scouts came in t* his aid : 
Eor when a man is past his sense. 
There's no way to reduce him thence. 
But twingeing him by th' ears or nose, ii5o 

Or laying on of heavy blows : 

' A sort of divinatioii by circles and pricks in the earth ; used here for 
any sort of conjuring. The Knight's trance was a swoon through fear. 

'^ Lapland, on account of its remaining pagan bo long, was celebrated 
through the rest of Europe as the country of magicians and witches. They 
arc reputed to have obtained the revelations necessary to making their pre- 
dictions during trances. 

3 This circumstance happened to Sir Richard Philips, of Picton CaaUe, 
in Pembrokeshire. The Cayaliers, commanded by Colonel Egerton, at- 
tacked this place, and demanded a narley. Sir Richard consented; and, 
being a little man, stepped upon a bench, and showed himself at one of 
the windows. The colonel, who was high in stature, sat on horseback 
undemeatii ; and pretending to be deaf, desired the other to oomd as near 
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And if that will not do the deed. 
To burning with hot irons proceed.^ 

No sooner was he come t' himself. 
But on his neck a sturdy elf 1160 

Clapp'd in a trice his doven hoo^ 
And thus attack'd him with reproof: 

Mortal, thou art betraj'd to us 
B' our friend, thy evil genius, 

Who for thj horrid perjuries, 11C6 

Th J breach of futh, and turning lies. 
The brethren's priiolege against 
The wicked, on themselves, the saints, 
Has here thj wretched carcass sent. 
For just revenge and punishment ; 1170 

Which thou hast now no way to lessen, 
But by an open, free confession : * 
Eor if we catch thee failine^ once, 
*Twill &11 th^ heavier on thy bones. 

What made thee venture to betray, 1175 

And filch the lady's heart away. 
To spirit her to matrimony ? — 
* That which contracts all matches, money. 

It was th' enchantment of her riches. 
That made m' apply t' your crony witches ; ' 118<^ 
That in return would pay th' expense, 
G^ie wear and tear of conscience,^ 
Which I could have patch'd up, and tum'd, 
For th' hundredth part of what I eam'd. 

Didst thou not love her then P Speak true. 1186 
No more, quoth he, than I love you.-* 

How would'st thou've us'd her, and her money ? 
First tum'd her up to alimony ;^ 

bim as he could. Sir Richard then leaned a good deal from the window ; 
when the eolonel seized him hy the ears, and £ew himont Soon after the 
castle surrendered. 
1 AllniliTig to the use of cautery in apoplexy. 

* This scene is imitated, hut with much less wit and learning, in a poem 
sailed Dunstable Downs, falsely attributed to Butler. 

* Your old friends and companions. 

* The Knight confesses that he would have sacrificed his conscience to 
money ; in reality, he had rid himself of it long hefore. 

ft To provide for herself, as horses do when they are turned to grass. 
The poet might possibly intend a jeu de mot. Alimony is a separate main^ 
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And laid her dowry out in law, 

To null her jointure with a flaw, 1190 

Which I beforehand had agreed 

T' have put, on purpose, in the deed, 

And bar her wiaow s-making-OYer 

T' a friend in trust, or private lover. 

What made thee pick and chuse her out im 

T' employ their sorceries about p — 

That which makes gamesters play with those 
Who have least wit, and most to lose. 

But didst thou scourge thy vessel thus, 
As thou hast damn'd thyself to us ?•— 1200 

I see you take me for an ass : 
'Tis true, I thought the trick would pass 
Upon a woman well enough. 
As 't has been often found by proof; 
Whose humours are not to be won 1806 

But when they are impos'd upon ; 
Eor love approves of all they do 
That stand for candidates, and woo. 

Why didst thou forge those shameful lies 
Of bears and witches in diseuise ?-— isio 

That is no more than authors give 
The rabble credit to believe ; 
A trick of fdlowing their leaders. 
To entertain their gentle readers ; 
And we have now no other way 1216 

Of passing all we do or say ; 
Which, when ^tis natural and true. 
Will be believ'd b' a very few, 
Beside the danger of offence, 
The fatal enemy of sense. isso 

Why dost thou chuse that cursed sin. 
Hypocrisy, to set up in ?— 

Because it is the thriving*st calling, 
The only saints' bell that rings all in ; ^ 

tenanoe paid by the hmsband to the wife, where she if not coQTicted oC 
adultery. The Earl of Strafford relates a case rather worse than Hudibras 
intended ; — Queen Elizabeth reprimanded Stskeley for iU'Using his wtfe, to 
which he replied, that *' he had already turned her into her petticoat, and 
if any one could make more of her, they might take her for him." 
^ The small bell, which rings immediately before the minister begins tl^e 
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In which all ehnrches are concern'd, 1225 

And is the easiest to be leam'd : 

For no degrees, unless th' emjploy it, 

Can ever gain much, or enjoy it. 

A gifb that is not only able 

To domineer among the rabble, 1230 

But bj the laws empowered to rout. 

And awe the greatest that stand out ; 

"Wliich few hold forth against, for fear 

Their hands should slip, and come too near ; 

For no sin else, among the saints, 1285 

Is taught so tend^ly against. 

What made thee break thj plighted vows ? — 
That which makes others break a house. 
And hang, and scorn ye all, before 
Endure the plague of being poor. 124C 

Quoth he, I see you haye more tricks 
Than all our doating politics. 
That are grown old and out of fashion, 
Compared with jour new Beformation ; 
That we must come to school to you, 1245 

To learn your more refin*d and new. 

Quoth he, If you will giye me leaye 
To teU you what I now perceiye. 
You'll find yourself an arrant chouse, 
If y* were but at a Meetiug-house. 1260 

•Tis true, quoth he, we ne'er come there. 
Because w* Imye let *em out by th' year.* 

Truly, quoth he, jrou can't imagine 
What wond'rous things thej will engage in; 
That as your fellow-fiends in hell 1255 

Were angels all before they fell. 
So are you like to be agen, 
Compar'd with th' angels of us men.' 

roll eenrioe, is called the saints' bell ; and when the clerk has rung it 
Mm ** he has rung all in.'* 

The deyils are here looked upon as landlords of ihe meeting-houses, 
18 the tenants of them were known to be so diabolical, and to hold them 
so good title ; but as it was uncertain how long these lawless tim^ 
lid last, ^ poet makes the devils let them only by the year : now when 
thing is actually Tet, landlords never come there, that is, have excluded 
naelvea trem all rifht to the use of the premises. 
I remember an old attorney, who told me, a little before his 4efttht that 
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Quoth he, I am resolved to be 
Thy scholar in this mysteiy ; 1260 

And therefore first desire to know 
Some principles on which you go. 

What makes a knave a child of God,^ 
And one of us P *-»-A livelihood. 

What renders beating out of brains 1266 

And murder, godliness r — Great gains. 

What's tender conscience ? — ^Tia a botch 
That will not bear the gentlest touch ; 
But, breaking out, dispatches more 
Than th' epidemical'st plague-sore.' 1270 

What makes y' encroach upon our trade. 
And damn all others ? — To be paid. 

What's orthodox and true believing 
Agunst a conscience ? — A good living.^ 

What makes rebelling; against kings 1275 

A Good Old Cause ? — ^Ad^nist'rings.^ 

What makes all doctrines plain and dear ? — 
About two hundred pounds a year. 

And that which was prov'd true before, 
Prove false again ? — Two hundred more. 1280 

ke had been'reokoned a yery great rascal, and belieyed ke was soy for he had 
done many roguish and infamous things in his profession : " but," adds he, 
** by what I can observe of the rising generation, the time may come, and 
you may liye to see it, when I shall be accounted a very honest man, in 
comparison with those attome3rs who are to succeed me." Naih» 

^ A banter on the pamphlets in those days, under the name and form of 
Catechisms : Heylin*s Rebel's Catechism, Watson's Cavalier's Catechism^ 
Barn's Sddier's Catechism, Parker's Political Cateclusm, &c. &c. 

* Both Presbyterians and Independents were fond of saying one o/ui; 
that is, one of the holy brethren, the elect number, the godly pturty. 

3 Alluding to the Great Plague of London, in 1665, which destroyed 
68,586 people. Defoe gives a very graphic and painfully interesting account 
of it. 

* A committee was appointed November 11, 1646, to inquire into the 
value of all church-livings, in order to plant an able ministry, as was pre- 
tended ; but, in truth, to discover the best and fattest benefices, that tite 
champions of the cause might choose for themselves. Whereof some had 
three or four a-piece ; a lack being pretended of competent pastors. When 
A living was small, the church doors were shut up. '* I could name an as* 
sembly-man,*' says Sir William Dugdale, in his Short View, '* who beinff 
told by an eminent person that a certain church had no incumbent, inqniiea 
the value of it ; and receiving for answer that it was about £50 a->year, bt 
said, if it be no better worth, no ^odly man will accept it." 

* — Administerings. See P. iii. c. \\. \. 55. 
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What makes the breakmc; of all oaths 
A holy duty P — Food and dothes. 

What laws and freedom, persecution ? — 
B'ing out of power, and contribution. 

What makes a church a den of thieves P — 1285 
A dean and chapter, and white sleeyes.' 

And what would serve, if those were gone, 
To make it orthodox P — Our own. 

What makes morality a crime,' 
The most notorious of the time ; 1290 

Morality, which both the saints 
And wicked too cry out against P-— 

'Cause ffrace and virtue are within 
Prohibited degrees of kin ; 

And therefore no true saint allows 1296 

They should be sufier*d to espouse : 
For saints can need no conscience, 
That with morality dispense ; 
As virtue*s impious, wnen *tis rooted 
In nature only, 'nd not imputed : 1300 

But why the wicked should do so. 
We neither know, nor care to do. 

Wliat's liberty of conscience, 
I* th' natural and genuine sense ? 

*Tis to restore, with more security, 1305 

BebeUion to its ancient purity ; 
And Christian liberty reduce 
To th* elder practice of the Jews ; 
For a lar^e conscience is all one, 
And signifies the same, with none.' 1310 

It is enough, quoth he, for once. 
And has repriev'd thy forfeit bones : 

^ That is, a bishop who wean lawn sleeves. 

* Moral ffoo^Mss was deemed a mean attainment, and much beneath the 
uuracter of saints, who held grace and inspiration to be all meritorions, 
id virtue to have no merit ; nay, some even thought virtue impious, when 
is rooted only in nature, and not imputed ; some of the modem sects are 
ipposed t« hold tenets not very unlike this. . Naah. 

* It is reported of Judse Jefferys, that taldng a dislike to a witness who 
id a lonff beard, he told him that *' if his conscience was as lour as his 
Mird, he had a swinging one : " to which the countryman replied *' My 
ord, if you measure consciences by beards, you have none at au." 
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Nick Macbiayel had ne'er a trick 

Tho' he gave his name to our Old Nick,^ 

But was below the least of these, 1315 

That pass i' th' world for holiness. 

This said, the furies and the lisht 
In th' instant vanish' d out of sight, 
And lefb him in the dark alone, 
With stinks of brimstone and his own. 1320 

The Queen of night, whose large command 
Eules all the sea, and half the land,^ 
And over moist and crazy brains, 
In high spring-tides, at midnight reigns,* 
Was now declining to the west, I3:s 

To go to bed and take her rest ; 
When Hudibras, whose stubborn blows 
Deny'd his bones that soft repose. 
Lay still expecting worse and more, 
Stretch'd out at length upon the floor ; las^ 

And tho' he shut his eyes as fast 
As if he 'd been to sleep his last, 
Saw all the shapes that fear or wizards, 
Do make the devil wear for vizards ; 
And pricking up his ears, to hark 1331 

If he could hear, too, in the dark, 
Was first invaded with a groan, 
And after, in a feeble tone, 
These trembling words : Unhappy wretch, 
What hast thou gotten by this fetch, 1340 

1 Nicholas Mackiavelli was the great Florentine Historian- and Statesman 
ef the 16th cent. His political principles were loudly condemned by the 
Puritans, because they considered^ them identified with those of Charles I. 
Nick is a name of the devil, taken from the old Scandinavian and Teutonic 
name of a kind of water-spirit. See Eeig^htlejr's Fairy Mythology. When 
Machiavel is represented as such a proficient in wickedness, that his name 
hath become an appellation for the devil himself, we are not less entertained 
by the smartness of the sentiment, than we should be if it were supported 
by the truth of history. By the same kind of poetical license Empedodcs^ 
in the second canto, is humorously said to have been acquainted with 'tiie 
writings of Alexander Boss, who did not Hyc till about 2000 years after 
him. • 

' The moon is here said to influence the tides and motions of the sea, 
and half mankind, who are assumed to be more or less lunatic. 
V ' Insane persons are supposed to be worst it the change and ftdl of th« 
moon, when the tides are highest. 
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Or all thy tricks, in this new trade, 

Thy holy brotherhood o' th' blade ? » 

By saunt'ring still on some adventure, 

And growing to thy horse a centaur ?^ 

To stuff thy skin with swelling; knobs 1345 

Of cruel and hard-wooded drubs P 

Eor still thou'st had the worst on't yet, 

As well in conquest as defeat : 

Night is the sabbath of mankind, 

To rest the body and the mind, 1360 

"Which now thou art deny'd to keep, 

And cure thy labour'd corpse with sleep. 

The Knight, who heard the words, explain'd 
As meant to him this reprimand, 
Because the character did hit 1356 

Point-blank upon his case so fit ; 
Believ'd it was some drolling spright 
That staid upon the guard that night. 
And one of those he*d seen, and fdt 
The drubs he had so freely dealt ; 1880 

When, after a short pause and groan. 
The doleful spirit thus went on : 

This 'tis t' engage with dogs and bears 
Pell-mell together by the ears, 
And after painful bangs and knocks, 1365 

To lie in limbo in the stocks. 
And &om the pinnacle of glory 
Eall headlong mto purgatory ; 

eaning this religious knight-errantry : this search after trifling offences, 
ntent to punish them as crying sins. Ralpho, who now supposed himf^li 
, yents his sorrows in this soliloquy, wnich is so artfully worded, as 
ly to suit his own case and the Ought's, and to censure the conduct 
;h. Hence the latter applies the whole as meant to he directed to him- 
nd comments upon it accordingly to y. 1400, after which the squirit 
yes on his master's mistake, and counterfeits the ghost in earnest, 
leems to haye heen Butler's meaning, though not readu]^ to be collected 
bis words. Holy brotherhood alludes to the society instituted in Spain, 
La Santa Hermandad, employed in detecting and apprehending 
ss and robhers, and executing other parts of the police, 
lie CSentaurs were a people of Thessaly, and supposed to be the flrst 
^ers of horses. Strangers, who had neyer seen any such thing before, 
;ed them to be half man and half beast. 
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(Thought he, this devil's full of maUoe, 

That on my late disasters rallies.) 1370 

Condemn'a to whipping, but decUn'd it. 

By being more heroic-minded ; 

And at a riding handled worse, 

With treats more sloyenlj and coarse : ' 

Engag'd with fiends in stubborn wars, 1875 

And hot disputes with conjurers ; 

And, when thou *dst brayelj won the day, 

Wast fain to steal thjrself away — 

(I see, thought he, this shameless elf 

Would fain steal me too from myself,' 1880 

That impudently dares to own 

What I naye simer'd for and done) ; 

And now, but yent'ring to betray. 

Hast met with yengeance the same way. 

Thought he, how does the deyil know 1886 

What 'twas that I design*d to do P 
His office of intelligence. 
His oracles, are ceas'd long since ;* 
And he knows nothing of the saints. 
But what some treach'rous spy acquaints. 1890 

This is some pettifogging fiend. 
Some under door-keepe/s friend's friend. 
That undertakes to understand, 
And juggles at the second-hand. 
And now would pass for Spirit Fo,^ 1395 

And all men's dark concerns foreknow. 
I think I need not fear him for't ; 
These rallying deyils do no hurt.^ 

^ Alluding to fhe result of the Knight's attempt to pat down tha S][im» 
ining^n. 

> A phrase nsed by Horace, Capn, lib. It. Od. 13, V. 20 ; also by Ben 
Jonson in his Tale of a Tub, Act iii. so. 5. 

> The heathen oracles were said to have ceased at the Natiyity. See 
Milton's Ode. 

* Tom Fo was a common name for a spectre. The word seems to be 
akin to bugin " bufbear ; " to the Dutch bauto, a spectre ; and to the Welsh 
bOy a hol^blin. One son of Odin was named Po or Bo. 

9 Grey illustrates this by the story of two male serrants, one of whom 
alarmed the other, who was very apprehensire of the deyil, by getting under 
the bed at night time and playing pranks ; but happening to nuike a natural 
explosion, the frightened man recoTcred himself, and cned out, '* Oh ! oh 
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With that he rous'd his drooping heart, 

And hastily cry*d out, What art ? — 1400 

A wretch, quoth he, whom want of grace 
Has brought to this unhappy phice. 

I do belieye thee, quoth the Knight ; 
Thus far I'm sure thou'rt in the right ; 
And know what 'tis that troubles thee, 1406 

Better than thou hast guess'd of me. 
Thou art some paltry, black&;uard spright, 
Condemn'd to drudg'rj in the night ; 
Thou hast no work to do i' th' house. 
Nor halfpenny to drop in shoes ; ^ 141 J 

Without the raising of which sum 
You dare not be so troublesome 
To pinch the slatterns black and blue, 
For leaving you their work to do. 
This is your bus'ness, good Pug-Eobin,^ 1415 

And your diversion dim dry bobbing, 

if thou art a f g deyil, have at thee, I am not afraid ; *' and therewith 

got up and thrashed him. 

> One of the current superstitionB of the olden time about fiEuries was, 
that if servant-maids, before spoing to bed, swept up their hearths clean, 
brightened the furniture, and left a pail full of dean water for bathing in, 
they would find money in their shoes ; if they left the house dirty they 
would be pinched in their sleep. Thus tiie old ballad of Bobin Goodfellow, 
who perhaps was the sprite meant by Pug-Bobin ; 

When house or hearth doth sluttish lie, 
I pinch the maids both black and blue : 
And from the bed, the bed-cloths I 
Pull off, .and lay tiiem nak'd to view. 

Again, speaking of fairies : 

Such sort of creatures as would bast ye 
A kitchen wench, for being nasty : 
But if she neatly scour her pewter. 
Give her the money that is due t^ her. 
Every night before we go, 
We orop a tester in her shoe. 

See Shakspeare, Midsummer Night^s Dream, and Merry Wives of Windsor ; 
Percy's Beliques ; and Eeightley's Fairy Mythology. 

> Pug-Bobin, or Bobin Gk>oafellow, was a kind of merry sprite, whose 
ehaiacter and achievements are frequently recorded by the poets, particularly 
in the well-known lines of Shakspeare, Mids. Night's Dream, Act ii. ic- 
1, Pug is the same as Pnck« Dry hdbibing here means dry jesting. 
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V entice fanatics in the dirt, 

And wash 'em clean in ditches for*t ; 

Of which conceit you are so proud, 

At ev'ry jest you laugh aloud, 14M 

As now you would have done by me, 

But that I barr'dyour raillery. 

Sir, quoth the V oice, ye're no such sophy * 
As you would have the world judge of ye. 
K you design to weigh our talents U25 

I' th* standard of your own false balance, 
Or think it possible to know 
Us ghosts, as well as we do you, 
We who have been the everfasting 
Companions of your drubs and basting, 1480 

And never left you in contest. 
With male or female, man or beast. 
But prov'd as true t' ye, and entire, 
In aU adventures, as your Squire. 

Quoth he, That may be said as true, 1435 

By th' idlest pug of ail your crew ; 
For none could have belray'd us worse 
Than those allies of ours and yours.^ 
But I have sent him for a token 
To your low-country Hogen-Mogen, 1440 

To whose infernal shores I hope 
He'll swing like skippers ' in a rope : 
And if ye've been more just to me, 
As I am apt to think, than he, 
I am afraid it is as true 1445 

What th' ill-affected say of you : 
Te've 'spous'd the Covenant and Cause 
By holding up your cloven paws.* 

* You are no such wise person, or sophister, from the Greek trS^, 

2 Meaning the Indepenaents, or Ralpho, whom he says he had sent to the > 
infernal Hofen-Mogen (from the Dutch Hoogmogende^ high and mighty, 
or the devil^ supposing he would be hung. 

3 Skipper is the Dutch for the master of a sloop, generally a go<yd 
climber. 

* When persons took the Covenant, they attested their obligation to ob- 
serve its pnnciples by lifting up their hands to heaven. Of this South 
says, satincaUy, *^ Holding up their hands was a sign that they were ready 
to strike." llie Covenant here means the Solemn League and Covenant, 
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Sir, qnotihi the Voice, 'tis true, 1 grants' 
We made, and took the Covenant : 1460 

But that no more concems the Cause, 
Than other perj'ries do the laws, 
Which, when they're prov'd in open court, 
Wear wooden peccadiUos for't : * 
And that's the reason Coy'nanters 1466 

Hold ' up their hands, like rogues at hars. 

I see, quoth Hudibras, from whence • 
These scandals of the saints commence,^ 
That are, but natural effects 

Of Satan's malice, and his sects, 1400 

Those spider-saints, that hang by threads 
Spun out o' th' entrails of their heads. 

Sir, quoth the Voice, that may as true • 
And properly be said of you, 

Whose talents may compare with either,^ 1466 

Or both the otheir put together : 
For all the Independents do. 
Is only what you forc'd 'em to ; 
You, who are not content alone 
With tricks to put the devil down, 1470 

But must have armies rais'd to back 
The Gospel-work you undertake ; 
As if artilleiT and edge-tools. 
Were th' only engines to save souls : 

3d by the Scots, and adopted by the English, ordered to be read in all 

:he8, when everj person was ooimd to giye his consent, by holding up 

and at the reading of it. 

BLalpho, the supposed sprite, allows that they, the deril and the Inde- 

ents, had engaged in tne Covenant ; but he insists that the yiolJation 

was not at all prejudicial to the cause they had undertaken and for 

h it was framed. 

i peccadilloy or more correctly Pieeadil, was a stiff collar or ruff worii 

i the neck and shoulders. Ludicrously it means the piUory. This 

r came into fashion in the reign of James I., and is snpposea to have 

1 the name to Piccadilly. 

Some editions read "AeW up." ^ 

That is, the scandalous renections on the saints, such as charging the 

nant with perjury, and making the Covenanter no better than a rogue 

e bar. 

Eudibras having been hard upon Satan and the Independents, the voie€ 

rtakes the defence of each, but first of the Independents. 

That is, either with the Independents or with the devil. 
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While he, poor devil, has no pow'r • 1476 

B7 force to run down and devour ; 

ILu ne'er a Glassis, cannot sentence 

To sfcools, or poundage of repentance ; 

Is tj'd up omj to design, 

T* entice, and tem^t, and undermine : 1480 

In which you all his arts outdo. 

And prove yourselves his betters too. 

Hence *tis possessions do less evil 

Than mere temptations of the devil,' 

Which, all the horrid'st actions done, 1486 

Are charged in courts of law upon ;* 

Because, unless they ^ help the elf. 

He can do little of himself; 

And, therefore, where he's best possest 

Acts most against his interest ; 1490 

Surprises none but those who've priests 

To turn him out, and exorcists, 

Supply'd with spiritual provision. 

And magazines of ammunition ; 

With crosses, relics, crucifixes, 1496 

Beads, pictures, rosaries, and pixes ; 

The tools of working our salvation 

By mere mechanic operation : 

"with holy water, like a sluice, 

To overflow all avenues : 160C 

But those who're utterljr unarm'd, 

Tf oppose his entrance, if he storm'd, 

1 Htf, that IB, the Independent, has no power, having no classis, or mrit* 
oal jurisdiction, to distress ns b^ open and authorize vexationB. mooli 
mean stools of repentance, on which persons were compelled to stand and do 
penance for their sins. Poundage is the commutation of punishment for a 
sum of money. 

' He argues that men who are influenced by the devil, and 00-opeiatd 
with him, commit greater wickedness than he is able to per^trate oy hit 
own agency. We seldom hear, therefore, of his taking an entire pooBossioiL 
The persons who complain most of his doing so, are those who are well 
furnished with the means of exorcising and ejecting him, such aa leUcs, 
cruciflxes, beads, pictures, rosaries, &c. 

3 ** Not having the fear of God before their eyes, but being led by the 
instigation of the devil,'' is the form of indictment for felony, murder, an4 
other atrocious crimes. 

4 Some editions read " you help." 
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He never offers to surpnse, 

Altho' his falsest enemies ; ^ 

But is content to be their drudge, 1506 

And on their errands glad to trudge : 

For where are all your forfeitures 

Intrusted in safe hands, but ours ? 

"Who are but jailors of the holes 

And dungeons where you clap up souls ;^ 1610 

Like under-keepers, turn the keys, 

T' your ftiittimus anathemas, 

And never boggle to restore 

The members you deliver o*er 

Upon demand, with fairer justice, 1615 

Than all you Covenanting Trustees ;* 

Unless, to punish them the worse, 

Tou put them in the secular powers, 

And pass their souls, as some demise 

The same estate in mortgage tvsdce :* ^ 1620 

When to a legal utlegation 

Tou turn your excommunication,* 

And, for a groat unpaid that's due. 

Distrain on soul and body too.® 

Thought he, 'tis no mean part of civil 1626 

State-prudenoe to cajole the devil, 
And not to handle him too rough, 
When h* has us in his cloven hoof. 

The enthusiasm of the Independents was something new in its kind, n^ 
ih allied to superstition. 

Keep those in hell whom you are pleased to send thither by excora 
dcation, mittimus, or anathema : as jailors and turnkeys confine ther: 
oners. 

More honestly than the Presb3rterians surrendered the estates which 
r held in trust for one another ; these trustees were generally Cove- 
ters. See Part i. c. i. t. 76, and Part iii. c. ii. t. 55. 
This alludes to the case of a Mr Sherfield, who mortgaged his estate to half 
izen different people, having by a previous deed demised it f or piotts uset^ 
bat all lost their money. See Strafford's Letters, 1739, vol. i. p. 206. 
Yon call down the vengeance of the civil magistrate upon them, and 
[lis second instance pass over, that is, take no notice of, their souls : the 
Bsiastical courts can excommunicate, and then they apply to the civil 
t for an outlawry. Utlegation means outlawry. 
Seize the party by a writ de excommunicato capiendo, 

r 
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'Tis true, quoth he, that intercourse 
Has pass'd between your friends and ours, io3C 

That, as you trust us, in our way, 
To raise your members, and to lay,* 
We send you others of our own. 
Denounced to hang themselves, or drown,^ 
Or, frighted with our oratory, 1535 

To leap down headlong many a story ; 
Have us'd all means to propagate 
Tour mighty interests of state. 
Laid out our spiritual gifts to further 
Your great designs of rage and murther : 154J 

For if the saints are nam'd from blood, 
"We onl' have made that title good ;* 
And, if it were but in our power. 
We should not scruple to do more. 
And not be half a soul behind lois 

Of all dissenters of mankind. 

Bight, quoth the Voice, and, as I scorn 
To be ungrateful, in return 
Of all those kind good offices, 

1*11 free you out of this distress, 1560 

And set you down in safety, where 
It is no time to tell you here. 
The cock crows,* and the mom draws on, 
When 'tis decreed I must be gone ; 
And if I leave you here tiU day, 1555 

You'll find it hard to get away. 

With that the Spirit grop'd about 
To find th' enchanted hero out, 

• 

^ Your friends and oursy that is, pu deyils and us fanatics: that as you 
trust us in our way, to raise you devils, and to lay them again when done 
with. Nash. 

3 It is probable that the presbyterian doctrine of reprobation had driven 
Home persons to suicide, as in the case of Alderman Hoyle, a member of the 
house. See Birkenhead's Paul's Church Yard. 

' Assuming that sancttis is derived from sanguis, blood. — ^We fimatics 
of this idand only ha\e merited that title by spilling much blood. 

^ It was formerly a current superstition that when the cock crowed at 
break of day, spirits and fiends that walked by night were forced to retoni 
to their iufernal prison. 
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And try'd with haste to lifb him up, 

But found his forlorn hope, his crup,^ 1560 

Unserviceable with kicks and blows, 

Eeceiv'd from harden'd-hearted foes. 

He thought to drag him by the heels, 

Like Gresham-carts, with legs for wheels ; ' 

But fear, that soonest cures those sores, 1565 

In danger of relapse to worse, 

Came in t' assist him with its aid. 

And up his sinking vessel weigh' d. 

No sooner was he fit to trudge. 

But both made ready to dislodge ; 1670 

The Spirit hors'd him like a sack. 

Upon the vehicle his back, 

And bore him headlong into th' hall, 

With some few rubs against the wall ; 

"Where, finding out the postern lock'd, 1575 

And th' avenues as strongly block'd, 

H' attack'd the window, storm' d the glass. 

And in a moment gain'd the pass ; 

Thro' which he dragg'd the worsted soldier's 

Four-quarters out by th' head and shoulders, 1680 

And cautiously began to scout 

To find their lellow-cattle out ; 

Nor was it half a minute's quest, 

Ere he retriev'd the champion's beast, 

Ty'd to a pale, instead of rack, 1585 

But ne'er a saddle on his back. 

Nor pistols at the saddle-bow, 

Convey'd away, the Lord knows how. 

He thought it was no time to stay, 

And let the night too steal away ; 1590 

^ His back is called his forlorn hope, became that was generally exposed 
to danger, to save tiie rest of his body, intimating that he always turned his 
oack on his enemies. 

3 Butler does not forget the Boyal Society, who at that time held their 
meetings at Gtesham College in Bishopsgate Street. In 1662, the scheme 
of a cart with legs instead of wheels was broijyzht before this Society, and 
referred to the consideration of Mr Hooke. Tne inventor was Mr Potter. 
Mr Hooke was ordered to draw up a full description of this cart, which, 
together with the animadversions upon it, was to be entered in the books oX 
;he Society. 

T 2 
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But, in a trice, advanc'd tlie Knight 

Upon the bare ridge, bolt upright, 

And, groping out for Balpbo'e jade. 

He found the saddle too was Btmjr'd, 

And in the place a lump of bo^, itti 

On which he speedily leap'd up ; 

And, turning to the gate the rein. 

He liick'd and cudgell'd on amain ; 

While Hudibras, with equal haste. 

On both eidee laid about as fast, iKM 

And epurr'd, aa jockiea use, to break, 

Or paaders to secure, a neck : ' 

Where let us leave 'em for a time, 

And to their churches turn our rhrtne; 

To hold forth their declining state, UH 

Which now come near an even rate.' 

< .Tflckiea endanzer their necka bj spairine' their bonea, sad giUopiog 
TCry faat ; and hi^vaymen, called psddera, Irom the Saxou psad, high- 
wtn, jmnr their horaes lj> nve their necks. 

• The time now spprosched when the Pracbjteruou and Independnti 
irere to (all into eqnal die^roce, and icaembla the dolefiil eonditiini of thi 




PART III. CANTO H. 




The SaintB engage in fierce conteita 
About their carnal intereHta, 
To share their Bacrilegious preye 
According to their rates of grace ; 
nieir vanouB frenzies to reform. 
When Cromwell left them in a storm ; 
TiR, in th' effige of Bumps, the rabbW 
Bom all their grandees of the cabaL 

The two Idt conTenatioiu Iiave nnfolded the riewt of the confedeniM 
eets, and prepared th« way for the businen of the sabeequsnt canto. 
rheir differencea will there be agitated bycbanicten of higher coneeqiience ; 
md their mutual ropioacbeB will again enable tbe poet to eipoie the 
cnsTeiT and hjpoCTisy of each. Tiis was tbe principal intent of the work. 
Fhe &ble was considered by him only as the Tebicle of hii latire. And 
jterhapa irtien he published tt\e Pint Part, be had no more determined what 
mi to follow in the Second, than Tristram Shandy bad on a like occasion. 
nie bble itself, the bare outlines of which I conceive to be borrowed, 
mntatii mnlaadu, from CerrsnCes, aeema here to be brought to a period, 
rhe next oaata has the form of an episode. The last CDnsists chiefly of 
two dialogued and two letters. Neither Enigbt nor Sqniie haa an; fnrtiier 
idTcntures. A'usA. 
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[HE learned write, an insect breeze 
Is but a monffrel prince of bees,' 
That falls be^re a storm on cows, 
And stings the founders of his house ; 
From whose corrupted flesh that breed I 
Of vermin did at first proceed.* 

So, ere the storm of war broke out, 

Eeligion spawn'd a various rout * 

Of petulant capricious sects, 

The maggots of corrupted texts, * lo 

^ This canto being wholly unconnected with the story of Hadibras, wonld, 
in Mr Nash's opinion,haTe been better placed at the end ; indeed this arrange- 
ment has been adopted by Mr Towneley in his French translation. Its 
different character, and its want of connexion with the foregone, may be 
accounted for, by supposing it written on the spur of the occasion, and with 
a view to recommend the author to his friends at court, by an attack on the 
opposite faction, at a time when it was daily gaining eround and tiie secret 
views of Charles II. were more and more suspected and dreaded. A short time 
before the third part of this poem was pubushed, Shaftesbury had ceased to 
be a minister, and had become a furious demagogue. But the canto describes 
the spirit of parties not long before the Restoration. One object of satire 
here is to refute and ridicule the plea of the Presbyterians, after the Restor- 
ation, of having been the principal instruments in bringing back the king. 

2 The clas.4ical theory of the generation of bees is here applied to the 
breese, or ^dfly, which is said by Pliny (Nat. Hist. zi. 16) to be *' a bee 
of larger size which chases the others : ** hence it may fairly be styled a 
prince of bees, yet but a mongrel prince, because not truly a bee 

3 Assuming that they deposit their larvse in the flesh of cows. 

^ Case, in nis thanksgiving sermon for the taking of Chester, told the 
Parliament, that no less than 180 errors and heresies were propagated in the 
city of London. 

^ The Independents, and sometimes the Presbyterians, have beenchuged 

with altering a text of Scripture, in order to authorize them to appoint their 

own ministers, substituting ye for toe in Acts vi. 3. " Therefore, ln«thren 

look ye out among you seven men of honest report, ftiU of the HoIt Ghoi 

snd wisdoiBf whom ye may appoint o'voi \!tAft Vii^s&snsiJWL ' Mr Fi^ h m 
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That first run all religion down, 

And after ev'ry swarm, its own : 

For as the Persian Magi once ^ 

Upon their mothers got their sons, 

That were incapable t' enjoy 15 

That empire any other way ; * 

So presbyter begot the other' 

Upon the Good Old Cause, his mother, 

That bore them like the devil's dam,* 

Whose son and husband are the same ; 20 

And yet no nat'ral tie of blood. 

Nor int'reat for their common good. 

Could, when their profits interfered. 

Get quarter for each other's beard : * 

For when they thriv'd they never fadg*d,^ 25 

But only by tne ears engaged ; 

to have printed ye instead of we in several editions, and particularly in his 
beautlM folio edition of 1659, as well as his octavo of 1661 ; and, according to 
Grey, he was ** the first printer of the forgery, and received £1500 for it." 
But this error had previously occurred in the Bible printed at Cambridge by 
Buck and Daniel, 1638. See Lowndes' Bibliograpnical Manual, by Bohn, 
page 187. 

^ It was about 521 years before Christ, that they first had the name of 
Magians, which signifies orop-eared ; it was given them by way of nick- 
name and contempt, because of the impostor (Smerdis) who was then crept. 
Prideaux's Connection. Hence, perhaps, might come the proverb, " Who 
madeyou a conjurer and did not crop your ears." 

2 Tne poet cannot mean the Persian empire^ which was only in the hands 
of the Magi for a few months, but the presidency of the Magi. Zoroaster, 
the first institutor of the sect^ allowed of incestuous marriages to preserve 
the line without intermixture. He maintained the doctrine of a good and 
bad principle ; the former was worshipped under the emblem of fire, which 
they kept constantly burning. 

* The Presbyterians first broke down the pale of order and discipline, 
and so made way for the Independents and every other sect. 

* This is not the first time we have heard of the devil's mother. In 
Wolfii Memorabilia, is a quotation from Erasmus : *' If you are the devil, I 
am his mother. " And in the Agamemnon of ^schylus, Cassandra, after 
loading Clytemnestra with every opprobrious name she can think of, calls 
her " mother of the devil." Larcher, the editor of the French Hudibras, 
remarks in a note, that this passage alludes to the description of Sin and 
Death in the second book of Milton's Paradise Lost. 

* When tho Presbjrterians prevailed, Calamy, being asked what he would 
do with the Anabaptists, Antinomians, and others, replied, that he would 
not meddle with their consciences, but only with their bodies and estates. 

* That is, never agreed or united, from gefegen^ Sax. See Wright'f 
Provincial Dictionary. 
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Like dogs that snafl about a bone. 

And play together when they 've none;* 

As by their truest characters, 

Their constant actions, ^^^ainl* appears so 

Eebellion now began, f jr iirck 

Of zeal and plunder, to grow slack ; 

The Cause and Covenant to lessen, 

And Providence to b' out of season : 

For now there was no more to purchase * 35 

O' th' king's revenue, and the churches'. 

But all divided, shar'd, and gone. 

That us'd to urge the brethren on ; 

Which forc'd the stubbom'st for the cause 

To cross the cudgels to the laws,' io 

That what by breaking them they'd gain'd, 

Bjr their support might be maintain'd ; 

Like thieves, that in a hemp-plot lie, 

Secur'd against the hue-ana-cry.* 

For Presbjrter and Independent 46 

Were now tiirn'd plaintiff and defendant ; 

Laid out their apostolic functions 

On carnal orders and Injunctions ; 

And all their precious guts and graces 

On outlawries and scire fcunaa ; 50 

At Michael's term had many a trial. 

Worse than the dragon and St Michael, 

Where thousands fell, in shape of fees. 

Into the bottomless abyss. 

For when, like bretheren and friends, 55 

They came to share their dividends,^ 

^ Butler here implies that while the Dissenters were struggHng for the 
upper hand and had nothing to lose, they were united, but the moment 
they succeeded, the dominant party jealously excluded their former allies. 

2 Although the Ordinance whicn removed obstructions in the sale of tiie 
Royal Lands, was passed so early as 1649, it was not till 1659 that White- 
hall, Somerset House, and Hampton Court, were ordered to be sold. 

3 Cudgels across one another denote a challenge : to cross the cudgels to 
the laws, is to offer to fight in defence of them. 

* Meanin? a plantation of hemp, which bein? a thick cover, a rogue may 
lie concealed therein. " Thus," says Butler, ^* oe shelters himself under the 
cover of the law, like a thief in a hemp-plat, and makes that secure him 
which was intended for his destruction." Remains, vol. ii. p. 384 

^ When the estates of the king and Church were onluntd to be sold in 
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And ev^ry partner to possess 

His church and state joint-purchasefl, 

In which the ablest saint, and best, 

"Was nam'd in trust by all the rest, eo 

To pay their money, and instead 

Of ev*ry brother, pass the deed ; 

He strait converted all his gifts 

To pious frauds and holy shifts. 

And settled all the others' shares 66 

Upon his outward man and 's heirs ; 

Held all they claim'd as Forfeit Lands 

Deliver'd up into his hands, 

And pass'd upon his conscience 

By pre-entail of Providence ; 70 

Impeach'd the rest for reprobates. 

That had no titles to estates, 

But by their spiritual attaints 

Degraded from the right of saints. 

This b'ing reveal'd, they now begun 75 

"With law and conscience to fall on. 

And laid about as hot and brain-sick 

As th' utter barrister of Swanswick ; * 

Engag'd with money-bags, as bold 

As men with sand-Dags did of old,* 80 

great arrears were dae to the army : for the discharge of which some 
e lands were allotted, and whole regiments joined together in the 
ler of a corporation. The distribution afterwards was productive of 

law-suits, the person whose name was put in trust often claiming the 
3, or a larger share than he was entitlea to. See note at page 7. 

William Prynne, already mentioned at page 30, was bom at Swanswick, 
mersetshire. The poet calls him hot and brain-sick, because he was a 
!88 and turbulent man. He is called the utter (or outer) barrister by 
iourt of Star-chamber, in the sentence ordering him to be discarded ; 
iterwards he was voted again by the House of Commons to be restored 
8 place and practice as an uUer barrister ; which signifies a pleader 
mt the bar, or one who is not king's counsel or serjeant. 

)isho]> Warburton says : ''When the combat was demanded in a legal 
)y knights and ^ntlemen, it was fought with sword and lance ; and 
I by yeomen, with sand-bags fastened to the end of a truncheon." 
r! tilts and tournaments were in fashion for men of knightly degree, 
of low degree amused themselves with running at the Qumtain, wnich 
I beam with a wooden board at one end, and a sand-bag at the other, 
od on 8 post, that when the board was smartlv struck, it swung round 
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That brought the lawyers in more fees 

Than all unsanctifj'd trustees ; ' 

Till he who had no more to show 

I* th' case, reeeiv'd the overthrow ; 

Or, both sides having luA the worst, 06 

They parted as they met at first. 

Poor Fresbyter was now reduc'd, 

Secluded, and cashier' d, and chous'd !* 

Tum*d out, and excommunicate 

Erom all affairs of church and state, 90 

Reformed t' a reformado saint,' 

And glad to turn itinerant,* 

To BtroU and teach from town to town, 

And those he had taught up, teacb down,^ 

And make those Uses serve agen ^ 93 

Against the New-enlighten'd men,^ 

As fit as when at first they were 

EeveaPd against the Cavalier ; 

Damn Anabaptist and fanatic, 

As pat as popish and prelatic ; lOO 

rapidly, and if the striker was not very nimble the sand-bag struck him a 
heavy blow. Judicial combats between common people were also fought 
with sand-b^s fixed on shafts. See Henry YI., Part II. Act ii., where 
Homer and reter are so equipped for their combat. i 

* The lawyers got more fees from the Presbyterians, or saints, who in 
general were trustees for the sequestered lands, than from all other trustees, 
who were unsanctified. Noah, 

* When OUver Cromwell, with the army and the Independents, had got 
the upper hand, they retaliated on the Presbyterians by depriving them of 
all power and authority ; and before the king was brought to trial, the 
Presbyterian members were " pureed** from the House. 

3 That is, a voluntary saint without pay or commission. 

^ Amongst the schemes of the day was the appointment of itinerant 
preachers, who were to be supported out of the lands of Deans and Chap- 
ters. Walker's Hist, of Independency, Part ii. p. 166. 

^ Poor Presbyter, i. e. the Presbyterians were glad to teach down the 
Independents, whom as brethren and friends (v. 65) they had indiscrimin- 
ately taught up ; the unhinging doctrines of the Presbyterians having set 
up the Independents in direct opposition to themselves. Nath, 

' The sermons of these times were divided into Doctrine and Use : and 
in the mamn of them is often printed Use the first, U§b the second, &c. 

The Presbyterians endeavoured to |)reach down the Independents 
by the very same doctrines these had used in preaching down tiie Bishopt; 
that is, by objecting to Ordination and Church government. 
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And with as little variation, 

To serve for any sect i' th' nation. 

The Good Old Cause,* which some believe 

To be the dev'l that tempted Eve 

With knowledge, and does stiU invite 105 

The world to mischief with new light, 

Had store of money in her purse, 

"When he took her for bett'r or worse, 

But now was grown deform'd and poor, 

And fit to be tum'd out of door. 110 

The Independents, whose first station 
"Was in the rear of Beformation, 
A mongrel kind of church-dragoons,^ 
That serv'd for horse and foot at once. 
And in the saddle of one steed 115 

The Saracen and Christian rid ;' 
"Were free of ev'ry spiritual order. 
To preach, and fight, and pray, and murder,* 
No sooner got the start, to lurch * 
Both disciplines of war and church, 120 

And providence enough to run 
The chief commanders of them down. 
But carry* d on the war against 
The common enemy o* th' saints, 
And in awhile prevailed so far, 125 

To win of them the game of war. 
And be at liberty once more 
T' attack themselves as they'd before. 

This was the designation of the party purpose of those who first got up 

Covenant and Protestation. 

Many of the Independent officers, such as Cromwell, Ireton, Harrison 
., used to pray ana preach puhlicly. Cleveland uses the same term 
Krk dragoons," in his Hue and Cry after Sir John Presbyter. 

The Templars were at first so poor that two knights rode on one 
'se ; Butler says the new order of Military Saints did so, but that one rider 
3 a Saracen and the other a saint. Grey says in quoting Walker, that 

Independents were a compound of Jew, Christian, and saint. 

To preachy has a reference to the Dominicans ; tofigJvt, to the knights 
Bd alta : to pray, to the fathers of Oratory ; to murtJiery to the Jesuits, 
t the Independents assumed to themselves the privilege of every order : 
y preachea, fought, prayed, and murdered. 

That is, to sw^low up, see Skinner and Junius. A lurcher is a glut* 
L. See Wright's Provincial Dictionary. 
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For now there was no foe in arms 
T* unite their factions with alarms, 130 

But all reduc'd and overcome, 
Except their worst, themselves at home, 
Who 'd compasB*d all they pray*d, and swore^ 
And fought, and preach'^ and plundered for, 
Subdu'd the nation, church and state, 135 

And all things but their laws and hate ;^ 
But when they came to treat and transact. 
And share the spoil of all they 'd ransackt. 
To botch up what they 'd torn and rent, 
Eeligion and the government, 140 

They met no sooner, but prepar'd 
To pull down all the war had spar'd ; 
Agreed in nothing, but t* abolish, 
Subvert, extirpate, and demolish : 
For knaves and fools b'ing near of kin, 145 

As Dutch boors are t' a sooterkin,^ 
Both parties join*d to do their best 
To damn the public interest ; 
And herded only in consults,' 

To put by one another's bolts ; 150 

T' outcant the Babylonian labourers, 
At all their dialects of jabberers. 
And tug at both ends of the saw, 
To tear down government and law. 
For as two cheats, that play one game, 155 

Are both defeated of their aim ;^ 
So those who play a game of state, 
And only cavil in debate, 

' That Ib, the laws of the land, and hatred of the people. 

'^ A reflection upon the Dutch women, for their use of portable stoves, 
which the^ carry by a string, and on seating themselves ^nerally put it 
under their petticoats; whence they are humorously said to engender 
sooterkins with their children. Howel, in his letters, describes them as 
^'likest a bat of any creature/' and Cleyeland says, "not unlike a rat." 

* That is, both parties were intimately united together. 

* For as when two cheats, emially masters of the very same tricks, are 
by that circumstance mutually defeated of their aim, namely, to impose 
upon each other, so those well matched tricksters, who play with state 
affairs, and only cavil at one another's schemes, ever counteract each 
other. 
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Altho' there's nothing lost nor won. 

The public bus'ness is undone, leo 

Which still the longer 'tis in doing, 

Becomes the surer way to ruin. 

This when the Koyalists perceived,* 
Who to their faith as firmly cleav'd, 
And own'd the right they had paid down 165 

So dearly for, the church and crown, 
Th' united constanter, and sided 
The more, the more their foes divided : 
For tho' outnumber' d, overthrown, 
And by the fate of war run down, 170 

Their duty never was defeated, 
Nor from their oaths and faith retreated ; ' 
For loyalty is still the same. 
Whether it win or lose the game ; 
True as the dial to the sun, 175 

Altho' it be not shin'd upon.* 
But when these bretheren * in evil, 
Their adversaries, and the devil. 
Began once more to show them play. 
And hopes, at least, to have a day, 180 

They rally *d in parade of woods, 
And unfrequented solitudes ; 
Conv«n'd at midnight in outhouses, 
T' appoint new-rising rendezvouses. 
And, with a pertinacy unmatch'd 185 

For new recruits * of danger watch' d. 
No sooner was one blow diverted. 
But up another party started, 
And as if Nature too, in haste 
To fiimish out supplies as fast, 190 

^ This encomium on the Hoyalists, their prudence, and suffering fidelity 
) been generally admired. 

^ As the dial is invariable, and always true to the sun whenever its rayt 
erge, however its lustre may be sometimes obcured by passing clouds 
true loyiUty is always ready to serve its king and country, thougL 
en under the pressure of affliction and distress. 

> The poet, to serve his metre, sometimes lengthens and sometimes con- 
cts his words, thus bretheren, lightening, oppugne, sarcasmous, affairs, 
ngleing, sprinkleing, benigne. 
* Kecruits, that is, Irish volunteers ready to serve the king's cause. 
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Before her time liad tum'd destruction 

T' a new and numerous production ;^ 

No sooner those were overcome, 

But up rose others in their room, 

That, like the Christian fiaith, increas'd 195 

The more, the more they were suppressed : 

"Whom neither chains, nor transportation, 

Proscription, sale, nor confiscation, 

Nor all the desperate events 

Of former tried experiments, 200 

Nor wounds, could terrify, nor mangling, 

To leave off loyaltv and dangling, 

Nor death, with all his bones, affHght 

From vent'ring to maintain the right, 

From staking ufe and fortune down 206 

'Gainst all together,^ for the crown : 

But kept the title of their cause 

From forfeiture, like claims in laws ; 

And prov'd no prosp'rous usurpation 

Can ever settle on the nation ; 210 

Until, in spite of force and treason, 

They put their loy'lty in possession ; 

And, by their constancy and faith, 

Destroy'd the mighty men of Gath. 

Toss'd in a furious hurricane, 2:5 

Did Oliver give up his reign,* 

1 The succession of Loyalists was so quick, that the j seemed to be perish- 
ing, and others supplying their places, oefore the periods usual in nature ; 
all which is expressed by an allusion to equivocal generation. 

> That is, all of them together, namely, the several factions, their ad- 
yersaries, and the deril. See v. 178. 

* The Monday before the death of Oliver, August 30th, 1658, was the 
most windy day that had happened fbr twenty years. Dennis Bond, a 
member of the Long Parliament, and one of the king's judges, died on this 
day ; wherefore, when Oliver likewise went away in a storm the Friday 
following, it was said, the devil came in the first wind to fetch him, but 
finding nim not quite ready, took Bond for his appoarance. Drydun, 
Waller, and other poets have verses on the subject : 

In storms as loud as his immortal fame ; 

aud Godolphin : 

In storms as loud as was his crying sin. 
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And was believ'd, as well by saints 

As moral men and miscreaDts,^ 

To founder in the Stygian feny, 

Until lie was retriev'd by Sterry,^ 220 

Who, in a false erroneous dream,' 

Mistook the New Jerusalem, 

Profanely, for th' apocryphal 

Palse heav'n at the end o' th' hall ; 

"Whither it was decreed by fate 225 

His precious reliques to translate. 

So Eomulus was seen before 

B' as orthodox a senator,^ 

Prom whose divine illumination 

He stole the pagan revelation. 230 

Next him his son, and heir apparent 
Succeeded, tho* a lame vicegerent ; * 
Who first laid by the Parliament, 
The only crutch on which he leant, 

Some editions read mortal, but not with so much meaning or wit. The 
spendents called themselves the saints : the Cavaliers and the Church 
^Agland were distinguished into two sorts ; the immoral and wicked 
r called miscreants ; those that were of sober and of good conversation, 
r called moral men ; yet, because these last did not maintain the docf rine 
bsolute predestination and justification by faith only, but insisted upon 
necessity of ^ood works, they accounted them no better than moral 
:heas. By this opposition in terms between moral men and saints, 
poet seems to insmuate, that the pretended saints were not men of 
als. 

The king's party of course maintained that Oliver Cromwell was gone 
he devil ; but Sterry, one of Oliver's chaplains, assured the world of his 
nt into heaven, and that he would be of more use to them there than 
lad been in his life-time. 

Sterry dreamed that Oliver was to be placed in heaven, which he foolishly 
^ed to be the true and real heaven above ; but it happened to be the 
} carnal heaven at the end of Westminster Hall, where his head was 
1 after the Restoration. There were, at that time, three taverns abut* 
on Westminster HaJ, one called Heaven, another Hell, and the 
i Purgatory, near to the former of which Oliver's head was fixed. 
'^ Romulus, the first Roman long, being suddenly missed, and the 
>le in trouble for the loss of him, Julius Proculus maae a speech, whore- 
le told them that he saw Romulus that morning come down fron 
'en ; that he gave him certain things in charge to tell them, and then 
iw him mount up \o heaven again." Livy's Roman Hist. vol. i. b. i. 
Richard Cromwell, the eldest son of Oliver, succeeded him in the pro- 
)rship ; but had neither capacity nor courage sufficient for his position. 
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And then sunk underneath the state, 83S 

That rode him above horseman^s weight.* 
And now the saints began their reign, 
For which they 'd yearn'd so long in vain,* 
And felt such bowel-hankerings, 
To see an empire, all of kings,^ 24i) 

Deliver* d from th' Egyptian awe 
Of justice, government, and law,* 
And free t* erect what spiritual cantons 
Should be reveal'd, or gospel Hans-Towns.^ 
To edify upon the ruins 24« 

Of John ot Leyden's old out-goings,* 
Who for a weather-cock hung up 
Upon their mother-church's top. 
Was made a type, by Providence, 
Of all their revelations since, 25C 

And now fulfill*d by his successors, 
Who equally mistook their measures ; 
For when they came to shape the Model, 
Not one coula fit another's noddle ; 
But found their Light and Gifts more wide 365 

From fadging, than th' unsanctify'd, 
While ev'ry individual brother 
Strove hand to fist against another, 

^ See Part i. Canto i. 1. 925, where he rides the state ; bat here the state 
rides him. 

2 A sneer at the Committee of Safety. See Clarendon, vol. iii. h. xn, 
p. 544, and Baxter's Life, p. 74. 

' They founded their hopes on Revelation i. 6, and y. 10. 

^ Some sectaries thought that all law proceedings should be abolished, 
all law books burnt, and that the law of tne Lord Jesus should be reoeivei 
alone. 

^ Alluding to the republics of Switzerland, and the German Hans-Towns, 
Hamburgh, Altona, &o. 

* John of Leyden, a tailor, who proclaimed himself a prophet and king 
of the universe, was the ringleader of the Anabaptists of Munster, where 
they proclaimed a community both of goods and women. This New Jeru- 
salem, as they had named it, was retaken, after a long siege, by its bishop 
and sovereign, Count Waldeck ; and John of Leyden and two of his asso- 
ciates (Ejiipperdollinck and Krechting) were enclosed in iron cages and 
carried throughout Grermany for six months, after which they were suspend- 
ed in an iron cage, and starved to death, on the highest tower of the city. 
This happened about the year 1536. See Menzel's History of Germauy; 
vol. ii. p. 256. 
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And still tbe maddest, and most crackt. 

Were found the busiest to transact ; 860 

Por tho' most hands dispatch apace, 

And make light work, the proverb says, 

Yet many difiTrent intellects 

Are found t' have contrary effects ; 

And many heads t' obstruct intrigues, 266 

As slowest insects have most le^. 

Some were for setting up a king, 
But all the rest for no such thing. 
Unless Xing Jesus : * others tamper'd 
For Fleetwood, Desborough, and Lambert ; • 270 

Some for the Rump, and some more crafty, 
For Agitators, and the Safety ; * 
Some lor the G-ospel, and massacres 
Of spiritual affidavit-makers, ^ 

* The Fifth Monarchy Men," as Bishop Burnet says, " seemed daily to 
it the appearance of Christ." Carew, one of the long's judges, would 
)lead to nis indictment when brought to trial, till ne had entered a 
for the jurisdiction of Jesus Christ : ^* saving to our Lord Jesus Christ 
ight to the govemment of these kingdoms." 

Fleetwood was son-in-law to Cromwell, having married Ireton's widow, 
ras made lord deputy of Ireland, and lieutenant-general of the army, 
orough married one of Cromwell's sisters, and became a colonel, and 
ral at sea. Lambert was the person who, according to Ludlow, was 
fs kept in expectation by Cromwell of succeeding hmi, and was indeed 
•est qualified for it. 

[n May, 1659, the Council of Officers, with Fleetwood as their president, 
ved upon restoring the Long Parliament, which having, by deaths, ex- 
>ns, and expulsions, been reduced to a small remnant, was called the 
p. In 1647, when the Parliament began to talk of disbanding the 
', a military council was set up, consisting of the chief officers and de- 
s from the inferior officers and common soldiers, to consult on the in- 
ts of the army. These were calledAdjutators,and the chief manage- 
of affairs seemed to be for some time in their hands. The Committee 
ifety, consisting of the officers of the army and some of the members of 
lump Parliament, was formed in 1659, to provide for the safety of the 
lorn. 

Some were for abolishing all laws but what were expressed in the words 
e Gospel ; for destroying all magistracy and government, and for ex- 
ting those who should endeavour to uphold it ; and of these Whitelock 
es that he acted as a member of the Committee of Safety, because so 
r were for abolishing all order that the nation was like to run into the 
st confusion. The Adjutators wished to destroy all records, and the 
a of justice. 
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That s^ore to any human regenoe 275 

Oaths of suprem'cy and allegiance ; 

Tea, tho' the ablest swearing saint, 

That vouch'd the Bulls o' th' Covenant : 

Others for pulling down th' high plaoes 

Of Synods and Provincial classes,^ 280 

That us'd to make such hostile inroads 

Upon the saints, like bloody Nimrods : 

Some for fulfilling prophecies,* 

And th* extirpation oi th' excise ; 

And some against th' Egyptian bondage 285 

Of holidays, and paying poundage : * 

Some for the cutting down of groves,* 

And rectifying bakers' loaves ; 

And some for finding out expedients 

Against the slav'ry of obedience : 290 

Some were for Q-ospel-ministers, 

And some for Eed-coat seculars,** 

As men most fit t' hold forth the word, 

And wield the one and th' other sword : ® 

Some were for carrying on the work 296 

Against the Pope, and some the Turk : 

Some for engaging to suppress 

The camisad' of surplices,' 

* They wished to see an end of the Presbyterian hierarchy. 

' That is, perhaps, for taking arms against the Pope, or Spam, as the head- 
quarters of Popery. 

3 The festivals or holy days of the Church had been abolished in 1647. 
The taxes imposed by the Parliament were numerous and heavy : poundage 
was a rate levied, according to assessment, on all personal property. 

* That is, for destroying the churches, which they regarded as built ori* 
ginally for purposes of idolatry and superstition. It is well known tiiat 
groves were anciently made use of as places of worship. The rows of clns- 
tered pillars in our (jothic cathedrals, branching out and meeting at top in 
long arawn arches, are supposed to have been suggested by the venerable 
groves of our ancestors. 

^ Some petitioned for the continuance and maintenance of the regular 
clergy mimstry ; and others thought that la3rmen, and even soldiers, who 
were nicknamed ** Church dragoons," might preach the word, as some of 
them did, particularly Cromwell and Ireton. 

8 " The sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God." Ephesians vi. 17. 

^ Some sectaries had a violent aversion to the surplice, which they called 
a rag of Popery. Camiaado is an expedition by night, in which the soldiers 
sometimes wear their shirts, called a eamiaade (from the Greek KCLfunov, 
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That Gifts and Dispensations hindered. 

And turn'd to th' outward man the inward ; * 300 

More proper for the cloudy night 

Of Popery than gospel-light : 

Others were for abolishing 

That tool of matrimony, a ring,^ 

"With which th' unsanctify'd bridegroom 305 

Is marry'd only to a thumb,* 

As wise as ringing of a pig, 

That us'd to break up ground, and dig ; 

The bride to nothing but her " will," * 

That nulls the after-marriage still : 310 

n camisia, a surplice), over their clothes, that they may be distinguished 
heir comrades. 

Transferred the purity which should remain in the heart to the vest- 
t on the back. 

Persons contracting matrimony were to publish their intentions in the 
; town, on three market days, and afterwards the contract was to be 
&ed by a justice of the peace : no ring was used, as in the new Marriage 

• 

The word ^unU) is used for the sake of rhyme, the ring being put 
;he bridegroom upon the fourth finger of the woman's left hand; 
something more may be meant than meets the ear, as the following 
act from No. 614 of the Spectator seems to intimate : " Before I speak 
ddows, I cannot but observe one thing, which I do not know now 
jqount for ; a widow is always more sought after than an old maid of 
same age. It is common enough among ordinary people for a stale 
m to set up a shop in a place where she is not known ; where the large 
*b ring, supposed to be given her by her husband, quickly recommends 
to some wealthy neighbour, who tates a liking to the jolly widow that 
Id have overlooKed the venerable spinster." Falstaff says : 

** I could have crept into any alderman's thumb ring'* 

I. Henry IV., Act ii. sc. 4. 

Mr "Warburton thinks this an equivoque, alluding to the response which 
bride makes in the marriage ceremony — " I will." But the poet may 
.y that a woman binds herself to nothing but her own will, for he else- 
re says : 

The souls of women are so small, 
That some believe th* have none at all ; 
Or, if they have, like cripples, still, 
They've but one faculty, the will. 

Genuine Bemains, toL i. p. 246. 
z 2 
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Some were for th' utter extirpation 

Of linsey-woolsey in the nation ; * 

And some against all idolizing 

The cross in shop-books, or baptizing;^ 

Others to make all thingb recant 316 

The Christian or simame of Saint,' 

And fbrce all churches, streets, and towns, 

The holy title to renounce ; 

Some 'gainst a third estate of souls. 

And bringing down the price of coals ; * 880 

Some for abolishing black-pudding. 

And eating nothing with the blood in,* 

To abrogate them roots and branches ; • 

While others were for eating haunches 

Of warriors, and now and then, 826 

The flesh of kings and mighty men ; 

1 Were for Judaizin?. The Jewish law forbids the xise of a gannentmade 
of linen and woollen. Lev. xix. 19. 

' The Presbyterians thought it superstitious and Popish to use the 8ig;ii 
of the cross in baptism ; Butler satirizes that notion by representing them 
as regarding it idolatrous for tradesmen to make a cross in their books, ai 
a sign of payment. 

' Streets, parishes, churches, public foundations, and eyen the aposUei 
themselves, were unsainted for some years preceding the Restoration, so that 
St Paul's was necessarily called Paul's, St Ann's, Aim% &o. See the Spec- 
tator, No. 126. 

* The first line may allude to the doctrine of the intermediate state, in 
which some supposed the soul to continue from the time of its leaving tiie 
body to the resurrection ; or else it may allude to the Popish doctrine of 
purgatory. The former subject was warmly discussed about this time. The 
exorbitant price of coals was then loudly complained of. Sir Arthur Hazel- 
rigg laid a tax of four shillings a chalmron upon Newcastle ooals, when he 
was governor there. Many petitions were presented against the tax ; and 
various schemes proposed K)r reducing the price of them. Shakspeare aajs : 

A pair of tribunes that have sack'd fair Rome 

To make coals cheap. Coriolanus, Act y. so. 1. 

^ The Judaizing sect, who were for introducing Jewish customs. 

* Clarendon mentions a set of levellers, who were called root and branch 
men, in opposition to others who were of more moderate principles. To 
abrogate, that is, that they might utterly abrogate or renounce everything 
that had blood, while others were for eating haunches, alluding to Revela- 
tion xix. 18, *^That ye might eat the flesh of kings, and the fledi of 

< 
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And some for breaking of their bones 

With rods of iron,* by Secret ones ; * 

!For thrashing mountains,^ and with spells 

For hallowing carriers' packs and bells ; ♦ 830 

Things that the legend never heard of, 

But made the wicked sore afeard of.* 

The quacks of government,^ who sate 
At th' imregarded helm of state, 
And understood this wild confusion 386 

Of fatal madness and delusion, 
Must, sooner than a prodigy, 
Portend destruction to be nigh, 
Consider'd timely how t' withdraw. 
And save their wind-pipes from the law ; 340 

Por one rencounter at the bar 
"Was worse than all they'd 'scap'd in war ; 
And therefore met in consultation 
To cant and quack upon the nation ; 
Not for the sickly patient's sake, 346 

Nor what to give, but what to take ; 
To feel the pulses of their fees, 
More wise tnan fumbling arteries ; 
Prolong the snuff of life in pain. 
And from the grave recover — gain. 860 

ins, and the flesh of mighty men, and the flesh of horses, and of them 
dt on them, and the flesn of all men, hoth free and bond, both small 
Teat." 

iidiculing the practice, so common in those days, of expressing everv 
nent in terms of Scripture. He alludes perhaps to Psalm ii. 9, Isaian 
5, and Revelation xix. 15. 

rhe 83rd Psalm and 3rd Terse is thus translated in their favonrite 
van text : ** And taken counsel against thy secret ones." See this ex- 
ion used V. 681, 697, and 706 of this canto. 

1 sneer at the cant of the Fifth Monarchy Men, for their misapplica* 
of the text Isaiah xli. 15. 

Sachariah xiy. 20. 

rhings which the Scriptures never intended, but which the wicked, that 
.e warriors, kings, and mighty men, were afraid of. 
rhese were Horns, Anthony Ashley Cooper, Grimstone, Annesley, Man- 
or, Roberts, and others ; who perceiving that Richard Cromwell was 
le to conduct the government, and that the various schemers, who daily 
sd up, would divide the party, and facilitate the restoration of the roytu 
y, thoueht it prudent to take care of themselves, and secure their own 
eats wim as much haste as possible* 
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'Mong these there was a politician, 
With more heads than a beast in vision,* 
And more intrigues in every one 
Than all the whores of Babylon ; 
So politic, as if one eye S55 

Upon the other were a spy,^ 
That to trepan the one to think 
The other blind, both strove to blink ; 
And in his dark pragmatic way. 
As busy as a child at play. 360 

He 'ad seen three governments run down,* 
And had a hand in ev'ry one ; 
Was for 'em, and against 'em all,* 
But barb'rous when they came to fall : 
Por by trepanning th' old to ruin, 365 

He made his int'rest with the new one ; 
Play'd true and faithful, tho' against 
His conscience, and was still advanc'd : 

1 Alluding to Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, 
mentioned in the last note. From an aDsnrd defamation that he had the 
vanity to expect to be chosen king of Poland, he was by many called Tapsky, 
and by others, on account of his general conduct, he was nicknamed Shiftet' 
bury. But whatever the shafts levelled at him by the wits of the time, 
it must never be forgotten that he carried the Habeas Corpus Act through 
Parliament. 

* Lord Shaftesbury had weak eyes, and squinted. 

3 Those of the King, the Parliament, and the Protector. First he was 
high sheriff of Dorsetshire, governor of "Weymouth, and raised some forces 
for the king's service. Next he joined the Parliament, took the Covenant, 
and was made colonel of a regiment of horse. Afterwards he was a very 
busy person in setting up Cromwell to be lord protector ; and then again 
was quite as active in deposing Kichard, and restoring the Rump. Bishop 
Burnet says of him, that he was not ashamed to reckon up the many turns 
he had made, and valued himself upon effecting them at the properest sea- 
son, and in the best manner. But the most powerful picture of nim is that 
drawn by Dryden, in his Absalom and Achitophel. 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 
Ilestk«s, unfix' d in princiijles and place, 
In power unpleas'd, impatient of disgrace ; 
In friendship false, implacable in hate, 
Kesolv'd to ruin or to rule the state. 

^ Grey says, ''for the shameless duplicity of Shaftesbury, see tiie interests 
iJig memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, by his widow." 
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For by the witchcraft of rebellion 

Transform'd t' a feeble state-camelion,* 870 

By giving aim from side to side, 

He never fail'd to save his tide, 

But got the start of ev'ry state. 

And at a change, ne'er came too late ; 

Could turn his word, and oath, and fsiith, 876 

As many ways as in a lathe ; 

By turning, wriggle, like a screw, 

Int' highest trust, and out, for new : 

For when he'd happily incurr'd. 

Instead of hemp, to be preferr'd, 880 

And pass'd upon a government,* 

He play'd his trick, and out he went ; 

But being out, and put of hopes 

To mount his ladder, more, of ropes,* 

Would strive to raise himself upon 186 

The public ruin, and his own ; 

So little did he understand 

The desp'rate feats he took in hand, 

For when he 'ad got himself a name 

For frauds and tricks he spoil'd his game ; 300 

Had forc'd his neck into a noose. 

To show his play at fast and loose ; * 

And, when he chanc'd t' escape, mistook, 

For art and subtlety, his luck. 

So right his judgment was cut fit, 896 

And made a tally to his wit. 

And both together most profound 

At deeds of darkness under-ground ; 

The camelion is said to assume the colour of the nearest object. 

That is, passed himself upon the government. 

It was in clandestine designs, such as house-breaking and the Hke, thai 
-ladders were chiefly used in our poet's time. 

FcLst and loose^ called also Pricking at the belt, or girdle, or goner, 
eating game still in vogue among gjpsies and trampers at fairs. A 
lem belt or garter is coiled up in intricate folds, but with all the apnear 

of having an ordinary centre, and then placed upon a table. The oDJect 
le player is to prick the centre fold with a skewer, so as to hold fast the 

but the trickster takes hold of the ends, which are double,^ and draws 
whole away. The game is now commonly played with a piece of list, 
called Pricking at the garter. Shakspeare alludes to it in Antony and 
patra, Act jr. ac, 10, and in Love's Labour LoBt^ Actm« «^. 1. 
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An haberdasber of small wares ^ 

In politics and state affairs ; 

More Jew than Eabb' Acbitbopbel,* 426 

And better gifted to rebel ; 

For when h' had taught his tribe to 'spouse 

The Cause, alofb upon one house, 

He scom'd to set his own in order. 

But trv'd another, and went further ; 480 

So sullenly addicted still 

To 's only principle, his will, 

That whatsoe'er it chanc'd to prove, 

No force of argument could move. 

Nor law, nor cavalcade of Ho'bom,' 436 

Could render half a grain less stubborn ; 

For he at any time would hang, 

For th' opportunity t' harangue ; 

And rather on a gibbet dangle, 

Than miss his dear delight, to wrangle ; 440 

In which his parts were so accomplished. 

That, right or wrong, he ne'er was non-plust : 

But still his tongue ran on, the less 

Of weight it bore, with greater ease ; 

And, with its everlasting clack, 446 

Set all men's ears upon the rack : 

No sooner could a hint appear, 

But up he started to picqueer,* 

And made the stoutest yield to mercy, 

When he engag'd in controversy ; 460 

Not by the force of carnal reason, 

But indefatigable teazing ; 

"With vollies of eternal babble, 

And clamour, more unanswerable : 

iilbum had been bred a tradesman : Clarendon says a bookbinder, but 

I makes him a packer. 

Lchithophel was one of David's counsellors who joined the rebellious 

om, and assisted him with very artful advice ; but hanged himself 

it was not implicitly followed. 2 Samuel xvii. 23. 

VTien criminals were executed at Tyburn, they were eenerally con- 

. in carts, by the sheriff and his attendants on horsebacki from New- 

alon^ Holbom, and Oxford-street. 

L military term, which signifies to skirmidL 
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For tho* his topics, frail and weak, 461 

Cou'd ne'er amount above a freak, 

He stOl maintained 'em like his faults, 

Against the desp'ratest assaults ; 

And back'd their feeble want of sense, 

With greater heat and confidence : * 46C 

As bones of Hectors, when they differ. 

The more they 're cudgell'd, grow the stiffer.* 

Yet when his profit moderated,* 

The f\iry of his heat abated ; 

For nothing but his interest 46S 

Could lay his devil of contest : 

It was his choice, or chance, or curse, 

T' espouse the Cause for better or worse, 

And with his worldly goods and wit. 

And soul and body, worshipp'd it : * 471 

But when he found the sullen trapes 

Possess' d with th' devil, worms, ai^d claps ; 

The Trojan mare, in foal with Greeks,* 

Not half so full of iadish tricks, 

Tho' squeamish in her outward woman, 475 

As loose and rampant as Doll Common ; • 

He still resolv'd to mend the matter, 

T' adhere and cleave the obstinater ; 

And still the skittisher and looser 

Her freaks appeared, to sit the closer ; 480 

For fools are stubborn in their way. 

As coins are harden'd by th' allay : '' 

^ When Lilbum was arraigDed for treason against Cromwell, he pleaded 
at his trial that no treason could be committed against such a gOTemment, 
and what he had done was in defence of the liberties of his eountry. 

" A pun upon the word stiffer. 

^ That is, swayed and governed him. 

* Alluding to the words in the office of matrimony : " With my body I 
thee worship, and with all my worldly goods I thee widow." 

^ Alluding to the stratagem of the Wooden Horse at the siege of Tioy. 
See VirgiVa ^neid^ Book II. 

« A prostitute in Ben Jonson's play of The Alchymist. 

"^ Allay and alloy were in Butler's time used indifferently, althonffb aov 
employed in an opposite sense. The more copper a silver coin contains, tlit- 
harder it is; gold coins contain two p'lrts, in every twenty-four, of all(qf« 
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And obstinacy's ne'er so stifT, 
As when 'tis in a wrong belief.' 

These two, with others, being met,* 485 

And close in consultation set, 
Afber a discontented pause, 
And not without sufficient cause. 
The orator we mention'd late. 

Less troubled with the pangs of state, 490 

Than with his own impatience. 
To give himself first audience, 
After he had awhile look'd wise, 
At last broke silence, and the ice. 

Quoth he. There's nothing makes me doubt 496 
Our last Outgoings ' brought about. 
More than to see the characters 
Of real Jealousies and Pears 
J^ot feign'd, as once, but sadly horrid,* 
Scor'd upon ev'ry member's forehead ; 600 

Who, 'cause the clouds are drawn together, 
And threaten sudden change of weather, 
Feels pangs and aches of state-turns, 
And revolutions in their corns ; 

rhe same sentiment is differently expressed in the Bemains, voL L 

181: 

For as implicit faith is far more stiff, 
Than that which understands its own helief ; 
So those that think, and do but think they know, 
Are far more obstinate than those that do : 
And more averse, than if they'd ne'er been taught 
A wrong way, to a right one to be brought. 

I cabal met at Wliitehall, at the same time that General Monk dined 
the city of London. 

Dut^oings and workings-out are among the cant terms used by Sect- 
referred to in a note at page 3. " The Nonconformist" (says But- 
1 his Remains) ** does not care to have anything founded on right, but 
t large to the dispensation and outgoings of Providence." 
^ot feigned and pretended as formerly, in the beginning of the Parlia- 
, when they stirred up the people against the kin^, by forging letters, 
ninj? witnesses, and making an outcry of strange plots bein^ carried on, 
lornble dangers being at hand. For instance, the peo^e were in- 
d by reports that the Papists were about to fire their nouses, and cut 
throats while they were at church; that troops of soldiers were kept 
>eround to do execution upon them ; and even that the Thames wai 
blown up with gunpowder. Bates's Blench. Motuum. 
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And, since our workings-out are crost, 606 

Throw up the Cause before 'tis lost. 

Was it to run away we meant, 

Who, taking of the Covenant, 

The lamest cripples of the brothers 

Took oaths to run before all others,* 610 

But in their own sense, only swore, 

To strive to run away before. 

And now would prove, that words and oath 

Engage us to renounce them both ? 

'Tis true the Cause is in the lurch, 615 

Between a right and mongrel-church ; 

The Presbyter and Independent, 

That stickle which shall make an end on't. 

As 'twas made out to us the last 

Expedient, — I mean Marg'ret's fast ;^ 680 

When Providence had been suborn' d, 

What answer was to be retum'd :* 

Else why should tumults fright us now. 

We have so many times gone thro', 

And understand as well to tame 685 

As, when they serve our turns, t' inflame ? 

' These were the words used in the Solemn League and Covenant : ** our 
true and unfeigned purpose is, each one to go before another in the ezan^ 
of a real reformation." 

' The lectures and exercises delivered on days of public devotion were 
called expedients. Besides twenty-fiye days of solemn fasting and humSi- 
ation on extraordinary occasions, there was a fast kept every month for 
about eight years together. The Commons attended oiyine service in 8t 
Margaret's church, Westminster. The reader will obsenre that the orator 
does not say Saint Margaret's, but Margarets fast. Some of the sectariei, 
instead of Saint Peter or Saint Paul, would, in derision, say Sir Peter 
and Sir Paul. See note at page 54. The Parliament petitioned tiie 
king for fasts, while he had power ; and the appointing them afterwards 
themselves, was an expedient they made use of to alarm and deceive the 
people, who, upon such an occasion, could not but condnde there was some 
more than ordinary impending danger, or some important business carry- 
ing on. 

3 These sectaries pretended a great familiarit^r with Heaven ; and when 
any villany was to be transacted, they would seem in their prayers to propose 
their doulits and scruples to God Almighty, and after having debated the 
matter some tim% with him, they would turn their discourse, and bring forth 
an answer suitable to their designs, which the people were to look apon as 
suggested from heaven. See note at page 66. 
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Have prov'd how inconsiderable 

Are all Engagements of the rabble, 

Whose frenzies must be reeoncil'd 

With drums and rattles, like a child, 680 

But never prov'd so prosperous 

As when they were led on bj us ; 

For all our scouring of religion 

Began with tumults and sedition ; 

When hurricanes of fierce commotion 635 

Became strong motives to devotion, 

As carnal seamen, in a storm. 

Turn pious converts, and reform ; 

When rusty weapons, with chalk'd edges, 

Maintained our feeble privileges, 640 

And brown-bills levy'd in the city,* 

Made bills to pass the Grand Committee ; 

When zeal, with aged clubs and gleaves,^ 

Quve chase to rochets and white sleeves,' 

And made the church, and state, and laws, 646 

Submit t' old iron, and the Cause. 

1 Apprentices armed with occasional weapons. Ainsworth, in hid Dic- 
tionary, translates sparum, a hrown-bill. Bishop Warburton says, to fight 
with msty or poisoned weapons (see Shakspeare's Hamlet) was against the 
L^^ Ikw of arms. So when the citizens used the former, they chalked the edges. 
r^ tSamnel Johnson, in the octavo edition of his Dictionary, says, " hrown-biU 
^ was the ancient weapon of the English foot/' so called, perhaps, because 
- nngained to prevent the rust. The common epithet for a sword, or other 
r. cffensiye weapon, in the old metrical romances, is brown : as brown brand, 
or brown sword, brown^bill, &c. Shakspeare says : 

L. So with a band of bowmen and of pikes, 

jj^ Brown-bills and targeteers 400 strong, 

I come. Edward II. Act ii. 

In the ballad of Robin Hood and Guy of Gisbome, printed in Percy's 
BeHques, line 1508, we have 

With new chalk'd bills and msty arms. 

Batler, in his MS. Common-place book, says, " the confident man's wit is 
Uke a watchman's bill with a chalked e^e, that pretends to sharpness, only 
to conceal its dull bluntness from the public yiew." 

* Zealots armed with old clubs and gleaves, or swords. 

' Bochets and white sleeyes are used figuratively for the bishops, who 
Here the objects of many yiolent popular demonstrationsi and often as- 
lanlted by armed mobs* in the beginning of the troubles. 
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Ana as we thriv'd by tumults then, 

So might we better now agen, 

If we Knew how, as then we did, 

To use them rightly in our need : 650 

Tumults, by which the mutinous 

Betray themselves instead of us ; 

The hollow-hearted, disaffected, 

And close malignant are detected ; 

"Who lay their lives and fortunes down, 55; 

Por pledges to secure our own ; 

And freely sacrifice their ears 

T' appease our jealousies and fears. 

And yet for all these providences 

W are offer'd, if we had our senses, 66 

We idly sit, like stupid blockheads. 

Our hands committed to our pockets, 

And nothing but our tongues at large. 

To get the wretches a discharge : s^ 

Like men condemn' d to thunder-bolts, 6e 

Who, ere the blow, become mere dolts ;* 

Or fools besotted with their crimes. 

That know not how to shift betimes, 

And neither have the hearts to stay, 

Nor wit enough to run away : .6! 

Who, if we could resolve on either, ' 

Might stand or fall at least together ; 

No mean nor trivial solaces 

To partners in extreme distress. 

Who use to lessen their despairs, 6 

By parting them int' equal shares ; 

Ail if the more they were to bear,* 

They felt the weight the easier ; 

And ev'ry one the gentler hung. 

The more he took his turn among. 5 

But 'tis not come to that, as yet. 

If we had courage left, or wit ; 

^ Some of the ancients were of opinion that thunder stupified before 
killed, and there is a well-known proverb to this effect. Quern Deus v 
perdire^ priua dementctt : He whom Grod would ruin he first deprives of '. 
tenses. See Ammian. Marcellin., and Pliny's Natural Hisitory, II. 54. 

' Some editions read, the more tkire were to bear. 
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Who, when our fate can be no worse, 

Are fitted for the bravest course j 

Have time to rally, and prepare 686 

Our last and best defence, despair : 

Despair, by which the gallant* st feats 

Have been achieved in greatest straits, 

And horrid' st dangers safely wav'd, 

By b'ing courageously outbrav'd ; 690 

As wounds by wider wounds are heaVd, 

And poisons by themselves expell'd:* 

And so they might be now agen, 

K we were, what we should be, men ; 

And not so dully desperate, 696 

To side against ourselves with fate : 

As criminals, condemned to suffer. 

Are blinded first, and then tum'd over. 

This comes of breaking covenants. 

And setting up exempts of saints,^ SCO 

That fine, like aldermen, for grace, 

To be excus'd the efficace :^ 

Por spiritual men are too transcendent, 

That mount their banks for independent,* 

To hang, like Mah'met, in the air,* 606 

Or St Ignatius, at his prayer,^ 

Peering at Sir Kenelm Digby, and others, who asserted that the sting 
icorpion was curable by its own oU. See y. 1029 of this canto, 
dispensing, in particular instances, with the covenant and obligations, 
le early editions, exempts is printed exaunSf according to the old 
:h pronunciation. 

^ersons who are nominated to an office, and pay the accustomed fine, 
)nsidered to have performed the service. Thus, some of the sectaries, 
iy paid handsomely, were deemed saints, and full of grace, though, 
the tenor of their lives, they merited no such distinction ; compounding 
leir want of real grace, that they might be excused the drudgery of 
works ; for spiritual men are too transcendent to grovel in good works, 
ly, those spiritual men that mount their banks for independent. Ef- 
signifies actual performance. 

^tre sur lea bancs is to hold a dispute, to assert a claim, to contest a 
or an honour ; to be a competitor. 

Chey need no such support as the body of Mahomet ; which legends 
ed was suspended in tne air, by being placed in a steel cofiin, between 
nagnets of equal power. 

[gnatius Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits. An old soldier : at the 
of Pampeluna by the French he hod both his legs wounded, the left 
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Bj pure geometiy, and hate 

Bependenoe apcm church or state ; 

DiBdain the pedantry o' th' letter/ 

And since obedience is better, 610 

The Scripture sajs, than sacrifice, 

Presome the leas on t will suffice ; 

And scorn to have the moderat*st stints 

Prescrib'd their peremptory hints, 

Or any opinion, true or false, 611 

Declar'd as such, in doctrinals ; 

But left at large to make their best on, 

Without b*ing called t' account or quest'on : 

Interpret all the spleen reveals. 

As TV hittington explained the bells ; ' 69G 

And bid themselves turn back agen 

Lord May'rs of New Jerusalem ; 

But look so big and overgrown. 

They scorn their edifiers t' own. 

Who tAUght them all their sprinkling lessons^ 686 

Their tones, and sanctify'd expressions ; 

Bestow'd their gifts upon a samt. 

Like charity, on those that want ; 

And learn' d th' apocryphal bigots 

T' inspire themselves with shorthand notes,' 630 

For wnich they scorn and hate them worse 

Than dogs and cats do sow-gelders : 

by a stone, the right broken by a bullet. His fenrours in devotion were » 
strong that, according to the legend, they sometimes raised him two cabiti 
from the ^ound, and sustained nim for a considerable time together. 

> That is, they did not suffer their consciences to be controlled by the let- 
ter of Scripture, but rather interpreted Scripture by their consciences. 

2 Every one knows the legend of Dick Whittington, who, having run sway 
from his master as far as Highgate, -heard the beUs of Bow ringing 

Turn again Whittington 

Thrice Mayor of London. 
An augury which he obeyed, and in time realized, being Lord Mayor in the 
years 1397, 1406, and 1419; he also amassed a fortune of £350,000. See 
Tatler, No. 78. 

3 Leam'd, that is, taught, in which sense it is used by the old poets. 
Apocryphal bigots^ not genuine ones, some suppose to be a kind of seoond- 
rate Independent divines, that availed themselves of the genuine bigot* s or 
Presbytenan minister's (fiscourse, by taking down the heads of it in short* 
hand, and then retailing it at private meetmgs. The accent is laid upoi 
the last syllable of biffot. 
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For who first bred them up to pray, 

And teach the House of Commons way ? 

Where had thrjy all their gifted phrases, 635 

But from our Calamies and Cases P ^ 

"Without whose sprinkeling and sowing, 

Whoe'er had heard of Nye or Owen ? * 

Their dispensations had been stifled, 

But for our Adoniram By field ; * 640 

And had they not begun the war, 

They 'd ne'er been sainted as they arp : * 

For saints in peace degenerate. 

And dwindle down to reprobate ; 

Their zeal corrupts, like standing water, 645 

In th' intervals of war and slaughter ; 

Halamy was minister of Aldennanbury, London, a zealous Presbyterian 
Covenanter, and ireauent preacher before the Parliament. He was one 
i first who whisperea in the conventicles, what afterward he proclaimed 
y, that for the cause of religion it was lawful for the subjects to take 
ms against the king. Case, also, a Presbyterian, upon the deprivation 
Dualist, became minister of Saint Mary-Magdalen cnurch. Milk-street; 
3 it was usual with him thus to invite his people to the communion : 
1 that have fieely and liberally contributed to the Parliament, for the 
ce of God's cause and the gospe^ draw near/' &c., instead of the words, 
that do truly and earnestly repent you of your sins.'* He was one of 
ssembly of Divines, preached for the Covenant, and printed his sermon ; 
bed often before the Parliament, was a bitter enemy to Independents, 
oncemed with Love in his plot. 

*hilip Nye was an Independent preacher, zealous against the king and 
3s oeyond most of his brethren. He went on purpose into Scotland 
ledite the Covenant, and preached before both Houses in England, when 
ibligation was taken by mem. He was at first a Presbyterian, and one 

Assembly ; but afterwards left them. At the Restoration, it was de- 
by the Healing Parliament, for several hours, whether he should not 
3epted from life. Doctor Owen was the most eminent divine of the 
endents, and in ^eat credit with Cromwell. He was promoted by them 

deanery of Chnstchurch, of Oxford. In 1664, being vice-chancellor, 
Bred to represent the university in Parliament ; and, to remove the ob- 
1 of his being a divine, renounced his orders, and pleaded that he was 
lan. He was returned; but his election being questioned in the com- 
!, he sat only a short time. 

yfield, originally an apothecarj, was a noted Presbyterian, chaplain 
onel Cholmondely's regiment, in the Earl of Essex's army, and one of 
ribes to the Assembly of Divines. Afterwards he became minister of 
gborn, in Wilts, and assistant to the commissioners in ejecting scan- 
I ministers. 

[ad not the divines, on the Presbyterian side, fomented the differences, 
idependents would never have come into play, ox been taken nodce of. 

2 A 



Alwref the thaipneap of its edge, 

WnhoTit the pow'r of sacrilege ; ■ 

And \ho* thev \e triekfl to east their sms, 

A3 easT ^8 nerpents do their skins, 

I^LSt in a while grow out agen. 

In peace ther turn mere cunal men. 

And from the most refin*d of saints, 

As nat'nllr grow miscreants 

As barnacles turn soland geese 

In th* islands of the Orcades.* 

Their Dispensation's but a ticket 

For their conforming to the wicked. 

With whom their greatest difference 

Lies more in words and show, than sense : 

' That k, if UwT hire aot tke power aad opportonitj of committi 
crilecv, by plaadeniig the eknrcliliiids. 

* Tkis was a common notion with the earlj NatoralistB, and is amo 
ffued wonders in Oiaau Mopuu de Gstiibua Stptemirionalibutf 
Gerald's Herhal, Gaiofiedi Arekoniolopm Cofim'em, and sereral oth 
folios. Bnt the poet is probably hitting at the Royal Society, it 
their twelfth rolome of the Philosophical Transactions, No. 137, 
give Sir Robert Moray's account of Barnacles bunging upon treei 
containing a little bird, so oompletdy formed, that nothing ap 
wanting, as to the external parts, for making up a perfect sea-fo? 
litfle bill, like that of a goose ; the eyes marked ; the head, neck, 
md wings, tail, and feet formed ; the feathers every way perfeody i 
and blackish coloured ; and the feet like those of other water 
Pennant explains this by obserring that the Barnacle (Lepas fan 
is furnished with a feathered beard, which, in a credulous age, was I 
to be part of a young bird ; it is often found adhering to the bot 
ships. Sir John Mandeville, in his Voyam, says, '* In my countr 
are trees that do bear fruit that become oiids nying, and they ai 
to eat, and that which falls in the water liyes, and that which rails 
earth dies.*' Hector Boetius, in his History of Scotland, teUs i 
iroose-bearing tree, as it is called in the Orcades : that is, one who8< 
falling into the water, are turned to those geese which are called 
^eese, and found in prodigious numbers in those parts. In Moore* s ' 
into the inland parts of Africa, p. 54, we read : ** This eyeuing, De 
18, 1730, I supped upon oysters which grew upon trees. Down tl 
(Gambia) where the water is salt, and near the sea, tiie river is b 
with trees called mangroves, whose leaves being long and heavy we 
boughs into the water. To these leaves the young oysters fasten i 
quantities, where they grow till they are very large ; and then you 
separate them from the tree, but are obliged to cut off the bougl 
oysters hangiqg on them resemble a rope of onloiia." 
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For as the Pope, th&t keeps the gate 

Of heaven, wears three crowns of state ; ^ 

So he that keeps the gate of hell. 

Proud Cerb'rus, wears three heads as well : 

And, if the world has any troth, 066 

Some have been canoniz'd in both. 

But that which does them greatest harm, 

Their sp'ritual gizzards are too warm,^ 

Which puts the overheated sots 

In fevers still, like other goats ; ' 67C 

For tho' the Whore bends hereticks 

With flames of fire, like crooked sticks,* 

Our schismatics so vastly differ, 

Th' hotter they 're they grow the stifler ; 

Still setting off their sp'ritual goods, 675 

With fierce and pertinacious feuds : 

For zeal 's a dreadful termagant. 

That teaches saints to tear and rant, 

And Independents to profess 

The doctrme of Dependences ; * 680 

Turns meek and sneaking Secret ones,® 

To raw-heads fierce and bloody-bones ; 

And not content with endless quarrels 

Against the wicked, and their morals. 

The Gibellines, for want of Q-uelfs,' 685 

Divert their rage upon thesiselves. 

lie pope claims the power of the keys, and the tiara or triple crown 
adge of papal dignity. 

^arsons are said to have a broiling in their gizzards when they stomach 
ing very much. 

"his was an old medical superstition. Yarro, iL 3, 5, &c. 
.ome was identified with the whore of Babylon mentioned is the Re- 
ons : and the Romanists are said to have attempted the conversion of 
Is by means of fire and faggots, as men made crooked sticks straight 
e and steam. 

' I am called an Independent," said one, when asked by a Manstrato 
re whom he went to make nis declarations and obtain his hcense), 
ause I depend upon my Bible" 

lie early editions read thus, but Grey reads "seeset sneaking ones." 
?hese names of distinction were first made use of at Pistoia, where, 
the magistrates expelled the Panzatichi, there chanced to be two bro- 
, Germans, one of whom, named Guelphi, was for the pope, the other, 
, for the emperor. The spirit of these parties raged with great violence 
aly and ^^**«many during the middle ages. Dr Heylin says some are 

2 ▲ 2 
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Eor now the war is not between 

The brethren and the men of sin, 

But saint and saint to spill the blood 

Of one another's brotherhood, MO 

Where neither side can lay pretence 

To liberty of conscience,* 

Or zealous sufTring for the Cause, 

To gain one groaf s worth of applause ; 

Eor tho' endur'd with resolution, aos 

*Twill ne'er amount to persecution ; 

Shall precious saints, and Secret ones, 

Break one another's outward bones,^ 

And eat the iiesh of bretheren, 

Instead of kings and mighty men ? 700 

When fiends agree among themselves,' 

Shall they * be found the greater elves ? 

When Bel's at union with the Dragon, 

And Baal-Peor friends with Da£;on,; 

When savage bears agree with bears, 706 

Shall Secret ones lug saints by th' ears. 

And not atone their fatal wrath,^ 

When common danger threatens both ? 

Shall mastiffs, by the collars pull'd, 

Engag'd with bulls, let go their hold ; 7lo 

And saints, whose necks are pawn'd at stake,* 

No notice of the danger take ? 

But tho' no pow'r of heav'n or hell 

Can pacify fanatic zeal, 

Who womd not guess there might be hopes, 716 

The fear of gallowses and ropes 

of opinion that the fiction of Elf a and Ooblins, by which we used to frighten 
children, was derived from Ouelpht and OhibeUmea. Butler wrote these 
lines before the Guelphs had become the ancestors of our own royal lint. 
See the genealogy in Burke's Royal Pedigrees. 
^ That is, not navin? granted liberty of conscience. , 

2 A sneer upon the abuse of Scripture phrases, alluding to Psalm il 9; ! 
the same may oe said of lines 326, 328, and 700. 

3 shame tq men ! de?il with devil damn'd 

Firm concord holds Paradise lost, ii. 496 

* Theyt that is, the saints, see v. 689, 697. 
^ Atone f that is, reconcile, see v. 717* 

" That is, and saints^ whose all is at stake, at they wiU be banged If 
things do not take a friendly turn. 
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Before their eyes might reconcile 

Their animosities a while ? 

At least until they *d a clear stage, 

And equal Freedom to engage, 720 

Without the danger of surprise 

By both our common enemies ? 

This none but we alone could doubt,^ 
Who understood their Worhdngs-out, 
And know *em both in soul ana conscience, 735 

G-iy'n up t* as reprobate a nonsense ^ 
As spiritual out-laws, whom the pow'r 
Of miracle can ne'er restore. 
We, whom at first they set up under. 
In revelation only 'f plunder, 730 

Who since haye had so many trials 
Of their encroaching Self-denials,' 
That rook'd upon us with design ^ 
To out-reform and undermine ; 
Took all our int'rests and commands 736 

Perfidiously out of our hands ; 
Involved us in the Guilt of Blood, 
Without the motiye gains allow' d,* 
And made us serve as ministerial. 
Like younger sons of father Belial. 7iO 

And yet, for all th' inhuman wrong 
They 'd done us and the Cause so long. 
We never fail'd to carry on 
The work still, as we had begun : 
But true and faithfully obey'd, 746 

And neither preach'd them hurt, nor pray'd ; 
Nor troublea them to crop our ears. 
Nor hang us, like the Cavaliers ; 

We alone could doubt that the fear of the gallows might reconcile theit 
mosities, &c. 

Given up to such a state of reprobation and the guidance of their own 
y, that nothing, not even miraculous power, can restore them. 

The Independents got rid of the Presbyterian leaders by the Self-deny* 
Ordinance. 

That played the cheat. 

That is, without allowing us the gains which were the motives to such 
ions. 
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Nor put them to the charge of jails, 

To find us piU'ries and carts'-tails, 760 

Or hangman's wages,^ which the state 

Was forc'd, hefore them, to be at ; 

That cut, like tallies, to the atumps, 

Our ears for keeping true accompts,^ 

And burnt our vessels, like a new- 755 

Seal'd peck, or bush'l, for being true 

But hand in hand, like faithful brothers. 

Held forth the Cause against all othera, 

Disdaining equally to jrield 

One syllable of what we held. 760 

And though we ditier'd now and then 

'Bout outward things, and outward men. 

Our inward men, and Constant Frame 

Of spirit, still were near the same ; 

And till they first began to cant,' 76S 

And sprinkle down the Covenant, 

We ne'er had Call in any place. 

Nor dream' d of teaching down Free-grace ; 

But join'd our gifts perpetually, 

Against the common enemy, 770 

Although 'twas ours, and their opinion. 

Each other's church was but a £unmon> 

^ The value of thirteen pence halfeenny, in a coin OBlled a thirteentrt 
which the State had to defray, when tne Puritans' ears were oroj^ed. 

^ Tallies are corresponding notches made by small traders on stidu, 
which are cut down as the accompts are settled. The meaning seems to be: 
the State made us suffer for keeping true accounts, or for being tme, cutting 
our ears like tallies, and branding the vessels of our bodies hke a meason 
with the mark fresh upon it. Tnere was a seal put upon true and just 
measures and weights. 

* The term cant is derived from Mr Andrew Cant, and his son Alexander, 
whose seditious preaching and praying was in Scotland called canting. Gtvy. 

^ A Syrian idol. See 2 Kings v. 18. And Paradise Lost, i. 467 : 

Him followed Himmon, whose delightful seat 
Was fair Damascus, on the fertile banks 
Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams. 

The meaning is, that in the opinion of both, church conHnimioB nitk 
each other was a like case with that of Naaman's bowing himself inifac 
house of Rimmon, ea ually laying both under the necessity of a petitMU for 
i^ardon : the Indepenaents knew that their tenets were so opposite to those of 
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And yet, for all this Gospel-union, 

And outward show of church-communion, 

They'd ne'er admit us to our shares 115 

Of ruling church or state affairs, 

Nor give us leave t' absolve, or sentence 

T' our own conditions of repentance : 

But shar'd our dividend o' th' crown, 

"We had so painfully preach'd down ; 780 

And forc'd us, though against the grain, 

T' have Calls to teach it up again.^ 

For 'twas but justice to restore . 

The wrongs we had receiv'd before ; 

And when 'twas held forth in our way 785 

We'd been ungrateful not to pay : 

"Who for the right we 've done the nation, 

Have eam'd our temporal salvation, 

And put our vessels m a way 

Once more to come again in play : 790 

For if the turning of us out 

Has brought this providence about 

And that our only suffering 

Is able to bring in the king,^ 

What would our actions not have done, 796 

Had we been suffer' d to go on P 

And therefore may pretend t' a share. 

At least, in Carrying on th' affair : 

But whether that be so or not, 

We 've done enough to have it thought, 800 

ihresbyterians that they could not coalesce, and therefore concealed them 
hey were strong enough to declare them. 

The Presbyterians entered into several plots to restore the king. For 
18 but justice, said they, to repair the iniuries we had received from the 
pendents ; and when monarchy was offered to be restored in our own 
iy and with all the limitations we desired, it had been ungrateful not 
»n8ent. Nash. 

Many of the Presbyterians, says Lord Clarendon, when ousted from their 
irment, or excluded from the House of Commons by the Independents, 
mded to make a merit of it, in respect of their loyalty. Ana some of 
i had the uuofidence to present themselves to King Charles the Second, 
before and after his Restoration, as sufferers for the crown ; this be- 
our is ridiculed in many parts of this canto. 
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And that's as good as if we 'd done % 
And easier past upon account : 
For if it be but half denied, 
*Tis half as good as justified. 

The world is natunJ^ly averse 80S 

To all the truth it sees or hears, 
But swaUows nonsense and a lie, 
With greediness and gluttony ; 
And tho* it have the pique, and long, 
'Tis still for something in the wrong : * 810 

As women long when they're with child 
For things extravagant and wild ; 
For meats ridiculous and Ailsome, 
But seldom anything that's wholesome ; 
And, like the world, men's jobbemoles 816 

Turn round upon their ears, the poles ; ' 
And what they 're confidently told, 
; By no sense else can be controU'd. 

And this, perhaps, may be the means 
Once more to hedge-in Providence. 820 

For as relapses make diseases 
More desp'rate than their first accesses ; 
If we but get again in pow'r. 
Our work is easier than before ; 
And we more ready and expert 825 

I' th' mystery, to do our part : 
"We, who did rather undertake 
The first war to create, than make ; * 
And when of nothing 'twas begun, 
Bais'd funds as strange, to carry 't on :^ 890 

Trepann'd the state, and fac'd it down, 
With plots and projects of our own : 

^ Pique, or pica, is a deprarird appetite, or desire of impro^r food, to 
which sickly females are more esDeciaUy subject. For an amusing account 
of these longings, see Spectator, No. 326. 

3 Men's head* are turned with the lies and nonsense poured into their 
ears. See v. 1008. 

^ By creatine war, he means, finding pretences for it, stirring up and 
fomenting it. By making war, he means, waging and carrying it on. 

* The taxes levied by rarliament in four years are said to have been 
£17,612,400. 
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And if we did sucli feats at first,^ 

What can we now we 're better vers'd ? 

"Who have a freer latitude 835 

Than sinners give themselves, allow*d ; 

And therefore likeliest to bring in, 

On fairest terms, our Discipline ; 

To which it was reveal 'd long since 

We were ordain'd by Providence, 840 

When three saints' ears, our predecessors, 

The Cause's primitive confessors,^ 

B'ing crucify' d, the nation stood 

In just so many years of blood,^ 

That, multiply'd by six, express'd 846 

The perfect Is umber of the Beast,* 

And prov'd that we must be the men 

To bring this work about agen ; 

And those who laid the first foundation, 

Complete the thorough Eeformation : 860 

!Pop who have gifts to carry on 

So great a work, but we alone ? 

What churches have such able pastors, 

And precious, powerful, preaching masters p 

Fossess'd with absolute dominions 866 

O'er brethren's purses and opinions, 

^ The schemes described in these lines are those which the Presbyterians 
ire charged with practising in the beginning of the civil commotions, to 
rage the people against the king and the Church of England. 
' Burton, Prynne, and Bastwick, who, before the ciYil war, were set in 
9 pillory, and haid their ears cropt. The severe sentence which was 
ssed on these persons, and on Leighton, contributed much to inflame the 
jids of men, and to incense them against the bishops, the Star-chamber, 
d the government. 

* The civil war lasted six years, from 1642, tiU the death of the king in 
48-9. 

^ Alluding to Revelations, ch. xiii. 18. *' Here is wisdom. Let him that 
.th understanding count the number of the beast : for it is the number of 
nan ; and his number is six hundred threescore and six." The multipli* 
tlon of three units by six, eives three sixes, and the juxtaposition of 
roe sixes makes 666, or six hundred sixty-six, the number of the beast, 
lis mysterious number and name excited the curiosity of mankind very 
rly, and the conjectural solutions of it are numberless ; every nation, sect, 
person, finding by one means or other that the name of the hostile 
ition, sect, or person, involved the mystical 666. 
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Of b^sreiL. mad c&ezr vsRaocoe 

WiiA. viiAi the CjKaae a> ia. -ijctfja . ( 

Can f-im-iwh out v!ut sa3i« taer plope 8eo 

To be dfjprjs'-i as tceir comTiinrtB : 

And d^iLj M'njiatf aibi murtiplT. 

With doctriEe, qjc azid nacrr : 

Can fetdi in (Mztiea. aa in wv 86i 

All otber beada of czttle are, 

Fmn th' enemr of all migiooa. 

Aj well aa high and lov eooditianay 

And fhare them, from blue libbons down 

To all blue aproos in the town ; ^ 870 

From ladies huny'd in caDechea;, 

With cometa at their tootmen's breedm, ' 

The bawda aa fat aa mother Xab, 

All gata and bellj, like a crab.' 

Our party's great, and better tied 875 

With oaths, and trade, than anr side ; ^ 

Has one eonsiderable improTement, 

To double-fortifv the Coir'nant ; 

I mean our covenants to purchase 

Delinquenta* titlea, and the churcfaeSy 880 

That pass in sale, from hand to hand. 

Among ourselves, for current land. 

And rise or fall, like Indian actions,* 

According to the rate of factions ; 

Our best reserve for Beformation, 88S 

When New outgoings give occasion ; 

' Soppofed by Dr Grej to mean the tradesmen and their apprentieei, 
who wore blue anronfl, and todL a very actiTe part in the tronblea, bo^ by 
preaching and fighting. But it appears from the Romp Songs that preaehen 
aiio wore bine aprons. 

' Calldche, or calash^ a light carriage. Comets were omaaeiiti wfaiA 
ierrants wore npon their breeches. 

* Ladies of this profession are generally described as eoarw and ikt. 
The orator means, that the leaders of the motion oonld fetdi in parties cf 
all ranks, from the highest to the lowest 

* The strength of tne Presbyterian party lay in the citiiens. 

* Grey thinks this alludes to the suoscnption set on foot at the geaenl 
ooort of the East India House, Oct. 19, 1667. Mureuruu Poliiimta, Ko. 887. 
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That keeps the loisB of brethren girt, 

Their Covenant, their creed, t* assert ;^ 

And, when they've pack'd a parliament, 

"Will once more try th' expeoient : 890 

Who can already master iriends, 

To serve for members to our ends. 

That represent no part o' th' nation. 

But Fisher's-folly congregation ;' 

Are only tools to our intrigues, 895 

And sit like geese to hatch our eggs ; 

Who, by their precedents of wit, 

T' outfast, outloiter, and outsit,* 

Can order matters under-hand. 

To put all business to a stand : 900 

Lay public bills aside, for private, 

And make 'em one another drive out ; 

Divert the great and necessary 

With trifles to contest and vary, 

And make the nation represent, 90S 

And serve for us in parliament ; 

A lay preacher at Banbury said, " We Inow, O Lord, that Abraham 
ie a covenant, and Moses and Dayid made a covenant, and onr Saviour 
le a covenant, but the Parliament's eofvenant is the greatest of all cove- 
its." The Marquis of Hamitton being sent into Scotland to appease the 
ibles there, demanded of the Scotch that they should renounce the cove- 
it ; they answered, that they would sooner renounce their baptism. 

Jasper Fisher, one of the six clerks in Chancery, a member of the gold- 
th's company, and justice of the peace, spent his fortune in laying out 
niificent gardens and building a fine house; which, therefore, wasi^ed 
her*s FoUy. After having been the residence of the Earl of Oxford 
I Sir Roger Manning, it was used as a conventicle. See Fuller's Wor- 
3«, p. 197, and Stowe's Survey. The place where the house stood is 
V JDevoBi^iire Square, Bidiopsgate. The word repreaeni means either 
stand in the place of others, or to resemble them. In the first sense, the 
taibexa they should pack, would rej^resent their constituents; but in the 
jer sense, only a meeting of enthusiastic sectaries. 

By these arts the leaders on the ParUament side defeated the purposes 
^he loyalists, and carried such points in the House as they were bent 
)n. Thus the Remonstrance was carried, as Lord Clarendon says, merely 
the hour of the night ; the debates being continued till two o'clock, and 
y many having withdrawn out of pure iaintness and disability to attend 
conclusion. The bill against Episcopacy, and other bills, were carried by 
^fasting and out-sitting those who opposed them : which made Lord Falk« 
d sur^ that they who hated bishops nated them worse than the devil, and 
f who loved them, loved them not so well as their own dinners. 
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• 

Cut out more work than can be done 

In Plato's year,^ but finish none, 

Unless it be the Bulls of Lenthall, 

That always pass'd for fundamental : ' 910 

Can set up grandee against grandee, 

To squander time away, and bandy ; 

Make lords and commoners lay sies^es 

To one another's priyUeges; 

And, rather than compound the quarrel, 916 

Engage, to th' inevitable peril 

Of both their ruins, th' only scope 

And consolation of our hope ; 

Who, tho' we do not play the game, 

Assist as much by giving aim ;^ 980 

Can introduce our ancient arts, 

Eor heads of factions t' act their parts ; 

Know what a leading; voice is worth, 

A seconding, a third, or fourth ; 

How much a casting voice comes to, . 0S5 

That turns up trump of Ay, or No ; 

And, by adjusting all at tn' end, 

Share ev'ry one his dividend. 

An art that so much study cost, 
s . And now's in danger to be lost, 980 

' Unless our ancient virtuosos, 

That found it out, get into th' houses/ 

These are the courses that we took 

To carry things by hook or crook,* 

1 The Platonic year, or time required for a complete revolution of thft 
entire machine of"^ the world, has by some been made to consist of 4OO0 
common years : others have thought it most extend to 26,000, or still t 
more. 

* The ordinances published by the House of Commons were signed by 
Lenthall, the speaker : and are therefore familiarly called the Bulls ol 
Lenthall. They were fundamental, because on them the new order in 
church and state was reared. Afterwards, when the Parliament became 
the Rumpf the fundamentids acquired a new meaning. 

* Or, in the bowler's phrase, by giving ground, 

* The old members of the Rump were excluded fh>m Cromwell's Pailia- 
ments. When they presented themselves with Prynne at their head, they 
were met at the door by Colonel Pride, and refused admittance. 

* Crook and Hutton were the only judges who dissented from their 
brethren, when the case of Ship-money was argued in the Exchequer: iri^eh 
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And practis'd down from fortj-fonr, 936 

Until they tum'd us out of door:* 
Besides the herds of houtefeus^ 
We set on work, without the House. 
When ev'ry knight and citizen 
. Kept legislative journeymen, 940 

To Dring them in intelngence. 
Prom au points of the rabble's sense, 
And fiU the lobbies of both Houses 
With politic important buzzes ; 
Set up committees of cabals,^ 94i 

To pack designs without the walls ; 
Examine and draw up all news. 
And fit it to our present use ; 
Agree upon the plot o' th' farce, 
And ev'ry one his part rehearse ; 960 

Make Q's of answers, to way-lay 
What th' other parties like to say ;* 
What repartees, and smart reflections. 
Shall be retum'd to aU objections ; 
And who shall break the master-jest, 956 

And what, and how, upon the rest ; 
Help pamphlets out, with safe editions, 
Of proper slanders and seditions, 
And treason for a token send, 

By Letter to a Country Friend ; 960 

Disperse lampoons, the only wit 
That men, like burglary, commit, 
With falser than a padder's face. 
That all its owner does betrays ; 

fiioned the wags to say, punningly, that the king carried it by Hook, 

not by Crook. 

From the time of the Self-denying ordinance, 1644, when the Presby- 

ins were tnmed out from all places of profit and power, till Pride's 

?e, on December 7, 1648. 

Incendiaries. 

The poet probably alludes to the ministers of Charles the Second, the 

ids of whose names were satirically so arranged as to make up the word 

d. See note, page 25. 

Prisoners in Newgate, and other gaols, haye often sham-examinations, 

repare them with answers fbr their real triali. 
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Who therefore dares not trost it, when t«s 

He's in his ealUng, to be seen.^ 

Disperse the dung on barren earth, 

To bring new weeds of discord forth ; 

Be sure to keep up congregations, 

In spite of laws and proclamations : 970 

For charlatans can do no good,' 

Until they're mounted in a crowd ; 

And when they're punish'd, all the hurt 

Is but to fare the better for't ; 

As long as confessors are sure 97S 

Of double pay for all th' endure,* 

And what they earn in persecution. 

Are paid t' a groat in contribution : 

Whence some tub-holders-forth have made 

In powd'ring-tubs their richest trade ; 980 

And, while they kept their shops in prison. 

Have found their prices strangely risen.^ 

^ Padders, or highwaymen, usually covered their faces with a mask oi 
piece of crape. 

' Charlatan is a quack doctor, whom punishment makes more widel] 
known, and so benefits instead of injures. 

' Alluding again to Burton, Pr^ine, and Bastwick, who havinf beei 
pilloried, fined, and banished to oifferent parts of the kingdoms, by th 
sentence of the Star-chamber, were by the Parliament afterward recalled 
and rewarded out of the estates of those who had punished them. In thai 
way back to London they were honoured with loud acclamations, and re 
ceiVed many presents. 

silenc'd ministers, 

That get estates by being undone 
For tender conscience, and have none : 
Like those that with their credit drive 
A trade without a stock, and thrive. 

Butler's Remauui, vol. L 63. 

* Powdering-tubs, which were tubs for salting beef in, may here signify 
either prisons or hospitals. The term poiodering was a synonyme foi 
tprinkling with salt, and so came to be applied to the places where infected 
persons were cured. When any one gets into a scrape, he is said to be in a 
pretty pickle. Ancient Pistol throws some light upon this passage when 
ke bids Nym 

** to the spital go. 
And from the powdering'tib of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Gressid's kind, 
Doll Tearsheet she by name, and her espouse.*' 

Hen. V. Act l 
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Disdain to own the least regret 
Por all the Christian blood we 've let ; 
'TwiU save our credit, and maintain 033 

Our title to do so again ; 
That needs not cost one dram of sense, 
But pertinacious impudence. 
Our constancy t* our principles, 
In time will wear out all thmgs else ; 990 

Like marble statues, rubb'd in pieces 
With gallantry of pilgrims' kisses ; * 
While those who turn and wind their oaths, 
Have swell'd and sunk, like other froths ; 
Prevail'd a while, but 'twas not long 995 

Before from world to world they swung ; 
As they had tum'd from side to side. 
And as the chan^lings liv'd, they dy'd. 
This said, th' impatient statesmonger 
Could now contain himself no longer,^ looo 

Who had not spar'd to show his piques 
Against th' haranguer's politics. 
With smart remarks of leering faces 
And annotations of grimaces. 

After he'd minister'd a dose iocs 

Of snuff mundungus to his nose,* 
And powder'd th' inside of his skull,* 
Instead of th* outward jobbemol,* 

BuUer may mean that some of the tuh-holders-forth kept houses of ill fame, 
from whence the transit to the powdering-tuh was frequent. See also 
Measure for Measure, Act iii. sc. 2. 

' Round the Casa Santa of Loretto, the marhle is worn into a deep chan- 
nel, by the knees and kisses of devout pilgrims. Many statues of saints are 
in like manner worn by the adoration of their Totaries. 

* Ab the former orator had harangued on the side of the Presbyterians, 
his mtagonist, Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, now smartly inveighs against 
them, aim justifies the principles and conduct of the Independents. 

* Grey iUustrates what he calls the beastly habit of snufi^- taking by a story 
from Ghardin's Travels, quoted b^r Montaigne, Essay 22, which is : that at 
Booitm, in the East Indies, the prince is held in such esteem and reverence, 
liiat the courtiers collect his ordure in a linen cloth, and after drying and 
preparing it, not only use it as snuff, but strew it over their meals as a great 
odieacy. 

* The early editions read " soul." 

* That is, thick-head, or blockhead. See Wright's Glossary 
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He shook it with a soomful look, 

On th' adrenary, and thus he spoke : ioi( 

In dressing a calTs head, altho' 
The tongue and hrains together go. 
Both keep so great a distance here, 
*Ti8 stranee if ever they come near ; 
For who did ever play his gambols 10 

With such insufferable rambles, 
To make the bringing in the king, 
And keeping of him out, one thing ? 
Which none could do, but those that swore 
T* as point-blank nonsense heretofore ; i 

That to defend was to inyade. 
And to assassinate to aid : ^ 
Unless, because you drove him out. 
And that was never made a doubt ; 
No pow'r is able to restore 
And bring him in, but on your score : 
A spiritual doctrine, that conduces 
Most properly to all your uses. 
'Tis true, a scorpion's oil is said 
To cure the wounds the vermin made ;' 
And weapons, dress* d with salves, restore 
And heal the hurts they gave before :* 
But whether Presbyterians have 
So much good nature as the salve, 
Or virtue in them as the vermin. 
Those who have tried them can determine. 
Indeed 'tis pity you should miss 
Th' arrears of all your services, 

^ This alludes to Rolf, a shoemaker, who was indicted for entertaii 
design to kill the king when imprisoned in the Isle of ^i^bt, in e^ 
of which Osborne and Doucet swore positively. Serjeant wild, w1 
lent to Winchester to try the case, and is said to have been bri 
get Rolf off, g^ye an unfair charge to the jury, by saying *■ •* There 
time indeed when intentions and words were made treason ; but (rod 
it should be so now : how did anybody know but that those two mc 
borne and Doucet (the evidence), would have made away with the kii 
that Rolf charged his pistol to preserve him." Clarendon, vol. iii. p 

' This is Puny's statement, X^atural History, zxix. 29. Similar 
are extant respecting the fat of the viper. 

' A sneer at Sir Kenelm Digb/s doctrine of sympathy. 
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Tor th' eternal obligation 

ye laid ]ipon th' ungrateful nation, 1040 

I'd s' unconscionably hard, 
)t to find a just reward, 
3tting rapine loose, and murther, 
ge just -so far, but no further : * 
setting all the land on fire, 1046 

im t' a scantling, but no higher :' 
ent'riiLg to assassinate, 
3ut the throats of church and state ; 
lot.b' allow'd the fittest men 
ke the charge of both agen : 1060 

daU J .that have the G-race 
If-denying Ghifbed face ; 
w^en your projects have miscarry'd, 
ay them, with undaunted forehead, 
lose you painfully ' trepann'd, 1066 

tprinkled in at second hand ; ^ 
3 l\ave been, to share the guilt 
iristian blood, devoutly spilt ;^ 

our ignorance was flamm'd 

mn ourselves, t' avoid beiog damn'd;^ 1060 

nding your old foe, the hangman, 
like to lurch you at backgammon,^ 

1 Presbyterians began the war, yet they pretended they had 
occasioning the bloodshed and devastation which were con- 
. Thev intended to bring the king to reason, not to murder 
ed to tnem, however, as to the would-be conjurer, who, by 
3 had overheard, sent a broomstick to fetch water ; but not 
words to make it stop, it went and fetched water without 
lied the house, and drowned him. 

u^s this to the joke of two countrymen who having bought 

irship, one threatened to set his own half on fire. 

ith pains, laboriously. Walker says, *' that by an impudent 

rranskUio CriminiSf the Independents laid their brats at 

rs." 

lembers into their churches in opposition to the practice of 

• 

18 begun and carried on by the Presbyterians in the name 

in defence of the gospel. 

9 commit robbery, rebellion, and murder, with a view of 

ninianism, Popery, &c. 

ding the kin^ was likely to get the better of you, and that 

langer of being hanged as traitors, we took the war out of 

our own management* 

2 B 
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And win your necks upon the set, 

As well as oars, who £d but bet; 

For he had drawn your ears before, lO 

And nick*d 'em on the self-same score, 

We tlurew the box and dice away, 

Before you *d lost us at foul play ; 

And brought you down to rook and Be, 

And fancy only on the bv; * I 

Bedeem'd your forfeit joobemoles, > 

Prom perching upon lofty poles, 

And rescu'd aU your outward tndtors. 

From hanging up, like aUigatois;^ 

For which ingeniously je Ve show'd 

Your Presbyterian ^titude ; 

Would freely 'ye paid us home in kind, 

And not haye been one rope behind.^ 

Those were your motives to diyide, 

And scruple, on the other side,* 

To turn your zealous frauds, and fbrce. 

To fits of conscience and remorse ; 

To be conyinc'd they were in yain. 

And fiskce about for new again ; 

For truth no more unyeil'd your eyes. 

Than maggots are conyinc'd to flies : ^ 

< By-bet8 are bets made by spectators of a game, or standen-b 
FresbyterianS) from beine principals in the cause, were rednoed to a f 
ary position; and from bemg principal players of the game, becam 
lookers-on. 

> The heads of traitors were set up on poles at Temple-bar or 1 
Bridge. 

9 Alligators were frequently hung up in the shops of dmggi 
apothecaries. 

* The Dissenters, when in power, were no enemies to perseoutii 
showed themselves as hearty persecutors as CTcr the Church hac 
They maintained that ** A toleration of different ways of churcl] 
church government will be to this kingdom very miscnievous, pen 
and destructive ; " and Galamy, being asked what he would do witi 
who differed from him in opimon, said, *' He would not meddle wit 
consciences, but only with their persons and estates." 

> He tells the Presbyterians that their jealousy of the Indep 
caused their treachery to them, not any scruple of conscience. 

* The change was produced in them merely by the course of their 
The edition or 1710 reads : 

Than maggots when they turn to fliei. 
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And therefore all your Lights and Calls 

Are but apocryphal and flEUse, 

To charge us with the consequences, 

Of all your native insolences, 1090 

That to your own imperious wills 

Laid Law and Gk)spel neck and heels ; 

Corrupted the Old Testament, 

To serve the New for precedent ; 

T' amend its errors and defects, 1095 

With murder and rebellion texts ; * 

Of which there is not any one 

In all the book to sow upon ; 

And therefore from your tribe, the Jews 

Held Christian doctrine forth, and use ; 1100 

As M^omet, your chief, began 

To mix them in the Alcoran ; ^ 

rhe Presbyterians, he says, finding no countenance for their purposes 
e New Testament, took their measures of obedience from some in- 
ses of rebellion in the Old. Among the corrupted texts to which 
» alludes is probably that printed at Cambridge, by Buck and 
el, in 1638, where Acts vi. 3, reads ye instead of** toe may appoint 
this business," a corruption attributed by some to the Independents, by 
rs to the Presbyterians. But several of the Bibles prmted either 
]g or immediately preceding the Commonwealth contain gross blunders. 
le so-called Wicked Bt&fe, printed by Bates and Lucas, 1632, the scTcnth 
nandment is printed, **Thou ehalt commit adultery/' In another 
3, printed in the Beign of Charles I.^ and immediately suppressed, 
m ziy. reads, ** The fool hath said in his heart, there i» a God" One 
ted during the Commonwealth (1653) by Field, reads at Rom. ri. 13, 
lither yield ye your members as instruments of righteousness unto 
" and at 1 Uor. yL 9, '* Know ye not that the unrighteous shaU in- 
i the kingdom of God." Many other Bibles, some of much later date, 
mt tjrpographical errors, the most remarkable of which is perhaps that 
ted at Belfast, by James Blood, 1716 (the first Bible printed in 
ind), which at Jonn yiii. 11, reads sin on morey instead of '* sin no 
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In his Pindaric Ode upon an hypocritical nonconformist Remains, 
L p. 135, Mr Butler says : 

For the Turks' patriarch, Mahomet, 
Was the first great reformer, and the chief 
Of th' ancient Christian belief. 
That mix'd it with new light and cheat, 
With reyelations, dreams, and visions, 
. And apostolic superstitions. 
To be ndd forth, and carry'd on oy wai 
And his successor was a presbyter. 

2 B 2 
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Denounced and praj*d with fierce derotioii, 

And bended elbows on the cushion ; 

Stole from the beggars all your tones, U06 

And gifted mortifying groans ; 

Had Ughts where better eyes were blind, 

As pigs are said to see the wind ; ^ 

iFill'd Bedlam with Predestination, 

And Knightsbrid^ with Illumination ; * llio 

Made children, with your tones, to run for't. 

As bad as Bloodybones or Lunsford : ' 

"While women, great with child, miscarry *d, 

For being to Malignants marry'd. 

TransformM all wives to Dalilahs, 1116 

Whose husbands were not for the Cause ; ^ 

And tum'd the men to ten-hom'd cattle, 

Because they came not out to battle ;^ 

Made tailors' 'prentices turn heroes, 

For fear of b'ing transform'd to Meroz,^ liso 

* Pi^ are said to be yery sagacious in fbretelling wind and weather. 
Thus, m a poem entitled Hudibras at Court, we read : 

And now, as hoes can see the wind, 
And storms at £stanoe coming find. 

3 At this Tillage, near London, was a lazar-house, to which the poet 
alludes. 

' That is, frightened children as much by your preaching, as if you had 
threatened them with Rawhead and Bloodyliones. Sir Thomas Lunsford, 
who was represented by his enemies as devouring children out of mere blood* 
thirstiness, was lieutenant of the Tower a little before the beginning of the 
war ; but afterwards removed by desire of the Parliament. He is reure- 
sented by Lord Clarendon as a man of desperate character and dissoiute 
habits. 

* If the husband sided not with the Presbyterians, his wife was represent- 
ed as insidious and a betrayer of her country's interests, such as Daluah irtt 
to Samson and the Israelites. Judges xvi. 

s Compared them to the ten horns, or ten kings, who gave their power 
and strength to the beast. Revelation xvii. 12. See also Daniel vii. 7. 
A cuckold is called a homed beast, and a notorious cuckold may be called a 
ten-homed beast, there being no beast described with more horns than the 
beast in vision. 

* " Curse ye Meroz," said the angel of the Lord ; " curse ye bitterly the 
inhabitants thereof ; because they came not to the help of the Lord againsS 
the mightv." Judges v. 23. This was a favourite text with those who 
preached tor the Parliament : and it assisted them maohin raising reoroiti. 
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And rather forfeit their indentures, 

Than not esponse the saints' adventures : 

Could transubstantiate, metamorphose, 

And charm whole herds of beasts, like Orpheus ; 

Enchant the king's and church's lands, 1125 

T' obey and follow your commands, 

And settle on a new freehold. 

As Marcley-hill had done of old : ' 

Could turn the Cov'nant, and translate 

The Gospel into spoons and plate ; 1180 

Expound upon all merchant's casl^es, 

And open th' Intricatest places ; 

Could catechise a money-box, 

And prove all pouches orthodox; 

XTntil the Cause became a Damon, 1135 

And Pythias the wicked Mammon.* 

And yet, in spite of all your charms 
To conjure Legion up in arms, ' 

And raise more devils in the rout 
Than e'er y' were able to cast out, 1140 

T' have been reduc'd, and by those fools, 
Bred up, you say, in your own schools. 
Who, tho' but gifted at your feet,^ 
Have made it plain they have more wit, 
By whom you've been so oft trepann'd, 1145 

And held forth out of all command ; 
Out-gifted, out-impuls'd, out-done. 
And out-reveal' d at Carryings-on ; 
Of all your Dispensations worm'd, 
Out-providenc'd and out-reform*d ; 1160 

Ejected out of church and state, 
Ajid all things but the people's hate ; 

Not far from Ledbury in Herefordshire, towards the conflux of the 
and Wye, in the parish of Mardey, is a hill, which in the year 1575 
ed to a considerable distance. Camden, in his Life of Queen Elizabeth, 
I ii. p. 20 thinks the motion was occasioned by an earthquake, which 
lUs brasmatia ; though the cause of it more probably was a subterraneous 
ent, as the motion continued for three days. Some houses and a chapel 
3 overturned. 

Until Mammon and the Cause were as closely united and as dear friends 
lamon and Pythias, the story of whose well-known friendship is cela* 
ed by Plutarch, Yalerius MaximiU| and others. 
ActsxxlL 3« 
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And spirited out of th* enjoymeiits 

Of precious, edifyine employments, 

B^ those who lodg'd their Gifts and Ghraces, list 

Like better bowlers, in jonr places : ^ 

All which you bore with resolution, 

Charg'd on th' account of persecution ; 

And tho' most righteouslj oppress'd. 

Against your wills, still acquiesc'd ; UM 

And never humm'd and hah'd sediidon,' 

Nor snuffled treason, nor misprision : 

That is, because you never durst ; 

For had you preach'd and pray*d your wont, 

Alas ! you were no longer able U66 

To raise your posse of tiie rabble : 

One single red-coat sentinel* 

Outcharai'd the magic of the snell. 

And, with his squirt-fire,^ ooula disperse 

Whole troops with chapter rais'd and verse. 1170 

We knew too well those tricks of yours. 

To leave it ever in your pow'rs, 

Or trust our safeties, or undoings^ 

To your disposing of outgoings, 

Or to your ordering Providence, 117S 

One farthing's worth of consequence. 

For had you pow'r to undermine, 

Or wit to carry a design, 

Or correspondence to trepan, 

Inveigle, or betray one man ; 1180 

There's nothing else that intervenes. 

And bars your zeal to use the means ; 

And therefore wond'rous like, no doubt, 

To bring in kings, or keep them out : 

> The preceding lines describedprecisely tke reUtkn of the Indepesde&ti 
to the Presbyterians, during the Commonwealth. 

3 Hums and hahs were me ordinary expressions of approbation, uttered 
by hearers of sermons. And the << snaffle" was thei, ana long afterwards, 
*^ the nasal drawl heard in conventicles." Sir Rogw 'L'Estrange distin* 
guishes between the religion of l^e head and that of the nose. Apology ^ 
p. 40. 

3 The <' red-coat" is thus specially mentioned because it was no^ for 
the first time, made the soldier's peculiar dress; and the Independents 
formed the majority of the soldiery. 

^ That is, his musket 
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Brave tinderfciikers to Bestore, ^ 1185 

That could not keep jourselves in powV ; 

T* advance the interests of the crown, 

That wanted wit to keep your own. 

*Tis true you have, for I'd be loth 

To wron^ je, done jour parts in both ; 1190 

To keep nun out, and bring him in. 

As grace is introduced by sin : ' 

'For 'twas jour zealous want of sense. 

And sanctify'd impertinence ; 

Your carrying bus'ness in a huddle, 1196 

That forc'd our rulers to New-model ; 

Oblig'd the state to tack about. 

And turn you, root and branch, all out ; 

To Teformado, one and all, 

T' your great croysado general : ^ 

Tour greedy s Wring « to devour. 

Before 'twas in your clutches' pow'r ; 

That sprung the game you were to set. 

Before ye 'd time to dr&vr the net : 

>Your spite to see the church's lands 120$ 

Divided iiito other hands, 

?hiiB Saint Patil to the Bomans : '* Shall we continue in rin, that grace 
ibonnd ? " 

Jailed croysado general, because the Parliament pretended to engage in 
ar chiefly on account of religion : a term derived from the holy war 
st the Turks and Saracens, which obtained the name of Crusade, or 
ado, from the cross displayed on the banners. The Independents, &id- 
hat the Presbyterians, who held the principal places both in Par-» 
nt and in the army, instead of aiming at what had been proposed in 
OTcnant, were solely intent upon securing for themselves the position 
uthority of the Church of England, and that the Lord General Essex 
»lainl^ afraid of beating the kmg too well, proposed and carried the 
ienytng Ordinance^ by which all members of Parliament (except Fair* 
ad Cromwell) were prohibited from holding commissions in the army 
eats in the legislature at the same time. Essex, being an " hereditary 
ator," was forced to resign his command ; the others had to choose 
)en tiie Parliament and the army, and most of the Presbyterian leaders 
to retain their seats in the House, thinking so to keep the control of 
rmy in their hands. But by the new-modelling of the army, instead 
B nff-raff which had been pressed into the service at first, it was made 
isist almost wholly of men who had (as Cromwell said) " a mind to the 
" small householders and yeomen, whom the Parliament Sound, toa 
it could not control, 
liat is, letting your mouths water. 
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And all your sacnlegiouB Tentoies 
ijaid out on tickets and debentures : 
Your enyj to be sprinkled down. 
By under-churches in the town ; ' 1210 

And no course us'd to stop tbeir mouths. 
Nor th* Independents' spreading growths : 
All which considered, 'tis most 6iie 
None bring him in so much as jou, 
Who have prevail'd beyond their plotSy' 18l( 

Their midnight juntos, and seal'd knotSy 
That thrive more by your zealous piques. 
Than all their own rash politics. 
And this way you may claim a share 
In carrying, as you brag, th' a&ir, 1220 

Else frogs and toads, that croak'd the Jews 
Prom Pharaoh and his brick-kilns loose. 
And flies and mange, that set them free 
From task-masters and slavery, 
Were likelier to do the feat, 1326 

In any indifl'rent man's conceit : 
For who e'er heard of Bestoration, / 

Until your Thorough Beformation ? • 
That is, the king's and church's lands 
Were sequester'd int' other hands : 1380 

For only then, and not before, 
Tour eyes were open'd to restore ; 
• And when the work was canying on, 

Who cross* d it, but yourselves slone ? 
As by a world of hints appears, 1336 

All plain, and extant, as your ears/ 

But first, o' th' first : The Isle of Wight 
Will rise up, if you shou'd deny 't ; 

. 1 By the Independents, whose popularity ifaa much greater with the 
people than that of the Presbyterians. 

' The plots of the royalists are here meant. 

3 The Independent here charges the Presbyterians with haying no design 
of restoring the king, notwithstonding the merit they made of such inten- 
tions afiber the Restoration, until they were turned out of tdl profit by sale 
of the crown and church lands ; and that it was not their loyalty, but their 
disappointment and resentment against the Independents, tnat xnade tiiem 
think of treating with the king. 

^ In ridicule of the Presbyterians, many of whom, according to Drydei 
and others, had lost their ears in the pillory. 
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Where Henderson and th' other maases,^ 

Were sent to cap texts, and put cases : 1840 

To pass for deep and learned scholars, 

Altho' but paltry Ob and Sellers :* 

As if th' unseasonable fools 

Had been a coursing in the schools.' 

Until they 'd prov'd the devil author 1845 

O' th' Covenant, and the Cause his daughter ; 

For when they charg'd him with the guilt 

Of all the blood that had been spilt, 

They did not mean he wrought th' efj^sion 

In person, like Sir Pride, or Hughson,* 1250 

But only those who first begun 

The quarrel were by him set on ; 

And who could those be but the saints, 

Those reformation termagants P 

But ere this pass'd, the wise debate 1256 

Spent so much time it grew too late ; * 

That is, the other diyines. Ministers in those days were called masters, 
Ley are at the 864th line of this canto. One of this order wonld have 
styled, not the reyerend, but master, or master doctor such an one ; 
sometimes, for brevity's sake, and familiarly, mas, the plural of which, 
poet makes masses. See Ben Jonson, and Spectator, No. 147. Butler 
re guilty of anachronism ; for the treaty at the Isle of Wight was two 
3 aner the death of Henderson. The divines employed there, were 
shal. Vines, Caryl, Seaman, Jenkyns, and Shurston. Henderson was 
mt at the TJxhndge treaty, and disputed with the kine at Newcastle 
1 he was in the Scottish army ; soon idfter which he die^ as some said, 
rief^ because he could not convince the king, but, as others said, of re- 
le, for having opposed him. 

That is, although only contemptible dabblers in school logic. So in 
4>n's Melancholy, <* A pack of Obs and Sellers." The polemic divines 
lat age and stamp filled the margins both of their tracts and sermons 
. the words Ob and Sol ; the one standing for objection, the other for 
ion. 

Coursing is a term used in the university of Oxford for some exercises 
aratory to a master's degree. 

Pride was said to have been a dra^an, and to have been knurhted by 
awell with a stick, whence in derision he is caUed Sir Pride. Hughson, 
[ewson, was at first a shoemaker or a cobbler, but afterwards one of 
er's Upper House. 

The negotiation at the Isle of Wip^ht was protracted in order to give 
nwell time to return from Scotland, by whidi artifioo the settlement of 
dngdom was effeetually frustrated. 
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For Oliver had gotten ground, 

T' enclose him with his warriors round ; 

Had brought his providence about, 

And tum'd th' untimely ^ sophists out. IMO 

Nor had the TJxbridge bus'ness less 
Of nonsense in 't, or sottishness ; 
When from a scoundrel holder-forth, 
The scum, as well as son o' th' earth, 
Your mighty senators took law, 1286 

At his command were forc'd t' withdraw. 
And sacrifice the peace o' th' nation 
To doctrine, use, and application. 
So when the Scots, your constant cronies, 
Th' espousers of your cause and monies,' 1S70 

Who had so often, in your aid. 
So many wavs been soundly paid. 
Came in at Lost for better ends, 
To proviB themselves your trusty friends. 
You basely left them, and the church 1S76 

IThey *d train'd you up to, in the lurch. 
And suffer'd your own tribe of ChristianB 
To fall before, as true Philistines.^ 
This shows what utensils you 've beeui 
To brin^ the kind's concernments in ; 1880 

Which IS so far from being true, 
That none but he can bring in you ; 

* Untimely here means nnseasonable. 

* Christopher Loye, a yiolent Presbyterian, who preached a sermon at 
Uxbridge during the treaty held there, introducing many reflections upon 
his Majesty's person and goyemment, and stirring up the people against the 
king's eonmiissioners. He was afterwards executed (in 1651) for tresioDt 
by means of Cromwell and the Independents. 

3 The Scots, in their first expedition, 1640, had £300,000 given them for 
brotherly assistance, besides a contribution of £850 a day from the northern 
counties. In their second expedition, 1643, besides muck free quarter, they 
had £19,700 monthly, and receiyed £72,972 in one year by customs on 
coals. The Parliament agreed to giye them £400,000 on the surrender of 
the king. — Dugdale. 

^ The Scots made a third expedition into En^and for the rescue of the 
king, in 1648, under tho Duke of Hamilton. They entered a fourth time 
un(kr Charles II., expecting the Presbyterians, their own brethren, to sup- 
port them. But the latter joined Cromwell and the Independents; thus 
occasioning the portion of the true church to &11 before tlus Independent 
army, whom they reckoned no better than Philirtinm. 
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And if he take you into trusty 

Will' find you most exactly just, 

Such as wiU ^unctuallj repay 1285 

With double interest, and oetray. 

Not that I think those pantomimes, 
Who vary action with the times. 
Are less mgenious in their art, 
Than those who dully act one part ; 1290 

Or those who turn from side to side, 
More guilirp' than the wind and tide. 
All countries are a wise man's home, 
And so are governments to some. 
Who change them for the same intrigues 1295 

That statesmen use in breaking leagues ; 
' While others in old faiths and troths 
Look odd, as out-of-fashion'd clothes, 
And nastier in an old opinion, 
Than those who never shifb their linen. ISOO 

Eor true and faithful's sure to lose, 
Which way soever the game goes ; 
And whether parties lose or win. 
Is always nick'd, or else hedg'd in : ^ 
While pow'r usurp'd, like stol'n delight, 1805 

Is more beVitchiug than the right : 
And when the times begin to alter. 
None rise so high as from the halter. 
And so we may, if we Ve but sense 
To use the necessary means, 1810 

And not your usual stratagems 
On one another, lights, and dreams : 
To stand on terms as positive, 
As if we did not take, but give : 
Set up the Covenant on crutdies, 1315 

'Gtiinst those who have us in their clutches, 
And dream of pulling churches down. 
Before we 're sure to prop our own : 
Tour constant method of proceeding. 
Without the carnal means cf heeding, 1820 

Viek IB a winning throw. Hedge is to protect by a counteiaotiiig bet 
t-off; a £umliar betting term on the tun. 
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Who, *twixt your inward sense and outwardi 

Are worse, tlian if je 'd none, accoutred, 

I grant all courses are in yauiy 

Unless we can get in again ; ^ 

The only way that's left us now : 183S 

But all the difficulty's, how ? 

'Tis true we 've money, th* only power 

That all mankind falls down before ; 

Money that, like the swords of kings, 

Is the last reason of all things ; * ISSO 

And therefore need not doubt our play 

Has all advantages that way ; 

As long as men have faith to sell, 

And meet with those that can pay well ; 

Whose half-starv'd pride and avarice, ' 1835 

One church and state will not suffice 

T' expose to sale ; ' besides the wages ^ 

Of storing plagues to afber-ages. 

Nor is our money less our own, 

Than 'twas before we laid it down ; 1840 

For 'twill return, and turn t' account| 

If we are brought in play upon 't, 

Or but by casting knaves, get in, 

What pow'r can hinder us to win ? 

We know the arts we us'd before, 1346 

In peace and war, and something more. 

1 When General Monk restored the excluded memborfl, t]ie Romp, per* 
•eiving they could not carry things their own way, and rule as they nad 
done, quitted the House. 

2 Diodorus Siculus relates, that when the height of the walls of Amphi- 
polis was pointed out to Philip, as rendering the town impregnahle, he 
ohserred, they were not so high but that money could be thrown oyer 
them. Addison (in Spectator 239) says : " ready money is a way of reason- 
ing which seldom fam" 

* There is a list of above a hundred of the principal actors in this rebel- 
lion, among whom the plunder of the church, crown, and kingdom was di- 
vided : to some five, ten, and even twenty thousand pounds ; to others, lands 
and offices of hunihreds or thousands a year. At the end of the list, ths 
author says^ it was computed that they had shared among themselves near 
twenty miUions. 

^ They allowed, by their own order, four pounds a week to each member 
of Parliament ; members of the assembly of diviues were each allowed four 
shillings a day. 
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And by tV unfortunate events, 

Can mend our neit experiments : 

For when we 're taken into trust, 

How easy are the wisest chous'd, 1860 

Who see but th' outsides of our feats, 

And not their secret springs and weights ; 

And while they 're busy, at their ease. 

Can carry what designs we please ? 

How easy is 't to serve for Agents, 1856 

To prosecute our old Engagements P 

To keep the G-ood Old Cause on foot, 

And present pow'r from taking root ; * 

Inflame them both with false alarms 

Of plots, and parties taking arms ; 1860 

To keep the nation's wounds too wide 

Erom healing up of side to side ; 

Profess the passionat'st Concerns 

Eor both their interests by turns. 

The only way t' improve our own, 1866 

By dealmg faithfully with none ; 

As bowls run true, oy being made 

On ' purpose false, and to be sway'd, 

Eor if we should be true to either, 

•Twould turn us out of both together ; 1870 

And therefore have no other means 

To stand upon our own defence. 

But keeping up our ancient party 

In vigour, confident and hearty : 

To reconcole our late dissenters, 1876 

Our brethren, though by other venters ; 

Unite them, and their cuflerent maggots, 

As long and short sticks are in faggots,' 

And niake them join again as close, 

As when they first began t' espouse ; 1880 

d^eral Monk and his party, or the Committee of Safety : for we mnst 
lerstand the Boene to be laid at the time when Monk bore the sway, or, 
fill appear by and by, at the roasting of the romps, when Monk and tho 
' of London united against the Bmnp Parliament. 

All the early editions hs?e ^* of purpose." 

See JEacip*B Fables, 171. Swift told this fable after the ancients, with 
raite hnmonr, to reconcile Queen Anne's mimsteis. 
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Erect them into separate 

New Jewish tribes in church and state : ^ 

To join in marriage and commerce,' 

And only 'mong themselves conversei 

And all that are not of their mind, 1385 

Make enemies to all mankind : ' 

Take all religions in, and stickle 

From conclave down to conventicle ; ^ 

Agreeing stiU or disagreeing, 

According to the light in being, 1890 

Sometimes for liberty of conscience. 

And spiritual misrule in one sense ; 

But in another quite contrary, 

As dispensations chance to vary ; 

And stand for, as the times will bear it, 189& 

All contradictions of the spirit : 

Protect their emissar', empowered 

To preach sedition, and the word ; 

And when they 're hamper'd by the laws, 

Belease the lab'rers for the cause, 1400 

And turn the persecution back 

On those that made the first attack. 

To keep them equally in awe 

From breaking or maintaining law : 

And when they have their fits too soon, 1406 

Before the full-tides of the moon, 

Put off their zeal t' a fitter season 

For sowing faction in and treason ; 

And keep them hooded, and their churches. 

Like hawks, from bating on their perches ; ^ 1410 

That when the blessed time shall come 

Of quitting Babylon and Borne, 

1 The Jews were hot allowed to intermarry or mix familiarly with the 
Bations around them. 

' The accent is here laid npon the last syllable of commerce, 

^ This was the title given by the Jacobins of France to our WiUiam 
Pitt, whom they suspected of traversing their revolutionary aohemes* 

^ That is, from the conclave of cardinals, or papists, down to the meeting 
house of nonconformists. 

-A From being too forward, or ready to take flight 
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They may be ready to restore 

Their own Eifbh Monarchy once more*^ 

Meanwhile be better arm'd to fence 1416 

Against Bevolts of Providence,' 

By watching narrowly, and snapping 

All blind sides of it, as they happen : 

For if success could make us saints, 

Our ruin tum'd us miscreants ; ' 1430 

A scandal that would fall too hard 

Upon a Few, and unprepar'd. 

These are the courses we must run, 

Spite of our hearts, or be undone, 

Aad not to stand on terms and freaks, 1426 

Before we have secur'd our necks. 

But do our work as out of sight. 

As stars by day, and suns by night ; 

All licence of the people own, 

In opposition to the crown ; 1480 

And K)r the crown as fiercely side, 

The head and body to divide. 

The end of all we first design*d, 

And all that yet remains behind, 

Be sure to spare no public rapine, 1436 

On all emergencies that happen ; 

For 'tis as easy to supplant 

Authority, as men in want ; 

As some of us, in trusts, have made 

The one hand with the other trade ; 1440 

[n addition to the four great monarchies which have appeared in the 
1, some of the enthusiasts thought that Christ was to reign temporally 
earth, and to establish a fifth monarchy. See Bntler^s ** Character of 
!th Monarchy man." The Book of Daniel speaks of fonr great earthly 
irchies, and of one other, not earthly, to succeed them ; hence the name 
^ Monarchy." The Oxford diyines have in recent days adopted this 
[ficatlon. Dr Lightfoot took a different yiew of the fifth monarchy, and 
ores in his sermon, preached Not. 5th, 1669, that it means ** the long* 
of the devil." 

rhe sectaries of those days talked more familiarly to Almighty God 
they dared to do to a superior officer : they remonstrated w;th him, 
) him author of all their wicked machinations, and, if their projects 
1, they said that Providence had revolted £nnai them. See note at 
66. 
ram'd hare signifies '< would turn." 
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Gkun'd vastly by their joint endeaTonr, 

The ri^ht a thief, the left receiver ; 

And what the one, by tricks, forestall'd, 

The other, by as sly, retail'd. 

Eor gain has wonderful effects I4is 

T' improve the factory of sects ; 

The Bule of Faith in allprofessionSi 

And great Diana of th' Ephesians ; ^ 

Whence turning of religion's made 

The means to turn and wind a trade. 1460 

And though some change it for the worse. 

They put themselves into a coursei 

And mraw in store of customers. 

To thrive the better in commerce : 

For all religions flock together, 1455 

Like tame and wild fowl of a feather : 

To nab the itches of their sects, 

As jades do one another's necks. 

Hence 'tis hypocrisy as well 

Will serve t' improve a church, as zeal ; 1400 

As persecution or promotion. 

Do equally advance devotion. 

Let business, like ill watches, go 

Sometime too fast, sometime too slow ; 

For things in order are put out 1465 

So easv, ease itself wiU do 't : 

But when the feat's design'd and meant, 

What miracle can bar th' event ? 

For 'tis more easy to betray. 

Than ruin any other way. 1470 

AU possible occasions start, 

The weightiest matters to divert ; 

Obstruct, perplex, distract, entangle, 

And lay perpetual trains to wrangle.* 

But in affairs of less import, 1471 

That neither do us good nor hurt, 

And they receivp as little by. 

Out-fawn as much, and out-comply, 

> Acts xix. 28. 

* SxacUy the advice given in Aristophanes, Eqnites, v. 214. 
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And seem as scrupulously just, 

To bait our hooks for greater trust. 1480 

But still be careM to cry down 

AU public actions, tho' our own ; 

The least miscarriage aggravate, 

And charge it all upon the state : 

Express the horrid'st detestation, 1485 

And pity the distracted nation ; 

TeU stories scandalous and false, 

I' th' proper language of cabals, 

"Where all a subtle statesman says. 

Is half in words, and half in face ; 1490 

As Spaniards talk in dialogues 

Of heads and shoulders, nods and shrugs : 

Entrust it under solemn vows 

Of mum, and silence, and the rose,* 

To be retail' d again in whispers, 1496 

Por th' easy credulous to disperse. 

Thus far the statesman — When a shout, 
Heard at a distance, put him out ; 
And strait another, all aghast, 

Bush'd in with equal fear and haste, 1500 

Who star'd about, as pale as death. 
And, for a while, as out of breath. 
Till, having gathered up his wits, 
He thus began his tale by fits : *^ 

That beastly rabble — that came down 1506 

From all the garrets — ^in the town. 
And stalls, and shop-boards — in vast swarms. 
With new-chalk'd bills — and rusty arms, 

When anything was said in confidence, the speaker in conclusion go- 
lly used the word mnm, or silence. Mum, in the first sense, means 
c, whence in its secondary meaning comes secrecy or concealment. Sub 
(under the rose) had the same meaning ; whence, in rooms designed 
JonYiyial meetings, it was customary to place a rose ahoye the tahle, to 
if^ that anything there spoken ought never to be divulged. A rose 
^equently painted on ceilings, bom in England and Germany. See 
id's Antiqmties (Bohn's Edit.), vol. ii. p. 345, et aeg. 

This was Sir Martin Noel, who, while the Cabal was sitting, brought 
onpalatable news that the Rump Parliament was dismissed, the secluded 
ib^ admitted into the House by Monk, and that the mob of Londou 
fted their approyal of the measure by burning the Bump in effigy 

20 
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To cry tlie Cause— up, heretofore, 

And bawl the bishops— out of door ; I610 

Are now drawn up — in greater shoals, 

To roast — and broil us on the coals, 

And all the grandees — of our members 

Are carbonading — on the embers ; 

Knights, citizens, aud burgesses — I6IS 

Held forth by Eumps — of pigs and geese, 

That serve for characters — and badges 

To represent their personages. 

Each bonfire is a funeral pile. 

In which they roast, and scorch, and broil, 1620 

And ev'ry representative 

Have vow'd to roast — and broil alive : 

And 'tis a miracle we are not 

Already sacrific'd incarnate ; 

For while we wrangle here, and jar, 16K 

We 're grillied all at Temple-Bar ; 

Some, on the sign-post of an ale-house. 

Hang in effigy, on the gallows. 

Made up of rags to personate 

Eespective officers of state ; I68O 

Gi^hat, henceforth, they may stand reputed, 

Proscrib'd in law, and executed. 

And, while the work is carrying on, 

Be ready listed under Dun, 

That worthy patriot, once the bellows, 16M 

And tinder-box of all his fellows ; ^ 

1 Dun was at that time the common hangman, and succeeding execntionen 
went by his name, till eclipsed by Jack Ketch. But the character here deUiie- 
ated was certainly intended for Sir Arthur Hazlerig, knight of the shire, in t 
the Long Parliament, for the county of Leicester, and one of the five 
members of the House of Commons whom the kine attempted to seize in thi 
House. He brought in the bill of attainder agamst the Earl of Strafford, 
and the bill against Episcopacy ; though the 'latter was delivered oy Sir 
Edward Deering at his procurement. He also brought in the bill for tiie ^ 
Militia. He was one of the Eump ; and a little before this time, when the 
Committee of Safety had been set up, and the Eump exclud^, he bad 
seized Portsmouth for their use. It is probable that Butler might call Sir 
Arthur by the hangnian's name, for his forwardness and zeal in Parliament J 
in bringing the royalists and the king himself to execution. Before Monk's 
intentions were known, Hazlerig, in a conversation with him, said, ** I see 
which way things are going ; monarchy will be restored ; and then I knovf 
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The activist member of the five, 

As well as the most primitive ; 

Who, for his faithful service then, 

Is chosen for a fifth agen : 1540 

Por since the state has made a quint 

Of generals, he's listed in't.* 

This worthy, as the world will say, 

Is paid in specie, his own way ; 

Por, moulded to the life, in clouts, 1645 

They've pick'd from dunghills hereabouts. 

He's mounted on a hazel bavin* 

A cropp'd malignant baker gave 'em ; * 

And to the largest bonfire riding, 

They've roasted Cook already,* and Pride in ; * i660 

On whom, in equipage and state. 

His scare-crow fellow-members wait. 

And march in order, two and two. 

As at thanksgivings th' us'd to do ; 

Each in a tatter'd talisman, 1555 

Like vermin in e^gy slain. 

But, what's more dreadful than the rest, 
Those Bumps are but the Tail o' th' beast, 

will become of me." " Pooh ! " replied Monk, ** I will secureyou for 
»eiice." In no long time after, when the secret was out, Mazlerig 
Stionk a letter, with two-pence enclosed. See Clarendon's State PaperSy 
li. Sir Arthur enlisted many soldiers, and had a regiment called bis 
^ers. 

luinty that is, a quorum of five. After the death of Cromwell, and the 
ition of Richard, the goyemment of the army was put into tiie hands 
ren commissioners, of whom Hazlerig was one. And in 1659, Monk, 
3rig, Walton, Morley, and Alured, were appointed commissioners to 
n the army. 

L hazel faggot, such as bakers heat their ovens with ; a joke on the 
Hazlerig. 

?illory, and cropping the ears, was a punishment inflicted on bakers 
nade bad bread or gave short weight. Malignants was the name ap- 
to the royalists. 

/ook was solicitor at the king's trial, and drew up the charges against 
Clarendon allows him to have been a man of abilities. His defence at 
NJk trial was bold and manly, claiming exemption from responsibility 
x)fessional grounds; stating that he had merely acted as a lawyer, 
a fee, and pleaded from a brief. He was hanged at Tyburn. Pride 
lis *< Purge" have been spoken of before, 
n the early editions, <* Pnde-m." 

2 q 2 
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Set up by popish enmneera, 

As bj the crackers juainly appears ; 1690 

Por none but Jesuits have a mission 

To preach the faith with ammunition, 

Ana propa^te the church with powder ; 

Their founder was a blown-up soldier.^ 

Those spiritual pioneers o' th' whore's, 1565 

That have the charge of all her stores ; 

Since first they fJEiil'd in their designs,' 

To take in heav'n by springing mines. 

And, with unanswerable barrels 

Of gunpowder, dispute their quarrels, 1670 

Now ts^e a course more practicable. 

By laying trains to fire the rabble. 

Aid blow us up, in th' open streets, 

Disguis'd in Bumps, like Sambenites,' 

More like to ruin and confound, 1576 

Than all th^ir doctrines imder-ground. 

Nor have they chosen Eumps amiss,^ 

For symbols of state-mysteries ; 

Tho' some suppose, 'twas but to show 

How much they scorn'd the saints, the Few, 1680 

Who, 'cause they're wasted to the stumps. 

Are represented best by Bumps.* 

But Jesuits have deeper reaches 

In all their politic fstr-fetches ; 

And from the Coptic priest, Kircherus,* 1686 

Found out this mystic way to jeer us :^ ^ 

* Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Society of Jesuits, was bred a soldier, 
and wounded at the siege of Pampeluna by the French, in 1521. See ( 
note on line 606, above. 

' Alluding to the Gunpowder Plot, attributed to the Jesuits, the defeat 
of which is celebrated on Nov. 6, to this day ; but the prayers and thanks- 
giving have just been abolished, and expunged from the hturgy, by Boyal 
ordinance. 

3 Persons wearing the aambenito : a straight yellow coat without sleevei, 
having the picture of the devil nainted upon it in black, wherein the 
officers of the Inquisition used to oisgrnse and parade heretics after their 
condemnation. 

* See A speech made at the Rota. Remains, vol. i. page 820. 

* They were called the Rump Parliament, as being the end of a body. 

* The earlj editions spoil this name thus : Kirkerus. 

7 Athanasius Eircher, a Jesuit, wrote many books on the antiquities of 
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For, as the Egyptians us'd by bees 

T' express their antique Ptolemies, 

And by their stings, the swords they wore,* 

Held K)rth authority and pow'r ; 1590 

Because these subtle animals 

Bear all their int'rests in their tails ; 

And when they're once impaired in that, * 

Are banish'd their well-order'd state : 

They thought all governments were best 1605 

By hieroglyphic Eumps exprest. 

ITor as in bodies natural. 

The Rump's the fundament of aU ; 

So, in a commonwealth or realm. 

The government is called the helm ; leoo 

With which, like vessels under sail, 

They're turn'd and winded by the tail. 

The tail, which birds and fishes steer 

Their courses \sith, thro' sea and air ; 

To whom the rudder of the rump is 1605 

The same thing with the stern and compass, 

This shows, how perfectly the rump 

And commonwealth in nature jump. 

Por as a fly that goes to bed, 

Bests with his tail above his head,^ 1610 

So, in this mongrel state of ours, 

The rabble are the supreme powers, 

That hors'd us on their backs, to show us 

A jadish trick at last, and throw us. 

The learned Eabbins of the Jews 1616 

Write, there's a bone, which they call luez,' 

it ; one of them is called CEdiptis Egyptiacus, for which he says ho 

ed the Egyptian mysteries twenty years. The Copts were the primitive 

(tians of E^ypt. 

The Egyptians anciently represented their kings under the emblem of 

I, which has the power of dispensing benefits and inflicting punishments 

) honey and its sting ; tiiough the poet dwells most on the energy which 

irs in its tail : so the cftizens of London significantly represented this 

nd of a Parliament by the rumps, or tail-parts, of sheep and other 

als. Some late editions read, ancient Ptolemies. See Butler's Be- 

8, ^* A speech in the Rota." 

lUluding to the position flies take up, on walls. 

Bben Ezra, and Manasseh Ben Israel, taught that there is a bone in 

amp of a man (that is, in the lower end of the back-bone) of the size 
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I* th* rump of man, of sucli a virtue, 

No force in nature can do hurt to ; 

And therefore, at the last great day, 

All th' other members shall, they say, \m 

Spring out of this, as from a seed 

All sorts of yegetals proceed ; 

From whence the learned sons of art 

Os sacrum justly style that part : ^ 

Then what can better represent, 1683 

Than this rump-bone, the Parliament P 

That after sev'ral rude ejections, 

And as prodigious resurrections. 

With new reversions of nine lives, 

Starts up, and, like a cat, revives F ' 1680 

and shape of half a pea ; from which, as from an incorrnptihle seed, the 
whole man would be perfectly formed at the resurrection. Bemains, toL 
i. p. 320. The rabbins found their wild conjectures on Genesis xlTiii. 
2, 3. See A^ppa de occulta phvlosophid, 1. i. o. 20. Buxtorf, in his 
Chaldean Dictionary, under the word Luz, b&jBj it is the name of a banuui 
bone, which the Jews look upon as incorruptible. In a book called Bre- 
shith Rabboth, sect. 28, it is asserted that Adrtan, reducing the bones 
to powder, asked the rabbin Jehoshuang (Jesuah the son of Hanniah) . 
how God woidd raise man at the day of judgment : from the Luz, re- 1 
plied the rabbin : how do you know it ? says Adrian : bring me one, and 
you shall see, says Jehoshuang : one was produced, and all methods, by fire, 
pounding, and other methods tried, but in vain. See Manasseh Ben-Israel 
de Resurrectione, lib. ii. cap. 15. See also Butler's Bemains, ** Speech in 
the Rota." 

^ The lowest of the yertebrse, or rather the bone below the Tertebrs, is 
so called ; not for the reason wittily assigned by our poet, but because it 
is much bigger than any of the yertebrse. 

3 The Rump, properly so called, began at Pride's Purge, a little before 
the king's death ; and had the supreme authority fbr about fiye years ; being . 
turned out on April 23, 1653, by CromwelL After his death, and the de- 
position of his son Richard, the Kump Parliament was restoreid by Lambert 
and other officers ot the army, on May 7, 1659, in number about forty- 
two, the excluded members not being permitted to sit. On October 13, m 
the same year, they were dismissed by those who had summoned them, and 
the officers chose a Committee of Safety of twenty-three persons ; who ad^ 
ministered the affairs of government till December 20, when, finding them- 
selves generally hated and slighted, and wanting money to pay the soldiers, 
Fleetwood and others desired the Rump to return to tne exercise of thdi 
trust. At length, by means of General Monk, above eighty of the old se- 
cluded members resumed their places in the House ; upon which most of 
the Rumpers quitted it. Butler, in his Genuine Remains, yol. i. p. 320, 
says, *' Nothing can bear a nearer resemblance to the luz, or rump-bone of 
the ancient rabbins, than the present Parliament, that has been so many 
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But now, alas ! they're all expir'd, 

And th' House, as well as members, fir'd -, 

Consumed in kennels by the rout, 

"With which they other fires put out ; 

Condemned t' ungoveming distress, 1636 

And paltry private wretchedness ; 

Worse than the devil to privation, 

Beyond all hopes of restoration ; 

And parted, like the body and soul, 

From all dominion and control. 164J 

We, who could lately, with a look, 

Enact, establish, or revoke. 

Whose arbitrary nods gave law, 

And frowns kept multitudes in awe ; 

Before the bluster of whose huff, 1645 

All l^ats, as in a storm, flew off; 

Ador'd and bow'd to by the great, 

Dovm to the footman and valet ; 

Had more bent knees than chapel mats, 

And prayers than the crovnis of hats, 1660 

Shall now be scorn' d as wretchedly : 

For ruin's just as low as high ; 

Which might be suffered, were it all 

The horror that attends our fall : 

For some of us have scores more large 1655 

Than heads and quarters can discharge ; * 

And others, who, by restless scraping. 

With public frauds, and private rapine, 

Have mighty heaps of wealth amass' d, 

Would gladly lay dovm aU at last ; 1660 

And, to be but undone, entail 

Their vessels on perpetual jail,* 

dead, and rotten under ground, to any man's thinking, that the ghosts 
ne of the members thereof have transmigrated into other parliaments, 
iome into those parts from whence there is no redemption, should, 
theless, at two several and respective resurrections start up, like the 
m's teeth that were sown, into living, natural, and carnal members, 
hence it is, I suppose, that the physicians and anatomists call this bone 
3rum, or the holy bone." 

Uluding to the common punishments of high treason; noblemen being 
(ded, and others hung, drawn, and quartered, 
rhis commutation was accepted by some of the Regicides at the Be- 
tion. 
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And bless the deyil to let tliem farms 
Of forfeit souls, on no worse terms. 

This said, a near and louder shout 166S 

Put all th' assembly to the rout,* 
Who now began t' out-run their fear, 
As horses do, from those they bear ; 
But crowded on with so much haste, 
Until thejr'd block'd the passage fast, 1670 

And bamcado'd it with haunches 
Of outward men, and bulks and paunches, 
That with their shoulders strove to squeeze, 
And rather save a crippled piece 
Of all their crush' d and broKen members, 1676 

Than have them grillied on the embers ; 
Still pressing on with heavy packs 
Of one another on their backs, 
The van-guard could no longer bear 
The charges of the forlorn rear, 1680 

But, borne down headlong by the rout, 
Were trampled sorely under foot ; 
Yet nothing prov'd so formidable, ] 

As th' horrid cook'ry of the rabble :* 
And fear, that keeps aU feeling out, 1685 

As lesser pains are by the gout, 

1 When Sir Martin came to the Cabal, he left the rabble at Temple-bar, 
but by the time he had concluded his discourse, they had reached Whitehall 
This alarmed our Caballers and they made a precipitate retreat, apprehensiTe 
lest they should be hanged in reality, as they haa been in effiey. 

* The following very graphic account of this popular burning and roast- 
ing of the Rumps is given by Pepys, who happened to be going through the 
streets at the time. ^' In Cheapside there were a great many bonfires, and 
Bow-bells, and all the bells in all the churches, as we went home were a- 
ringing. Hence we went homewards, it being about ten at night. But the 
common joy that was everywhere to be seen ! The number of bonfires, there 
being fourteen between St Dunstan's and Temple-bar, and at Strand Bridge 
[a bridge which spanned the Strand close to the east end of Catherine-street, 
where a small stream ran down from the fields into the Thames near Somer- 
set House) I could tell at one time thirty-one fires ; in King-street seven or 
eiG'ht ; and all along, burning, and roasting, and drinking of Rumps ; there 
being rumps tied upon sticks, and carried up and down. The butchers at 
the maypoles in the Strand rang a peal with their knives when they were 
going to sacrifice their rump. On Ludgate-hill there was one turning of the 
spit that hsid a rump tied to it, and another basting of it. Indeed, it was 
past imagination, both the greatness and the suddenness of it. At one end 
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ABOTJUENT. 



The Knight uid Squire's prodigioui flight 
To qnit tn' enchanted how'r by night: 
He plods to turn faia amorous suit, 
T' a plea in Uw, and proBecnt« : 
BepoiTB to counsel, to advise 
'Bout managing the enterprise; 
But first resolves to try by letter, 
And one ' more fair adores, to get her. 

t nia eulj editiont read, "onoe" more- 
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HO would believe what strange bugbears 
Mankind creates itself, of fears, 
That spring, like fern, that insect weed. 
Equivocally, without seed,* 
And have no possible foundation, 5 

But merely in th' imagination ? 
And yet can do more dreadful feats 
Than hags, with all their imps and teats ;' 
Make more bewitch and haunt themselves. 
Than all their nurseries of elves. 10 

For fear does things so like a witch, 
'Tis hard t* unriddle which is which ; 
Sets up communities of senses. 
To chop and change intelligences ; 
As Bosicrucian virfcuosos 16 

Can see with ears, and hear with noses ;' 

He calls it an insect weed, on the supposition of its being bred, as many 
}ct8 were thought to be, by what was called equivocal, or spontaneous, 
leration. Ferns have seeds so small as to be almost invisible to the naked 
; whence the ancients held them to be without seed. Our ancestors, 
ieving that the seed of this plant was invisible, reported that those who 
sessed the secret of wearing it about them would become likewise in- 
ble. Shakspeare registers this notion, no doubt banteringly, in his 
nry lY. Part I. Gauishill, — We steal as in a castle, cock-sure ; we have 
receipt of fern-seed, we walk invisible. 

Alluding to common superstitions about witches. 

Grey caus this a banter on the Marouis of Worcester's century of in- 
Ltions ; amongst which is one entitlea, " how to write by the smell, the 
ch, or the taste, as distinctly and unconfusedly, yea, as readily, as by the 
[it." Butler, in his Eemains, says : '' This is an art to teach men to see 
h their ears, and hear with their eyes and noses, as it has been found true 
experience and demonstration, if we may believe the history of the Snani- 
^ that could see words, and swallow music by holding the peg of a nddle 
ween his teeth ; or him that could sing his part backward at first sight* 
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And when they neither see nor hear, 

Have more than both supplied by fear, 

That makes them in the dark see visionSy 

And hag themselves with apparitions ; 20 

And when their eyes discover least, 

Discern the subtlest object best ; 

Do things not contrary alone 

To th* course of nature, but its own ; 

The courage of the bravest daunt, 25 

And turn poltroons as valiant : 

Por men as resolute appear 

With too much, as too little fear ; 

And, when they're out of hopes of flying, 

Will run away from death, by dying ; 30 

Or turn again to stand it out. 

And those they fled, like lions, rout. 

This Hudibras had prov'd too true, 
Who, by the furies, left perdue. 
And haunted vdth detachments, sent 35 

From Marshal Legion's regiment,^ 
Was by a fiend, as counterfeit, 
Eeliev*d and rescu'd with a cheat. 
When nothing but himself, and fear. 
Was both the imps and conjurer ;^ 40 

As by the rules o' th' virtuosi, 
It follows in due form of poesie. 

Disguis'd in all the masks of night, 
We lefb our champion on his flight, 

which those that were near him might hear with their noses." See Re- 
mains, Tol. ii. p. 245. Nash thinks that Butler prohably meant to ridicule 
Sir Kenelm Digby, who in his *' Treatise on the iN ature of Bodies," tells the 
story of a Spanish nobleman " who could hear by his eyes and see words." 

^ Grey supposes that Stephen Marshal, a famous Presbyterian preacher, 
who dealt largely in hell and damnation, and was called the Geneva Bull, 
is here intended. But Nash thinks that the word marshal is a title of of- 
fice and rank, not the name of any particular man, and that legion is used 
for the name.of a leader, or captain of a company of devils. Tae meaning 
is, that the Knight was haunted by a crew of devils, such, as that in the 
Gospel, which obtained the name of Legion, because they were many. 

' The poet, with great wit, rallies ue.imagiiiary ana groundless fears 
which possess some persons : and from whence proceed the tales of ghosts 
and apparitions, imps, conjurers, and witches. 
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At blindman's buff to grope his way, 45 

In equal fear of night and day ; 

Who took his dark and desp'rate course, 

He knew no better than his horse ; 

And by an unknown devil led,* 

He knew as little whither, fled. 60 

He never was in greater need, 

Nor less capacity of speed ; 

Disabled, both in man and beast, 

To fly and run away, his best ; 

To keep the enemy, and fear, 66 

Prom equal falling on his rear. 

And though, with kicks and bangs he ply'd. 

The further and the nearer side ; 

As seamen ride with all their force, 

And tug as if they row'd the horse, 60 

And when the hackney sails most swift, 

Believe they lag, or run a-drift ; 

So, tho' he posted e'er so fast. 

His fear was greater than his haste : 

Por fear, though fleeter than the wind, 66 

Believes 'tis always left behind. 

But when the morn began t' appear,^ 

And shift t' another scene his fear. 

He found his new officious shade, 

That came so timely to his aid, 70 

And forc'd him from the foe t' escape, 

Had tum'd itself to Ealpho's shape, 

So like in person, garb, and pitch, 

'IVas hard t' interpret which was which. 

Por Ealpho had no sooner told 75 

The lady all he had t' unfold, 
But she convey'd ^ him out of sight, 
To entertain th' approaching Knight ; 

1 It was Ralpho who, though unknown, conveyed the Knight out of the 
idow's house. 

> We have now arrived at the third day of the notion of the poem. From 
le opening of these a dventures every morning and night has heen poeti* 
Hy descrioed. ^^^^^^^^-^—7-7^=^:::;^;^..^^ 
s Yar. cmvot^lff^^ti^wMiiari^^^eSi. 

^^ Bamllton Fisii ?u\l BrancH, 
^ 388 East liiiusiofl Street 
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And while he gave himself diversion^ 

T' accommodate his beast and person, 80 

And put his beard into a posture 

At best advantage to accost her. 

She order'd th' anti-masquerade. 

For his reception, aforesaid : 

But, when the ceremony was done, 85 

The lights put out, the furies gone, 

And Hudibras, among the rest, 

Conveyed away, as Ealpho guess'd,' 

The wretched caitiff, all alone. 

As he believ'd, began to moan, 90 

And tell his story to himself; 

The Knight mistook him for an elf; 

And did so stiU, till he began 

To scruple at Salph's outward man. 

And thought, because they ofb agreed 95 

T' appear in one another's stead. 

And act the saint's and devil's part. 

With undistinguishable art, 

Thev might have done so now, perhaps. 

And put on one another's shapes ; loo 

And therefore, to resolve the doubt. 

He star'd upon him, and crv*d out. 

What art ? my Squire, or that bold sprite 

That took his place and shape to-night ?' 

Some busy independent Fug, 106 

Betainer to his synagogue? 

Alas ! quoth he, I'm none of those 
Your bosom friends, as you suppose. 
But Ralph himself, your trusty Squire, 
Who 's dragg'd your donship out o' the mire,^ no 

1 It is here said that Ralpho piessed his master was conveyed away, and 
that he believed himself to be all alone when he made his lamentation : but 
this must be a slip of memory in the poet, for some ^rts of his lamenta- 
tions are not at all applicable to his own case, but plaudy de«igned for his 
master's hearing : such are ver. 1371, &o., of Part iii. c. i In satirical 
poetrv absolute consistency is not indispensaole. 

> Sir Hudibras, we may remember, though he had do objection to con- • 
suit with evil spirits^ did not speak of them with much respect. 

3 The word Don is often used to signify a koight. In the old editions 
previous to 1710 it is spelt dun; the reading here is Dumhip, 
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And from th' enchantments of a widow, 

Who 'd tum'd you int* a beast, have freed you ; 

And, tho' a prisoner of war, 

Have brought you safe, where now you are ; 

Which you wou'd gratefully repay, 116 

Tour constant Presbyterian way. 

That's stranger, quoth the Knight, and stranger ; 

Who gave thee notice of my danger ? 

Quoth he, Th' infernal conjurer 
Pursu'd, and took me prisoner ; 120 

And, knowing you were hereabout. 
Brought me along to find you out, 
Where I, in hugger-mugger hid,* 
Have noted all they said or did : 
And, tho' they lay to him the pageant, 125 

I did not see him nor his agent ; 
Who play'd their sorceries out of sight, 
T' avoid a fiercer second fight. 

But didst thou see no devils then ? 
Not one, quoth he, but carnal men, 130 

A little worse than fiends in hell. 
And that she-devil Jezebel, 
That laugh'd and tee-he'd with derision 
To see them take your deposition. 

What then, quoth Hudibras, was he 186 

That play'd the dev'l to examine me ? 

A rallying weaver in the town. 
That did it in a parson's gown, 
Whom all the parish take for gifted, 
But, for my part, I ne'er believ'd it : 140 

In which you told them all your feats, 
Your conscientious frauds and cheats ; 
Deny'd your whipping, and confess'd 
The naked truth of all the rest, 
More plainly than the rev'rend writer 146 

That to our churches veil'd his mitre.^ 




I been appUed to several cliurch dignitaric 

Bishop of Lincoln, afterward Archbishop of York, " the pepper-nosed Caititf 
that snuffs, puffs, and nufis ingratitude to Parliament— a jack-«-lent mad* 
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AH which they took in black and white. 
And cudgell'd me to underwrite. 

What made thee, when they all were gone, 
And none but thou aad I alone, 150 

To act the devil, and forbear 
To rid me of my hellish fear ? 

Quoth he, I knew your constant rate, 
And &ame of spirit too obstinate, 
To be by me prevail'd upon, 166 

With any motives of my own ; 
And therefore strove to counterfeit 
The devil awhile, to nick your wit ; 
The devil, that is your constant crony, 
That only can prevail upon ye ; 160 

Else we might still have been disputing, 
And they with weighty drubs confiiting. 

The Knight, who now began to find 
They 'd left the enemy behind. 
And saw no further harm remain, 166 

But feeble weariness and pain, 
Perceiv*d, by losing of their way, 
They *d gain'd th* advantage of the day. 
And, by declining of the road, 
They had, by chance, their rear made good ; 170 

He ventur'd to dismiss his fear. 
That parting's wont to rant and tear. 
And give the desp'ratest attack 
To danger still behind its back : 

of a leek and red herring; " GraJuimy Bishop of Orkney, who renounced his 
Bishoprick to join the Scotch covenanters ; Adair, Bishop of KiMa, who 
was deprived of his Bishoprick for speaking in &your of the covenanters ; 
and Herbert Croft, the excellent Bishop of Hereford; all of whom had 
seemed more or less to side with the Dissenters. But Nash points out a 
coincidence which fixes it on the last-named prelate. It appears that in 
1675, three years before the publication of this part of the poem, a pam- 
phlet came out, generally attributed to the Bishop of Hereford, called, 
Tfie naked Truth, or State of the Primitive Church, a title which gives a 
striking air of probability to the supposition. In this piece the distinction 
of the three orders of the Church is flatly denied, and endeavoured to be 
disproved : the surplice, bowing towards the altar, kneeling at the sacrament, 
ana other ceremonies of the Church, are condemned ; while most of the 
pleas for nonconformists are speciously and zealously supported. Thif 
pamphlet made a groat noise at the time. 
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Fop having paus'd to recollect, 176 

And on his past success reflect, 

T* examine and consider why, 

And whence, and how, he came to fly, 

And when no devil had appeared. 

What else it could be said he fear'd, 180 

It put him in so fierce a rage, 

He once resolv'd to re-engage ; 

Toss'd, like a foot-ball, back again 

With shame, and vengeance, and disdain. 

Quoth he, It was thjr cowardice, 186 

That made me ^om this leaguer rise. 
And when I'd half reduc*d the place. 
To quit it infamously base ; 
Was better covered by thy new 
Arriv'd detachment, than I knew ;* 190 

To slight my new acquests, and run, 
Victoriously, from battles won; 
And, reckoning all I gain*d or lost, 
To sell them cheaper than they cost ; 
To make me put myself to flight, 196 

And, conquering, run away by night ; 
To drag me out, which th* haughty foe 
Durst never have presum'd to do ; 
To mount me in tne dark, by force, 
Upon the bare ridge of my horse. 200 

Expos'd in querpo ^ to their rage, 
Without my arms and equipage ; 



Here seems a defect in coherency and syntax. The Knight means, that 
as dishonourable in him to quit the siege, especially when reinforced by 
Eurrival of the Squire. 

Qtterpo (from the Spanish cuerpo) signifies a close waistcoat, or 
et, without the customary cloak. Butler, in his MS. Common-place 
k, says, all coats of arms were defensiye, and worn upon shields ; though 
ancient use of them is now given over, and men ^ht in querpo. To 
b in querpo is synonymous to our old English phrase, to Jiff ht in huff. See 
ii Etymologicon. The term is found in several of our early dramatists, 
, " Boy, my cloak and rapier ; it fits not a gentleman of my rank to 
L the streets in, qtterpo.'* Beaumont and Fletcher, Love's Cure, ii. 1. 

Tour Spanish host is never seen in cuerpo 
Without his paramentos, cloke, and sword. 

Ben Jonson, New Inn, II. 6. 

2 o 
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Lest, if they ventur'd to pursue, 

I might th' unequal fight renew ; 

And, to preserve thy outward man, 206 

Assum'd my pla.ce, and led the van. 

All this, quoth Ealph, I did, 'tis true. 
Not to preserve myself, but you : 
Tou, who were damn*d to baser drubs 
Than wretches feel in powd'ring tubs,* 110 

To mount two-wheel'd carroches, worse 
Than managing a wooden horse ; ' 
Dragg'd out thro* straiter holes by th* ears. 
Erased, or coup'd for perjurers ; • 
Who, tho' th' attempt had prov'd in vain, 215 

Had had no reason to complain ; 
But, since it prosper'd, 'tis unhandsome 
To blame the hand that paid your ransom, 
And. rescu'd your obnoxious bones 
Erom unavoidable battoons. 220 

The enemy was reinforc'd, 
And we disabled and unhors'd, 
Disarm'd, unqualify' d for fight, 
And no way left but hasty light. 
Which, tho' as desp'rate in th' attempt, 226 

Has giv'n you freedom to condemn't. 
But were our bones in fit condition 
To reinforce the expedition, 
*GPis now unseasonaole aud vain. 
To think of falling on again : 280 

No martial project to surprise 
Can ever be attempted twice ; 
Nor cast design serve afterwards, 
As gamesters tear their losing cards. 

* See note to line 980 of the preceding Canto, paf|^ 366. 

' Carroche properly signifies a coach, from the Itelian carroeeio ; but in 
bnrlesc^ue it is a cart, and here means that in which criminals were carried to 
execution. At that time a coach inyariably had four wheels, and a charettei 
which preceded it, only two. Riding the wooden-horse was a punishment 
inflicted on soldiers. 

3 Eraaedt in Heraldry, means a member torn or separated from the 
body, so that it looks jagged like the teeth of a saw; couped signifies, on 
the contrary, cut off clean and smooth. The Knight had incurred the guilt of 
perjury. 
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Beside, our bangs of man and beast 236 

Are fit for nothing but to rest, 

And for a while will not be able 

To rally, and prove serviceable : 

And therefore I, with reason, chose 

This stratagem t' amuse our foes, 240 

To make an hon'rable retreat, 

And wave a total sure defeat : 

Por those that fly may fight again, 

"Which he can never do that's slain. ^ 

* The parallel to these lines is contained in the famous couplet — 

" He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day," 

which is so commoidy, hut falsely, attributed to Butler, that many bets have 
oeen lost upon it. The sentiment appears to be as old as Demosthenes, who, 
being reproached for running away &om Philip of Macedon, at the battle of 
Chseronea, replied, 'Av^p 6 <f>tvyiav Kai trdXiv fiaxh^trai. This saying of 
Demosthenes is mentioned by Jeremy Taylor, who says, " In other cases 
it is true that Demosthenes said in apology for his own escaping from a lost 
field — A man that runs away may fight again,** — Great Examples^ 1649. 
The same idea is found in Scarron, wno died in 1660 : 

Qui fuit, pent reyenir aussi ; 
Qui meurt, il n'en est pas ainsi. 

It is also found in the Satyre Menippee, published in 1594 : 

Souyent celuy qui demeure 
Est cause de son meschef ; 
Celuy qui fuit de bonne heure 
Pent combattre derechef. 

Thus rendered in an English yersion, published in 1596 : 

Oft he that doth abide 
Is cause of his own pain ; 
But he that flieth in good tide 
Perhaps may fight again. 

In the Latin Apothegms compiled by Erasmus, and translated into English 
by Nicholas Udall, in 1542, occur the following lines, which are obviously 
a metrical version of the saying of Demosthenes : 

That same man that renneth awaie, 
Maie again fight, an other daie. 

The Italians are supposed to have borrowed their proverb from the same 
source : E meglio ehe si did qui fuggi che qui moriy Better it be said 
here he ran away than here he died. But our familiar couplet was no doubt 
derived from the following lines, which were written by Sir John Mennis, 
in coiqunotion with James Smith, in the Musarum Delieisy a collection of 

2 D 2 
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Hence timely running's no meaii part 246 

Of conduct, in the martial art, 

By which some glorious feats achieye. 

As citizens by breaking thrive, 

And cannons conquer armies, while 

They seem to draw off and recoil ; 260 

Is held the gallant'st course, and bravest,^ ^ 

To great exploits, as well as safest ; 

That spares th' expense of time and pains. 

And dang'rous beating out of brains ; 

And, in the end, prevails as certain 266 

As those that never trust to fortune ; 

But make their fear do execution 

Beyond the stoutest resolution ; 

As earthquakes kill without a blow, 

And, only trembling, overthrow. 360 

If th* ancients crown'd their bravest men 

That only sav'd a citizen,* 

What victory cou'd e'er be won. 

If ev'ry one would save but one ? 

Or fight endangered to be lost, 266 

Where all resolve to save the most ? 

By this means, when a battle's won, 

The war's as far from being done ; 

Por those that save themselves and fly, 

Q-o halves, at least, i' th' victory ; 270 

And sometime, when the loss is small,* 

And danger great, they challenge all ; 

miscellaneous poems, published in 1656, and reprinted in Wif s BecreatioiU) 
2 vols. 12mo, Lond. 1817: 

He that is in battle slain, 
Can never rise to fight again ; 
But he that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day. 

^ Some editions read : 

*TU held the gallanf st 

^ This was the corona civica, or civic crown, which was granted to aay 
soldier who had saved the life of a Roman citizen by slaying an enemy. 
Though formed of no better materials than oak twigs, it was esteemed more 
honourable than any other decoration. , 

* The early editions have " their loss." 
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Print new additions to their feats, 

And emendations in gazettes ; ' 

And when, for furious haste to run, 275 

They durst not stay to fire a gun, 

Have done 't with bonfires, and at home 

Made squibs and crackers overcome ; 

To set the rabble on a flame, 

And keep their governors from blame, 280 

Disperse the news the pulpit tells,* 

Confirmed with fireworks and with bells : 

And tho' reduc'd to that extreme. 

They have been forc'd to sing Te JDeum ; * 

Yet, with religious blasphemy, 286 

By flattering heaven with a lie ; 

And, for their beating, giving thanks. 

They 've raised recruits, and fill'd their banks ; * 

The gazettes did not come into vogne until Charles the Second's time, 
newspapers during the ciyil war and the commonwealth were called 
-curies and Diumals. 

" In their sermons," says Burnet, " and chiefly in their prayers, all 

passed in the state was canvassed. Men were as good as named, and 

er recommended or complained of to God, as they were odious or accept- 

I to them. At length this humour grew so petulant, that the pulpit was 

ene of news and passion." 

This was the customary psalm of victory, but the Puritans did not ap- 
re of it; as being of papistical origin. 

It has been an ancient and very frequent practice for the vanquished 
y in war to boast of victory, ana even to ordain solemn thanksgivings, 
leans of keeping up the spirits of the people. The Parliament were said 
n to have had recourse to this artifice, and in the course of the war had 
ty-flve thanksgiving days. In the first notable encounter, at Wickfield 
r Worcester, September 23, 1642, their forces received a total defeat, 
itelock says, they were all killed or routed, and only one man lost on the 
^s side. Yet the Parliamentarians spread about printed papers, bra^- 
^ of it as a complete victory, and ordained a special thanksgiving m 
idon. This they did after the battle of Keynton, and the second fight 
iewbury ; but particularly after Sir William Waller received that great 
iat at Koimdway-down, when they kept a thanksgiving at Gloucester, 
made rejoicings for a signal victory, which they pretended he had gained 
them. This was no new practice. See Polyseni Stratagem, lib. i. cap. 
and 44. — Stratocles persuaded the Athenians to offer a sacrifice to the 
s, by way of thanks, on account of their having defeated their enemies, 
lOugh he knew that the Athenian fleet had been defeated. When the 
;h was known, and the people became exasperated, his reply was, '* What 
try have I done you ? it is owing to me that you have spent three days in 
"- -Catherine de Medicis used to say, that a falso report, if beliovea for 
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For those who run from th' enemy. 

Engage them equally to fly ; 290 

Aim when the hght becomes a chase, 

Those win the day that win the race ; * 

And that which would not pass in fights, 

Has done the feat with easy flights ; 

Secover'd many a desp'rate campaign 296 

With Bourdeaux, Burgundy, and Champaign; 

Bestor'd the fainting high and mighty, 

With brandy-wine,* and aqua-vitcB; 

And made tnem stoutly overcome 

With bacrack, hoccamore, and miun ; • 800 

Whom th* uncontroll'd decrees of fate 

To victory necessitate ; 

With which, altho* they run or bum,* 

They unavoidably return ; 

Or else their sultan populaces 305 

Still strangle all their routed bassas.^ 

three days, might saye a state. Napoleon understood these tactics tho- 
roughly. See many stories of the same kind in the " Genered Dictionary," 
vol. X. p. 337. 

^ An old philosopher, at a drinking match, insisted that he had won the 
prize because he was first drunk. 

> In Germany it is still called Branntwein, Aqua vUtB was formerly 
used in this country as a medicine only. 

3 The first is an excellent kind of Khenish wine, called Bacharach, from 
a town of that name in the lower Palatinate, said to be deriyed from Baeehi 
ara, the altar of Bacchus. Hoccamore means Hoehheimer, the Rhenish 
wine which first became familiarly known in this country, whence all the 
others obtained, though improperly, the name of Hock. Mum is a rich, strong 
beer, made in Brunswick, and called Braunschtoeiger Mumme. It had great 
reputation everywhere, and is said to have been introduced into this country 
by General Monk. The invention of it is attributed by some to Christopher 
Mumme, in 1489, but it seems not unlikely to have derived its name from 
its being a delicious beer used on feast-days and holidays, or Mutnmen, the 
old German word for revels, whence our term mummeriea, A receipt for 
making it is preserved in the Harleian Miscellany, vol. i. p. 624. This signi- 
fication of Mum seems to have nothing in common with that indicating si- 
lence, explained in a previous note. 

* That is, though they run away, or their ships are fired. See v. 308. 
This may refer to the repulse of Popham at Kinsale, which he had expected 
to take by bribing the royalist commander, who havine received the oribe, 
nevertheless resisted, and with success, the attack of me Parliament's fieet 
and army. 

^ The mob, like the sultan or grand seignior, seldom fail to strangle any 
of their commanders, called BassaSf if they prove insuccessfiil; thus Waller 
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Quoth Hudibras, I understand 
'What fights thou mean'st at sea and land. 
And who those were that run away, 
And yet gave out tkey 'd won the day : 310 

Altho* the rabble sous' d them for 't, 
O'er head and ears, in mud and dirt. 
'Tis true our modem way of war 
Is grown more politic by far,' 

But not so resolute and bold, 816 

Nor tied to honour, as the old. 
Por now they laugh at giving battle, 
Unless it be to herds of cattle ; 
Or fighting convoys of provision, 
Th6 whole design o' th' expedition, 820 

And not with downright blows to rout 
The enemy, but eat them out : 
As fighting, in all beasts of prey, 
And eating, are performed one way, 
To give defiance to their teeth, 825 

And fight their stubborn guts ^ to death ; 

IS neglected after the battle of Rotmdway-down, called by the wits Ban- 
ray-£)wn. 

^ Butler's unpublished Common-place Book has the following lines on 
The modem way of war." 

For fighting now is out of mode. 
And stratagem's the only road ; 
Unless in m* out-of-fashion wars, 
Of barb'rous Turks and Polanders. 
All feats of arms are now reduc'd 
To chousing, or to being chous'd ; 
They fight not now to overthrow, 
But gull, or circumvent a foe. 
And watch all small advantages 
As if they fought a game at chess ;. 
And he's approv'd the most deserving 
Who longest can hold out at starving. 
Who makes best fricasees of cats, 
Of frogs and — -^ and mice and rats ; 
Pottage of vermin, and ragoos 
Of tnmks and boxes, and old shoes. 
And those who, like th' immortal gods, 
Do never eat, have still the odds. 

s Later editions read, the others' stomachs. 
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And those achieve the high'st renown, 

That bring the other stomachs down. 

There's now no fear of wounds nor maiming, 

AH dangers are reduc'd to famine, 330 

And feats of arms to plot, design, 

Surprise, and stratagem, and mine ; 

But have no need nor use of courage, 

Unless it be for glory, 'r forage : 

Por if they fight 'tis but by chance, 335 

"When one side vent'ring to advance, 

And come imciviUy too near, 

Are charg'd unmercifully i' th' rear, 

And forc'd, with terrible resistance. 

To keep hereafter at a distance, 340 

To pick out ground t' encamp upon, 

Where store of largest rivers run. 

That serve, instead of peaceM barriers. 

To part th' engagements of their warriors ; 

Where both from side to side may skip, 346 

And only encounter at bo-peep : 

'For men are found the stouter-hearted. 

The certainer they 're to be parted. 

And therefore post themselves in bogs. 

As th' ancient mice attack' d the frogs,^ 350 

And made their mortal enemy. 

The water-rat, their great ally.^ 

Por 'tis not now, who's stout and bold ? 

But, who bears hunger best, and cold ? * 

And he's approv'd the most deserving, 866 

Who longest can hold out at starving ; 

But he that routs most pigs and cows, 

The formidablest man of prow'ss.* 

1 Alluding to Homer's Batrachomyomachia, or Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice. 

' Moaning the Dutch, who were aUies of the Parliamentarians. 

* An ordinance was passed March 26, 1644, for the contribution of one 
meal a week toward the charge of the army. 

^ A sneer, perhaps, on Yenables and Pen, who were unfortunate in their 
expedition against the Spaniards at St Domingo, in the year 1655. It is 
observed of them, that they exercised their valour only on horses, asses, and 
such like, making a slaughter of all they met, greedily devouring skina, en* 
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So th' emperor Caligula, 

That triumph' d o'er the British sea,* 360 

Took crabs and oysters prisoners, 

And lobsters, 'stead of cuirassiers,* 

Engag'd his legions in fierce bustles 

"With periwinkles, prawns, and muscles, 

And led his troops with furious gallops, 366 

To charge whole regiments of scallops ; 

Not like their ancient way of war, 

To wait on his triumphal car ; 

But when he went to dine or sup, 

More bravely ate his captives up, 870 

And left all war, by his example, 

Eeduc'd to vict'ling of a camp well. 

Quoth Ralph, By all that you have said, 
And twice as much that I cou'd add, 
'Tis plain you cannot now do worse 376 

. Than take this out-of-fashion'd course ; 
To hope, by stratagem, to woo her ; 
Or waging battle to subdue her ; 
Tho' some have done it in romances. 
And bang'd them into am'rous fancies ; 380 

As those who won the Amazons, 
By wanton drubbing of their bones ; 
And stout E/inaldo gain'd his bride * 
By courting of her back and side. 

trails, and all, to satiate their hunger. See Harleian Miscellany, vol. iii. 
No. xii. p. 494, 498. 

1 Caligula, having ranged his army on the sea-shore, and disposed his in- 
struments of war in the order of battle, on a sudden ordered his men to ga- 
ther up the shells on the strand, and fill their helmets and bosoms with them, 
calling them the spoils of the ocean, as if b^ that proceeding he had made 
a conquest of the British sea. Suetonius, life of Caligula. 

^ Sir Arthur Hazelrig had a regiment nicknamed his lobsters ; and it has 
been thought by some, uiat the defeat at Roundway-down was owing to the 
Ql-behaviour of this regiment. Cleyeland, hi his character of a Lcndon 
diurnal, says of it : " This is the "William which is the city's champion, and 
the diumars delight. Yet, in aU this triumph, translate the scene but at 
Roundway-down, Hazelrig's lobsters were turned into crabs, and crawled 
backwards." 

» Rinaldo is hero of the last book of Tasso ; but he did not win his Ar- 
mida thus; perhaps the poet, quoting by memory, intended to mention 
Euggiero in Ariosto. See also Midsummer Nighf s Dream. 
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But since those times and feats are oyer, 886 

They are not for a modem lover, 

When mistresses are too cross-grain'dy 

By such addresses to be gain*d ; 

And if they were, would have it out 

With many another kind of bout. 390 

Therefore 1 hold no course s' infeasible, 

As this of force, to win the Jezebel, 

To storm her heart by th* antic charms 

Of ladies errant, force of arms ; 

But rather strive by law to win her, 396 

And try the title you have in her. 

Tour case is clear, you have her word, 

And me to witness the accord ; ^ 

Besides two more of her retinue 

To testify what pass'd between you ; 400 

More probable, and like to hold. 

Than hand, or seal, or breaking gold,* 

For which so many that renounc'd 

Their plighted contracts have been trounc'd. 

And bills upon record been found, 406 

That forc'd the ladies to compound ; 

And that, unless I miss the matter, 

Is all the business you look after. 

Besides, encounters at the bar 

Are braver now than those in war, 410 

In which the law does execution 

With less disorder and confusion ; 

Has more of honour in *t, some hold. 

Not like the new way, but the old,* 

When those the pen had drawn together, 416 

Decided quarrels with the feather, 

And winged arrows kill'd as dead, 

And more than bullets now of lead : 

So all their combats now, as then. 

Are managed chiefly by the pen ; 430 

' Ralpho, no doubt, was ready to witness anything tliat wonld serve hii 
turn ; and hoped the widow's two attendants would do the same. 

* The breaking of a piece of gold between lovers was formerly much 
practised, and looked upon as a firm marriage contract. 

' Ralpho persuades the Knight to gain the widow, at least her fortnni^ 
not by tne use of fire-arms, but by the feathered quill of the lawyer. 
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That does the feat, with braver vigourfl, 
In words at length, as well as figures ; 
Is judge of all the world performs 
In voluntary feats of arms, 

And whatsoe'er 's achieved in fight, 425 

Determines which is wrong or right ; 
For whether you prevail, or lose, 
All must be tiy'd there in the close ; 
And therefore 'tis not wise to shun 
What you must trust to ere ye 've done. 430 

The law that settles all you do. 
And marries where you did but woo ; 
That makes the most perfidious lover, 
A lady, that's as false, recover ; * 
And u it judge upon your side, 486 

AVill soon extend her for your bride,* 
And put her person, goods, or lands, 
y Or which you like best, into your hands. 

For law's the wisdom of all ages. 
And manag'd by the ablest sages, 440 

Who, tho' their bus'ness at the bar 
Be but a kind of civil war. 
In which th' engage with fiercer dungeons 
Than e'er the Grecians did, and Trojans ; 
They never manage the contest 445 

T' impair their public interest. 
Or by their controversies lessen 
The dignity of their profession ; 
Not like us brethren, who divide 
Our commonwealth, the Cause, and side ; * 450 

And tho' we 're all as near of kindred 
As th' outward man is to the inward, 
We agree in nothing, but to wrangle 
About the slightest fingle-fangle, 

^ That is, the law wiU recover a lady though she be as false as the most 
lerfidious lover. 

9 Meaning to levy an extent upon the lady : seize her for your use in sa- 
isfaction of the debt. 

s Take part on one side or the other. Whereas we who have a common 
Qterest, a common cause, a common party against the Royalists and Episco- 
lalians, wesJcen our strength by internal divisions among ourselves 
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*Ti8 but to hazard mj pretence, 

Where nothing's certain but th' expense ; 

To act against myself, and traverse 

Mj suit and title to her favours ; 

And if she should, vrhich heav'n forbid, m 

O'erthrow me, as the fiddler did, 

What after-course have I to take, 

'Guinst losing all I have to stake ? 

He that with injury is griev'd. 

And goes to law to be reliev'd, €80 

Is silBer than a sottish chouse. 

Who, when a thief has robb'd his house, 

Applies himself to cunning men, 

To nelp him to his goods agen ; ^ 

When all he can expect to gain, €36 

Is but to squander more in vain : 

And yet I have no other way, 

But is as difGlcult to play : 

For to reduce her by main force 

Is now in vain ; by fair means, worse ; 640 

But worst of all to give her over, 

'Till she's as desp'rate to recover : 

For bad games are thrown up too soon. 

Until they 're never to be won ; 

But since I have no other course, 646 

But is as bad t' attempt, or worse. 

He that complies against his will, 

Is of his own opinion still, 

1 In Bailer's MS. under these lines are many severe strictnrei on law- 
jars: 

More nice and subtle than those wire-drawers 
Of equity and justice, common lawyers ; 
Who never end, but always prune a suit 
To make it bear the greater store of fruit. 

As labouring men their hands, criers their lungs. 
Porters their backs, lawyers hire out their tongoes. 
A tongue to mire and gain accustom'd long, 
Grows quite insensible to right or wrong. 

The humourist that would have had a trial, 
With one that did but look upon his dial, 
And sued him but for telling of his clock, 
And saying, 'twas too fast, or slow it struok. 
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"Wliicli he may 'dhere to, yet disown, 

For reasons to himself best known ; 660 

But 'tis not to b' avoided now, 

Por Sidrophel resolves to sue ; 

Whom I must answer, or begin, 

Inevitably, first with him ; 

Por IVe received advertisement, 666 

By times enough, of his intent ; 

And knowing he that first complains 

Th' advantage of the business gains ; 

Por courts of justice understand 

The plaintiff to be eldest hand ; 660 

Who what he pleases may aver, 

The other, nothing till he swear ; * 

Is freely admitted to all grace, 

And lawful favour, by his place ; 

And, for his bringing custom in, 666 

Has all advantages to win : 

I, who resolve to oversee 

No lucky opportunity. 

Will go to counsel, to advise 

Which way t' encounter, or surprise, 670 

And after long consideration, 

Have found out one to fit th' occasion, 

Most apt for what I have to do. 

As counsellor, and justice too.* 

And truly so, no doubt, he was, 67» 

A lawyer fit for such a case. 
An old dull sot, who told the clock,^ 
For many years at Bridewell-dock, 
At Westmmster, and Hicks's-hall, 
And hiccitts doctius ^ play'd in all ; 680 

^ An answer to a bill in chancery is always upon oath ; — a petition not so. 

* Probably the poet had his eye on some particular person here. The old 
inotator says it was Edmund I^deaux ; but the respectable and wealthy 
ttomey-General of that name cannot have been meant. The portrait 
ust have been taken from some one of a much lower class. A pettiiogffing 
wyer named Siderfinis said with more probability to have been intencTed. 

3 The puisne judge was formerly called the Tell-clock ; as supposed to 
3 not much employed, but list^ing how the time went. 

* Cant words used by jugglers, corrupted perhaps from hie est tnter 
x:tos. See note on hoeua pocug^ at line 716. 
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Where, in all governments and times, 

He 'd been both friend and foe to crimes, 

And us'd two equal ways of gaining. 

By hindering justice, or maintaining,* 

To many a whore gave privilege, 685 

And whipp'd, for want of quarterage ; 

Cart-loads of bawds to prison sent, 

Por b'ing behind a fortnight's rent ; 

And many a trusty pimp and crony 

To Puddle-dock,^ for want of money : 590 I 

Engaged the constables to seize 

All those that wou'd not break the peace ; 

Nor give him back his own foul words. 

Though sometimes commoners, or lords. 

And kept 'em prisoners of course, 696 

For being sober at ill hours ; 

That in the morning he might free 

Or bind 'em over for his fee. 

Made monsters fine, and puppet-plays, 

Por leave to practise in their ways ; 600 

Parm'd out all cheats, and went a share 

With th' headborough and scavenger ; 

And made the dirt i' th' streets compound, 

Por taking up the public ground ; * 

The kennel, and the king's high-way, 606 

Por being unmolested, pay ; 

Let out the stocks and whipping-post, 

And cage, to those that gave him most ; 

Impos'd a tax on bakers' ears,* 

And for false weights on chandelers ; 610 

Made victuallers and vintners fine 

Por arbitrary ale and wine.^ 

> Butler served some years as clerk to a justice. The person ^dio em- 
j^oyed him was an able magistrate, and respectable character : but in that 
situation he might have had an opportunity of making himself acquainted 
with the practice of trading justices. 

> There was a gaol at this place for petty offenders. 

> Did not ley^r the penalty for a nuisance, but compounded with the of- 
fender by accepting a oribe. 

* That is, took a bribe to save them from the pillory. Bakers were liable 
to have their ears cropped for light weights. 

* For selling ale or wine without licence, or by less than the BtatatabU 
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But was a kind and constant friend 

To all that regularly offend : 

As residentiary bawds, 615 

And brokers that receive stol'n goods , 

That cheat in lawful mysteries, 

And pay church-duties, and his fees ; 

But was implacable and awkward. 

To all that interlop'd and hawker'd.* 62C> 

To this brave man the Knight repairs 
For counsel in his law affairs. 
And found him mounted in his pew, 
"With books and money plac'd for show, 
Like nest-eggs to make clients lay, 625 

And for his false opinion pay : 
To whom the Knignt, with comely grace, 
!f ut off his hat to put his case ; 
Which he as proudly entertain' d. 
As th' other courteously strain'd ; 680 

And, to assure him 'twas not that 
He look'd for, bid him put on's hat. 

Quoth he, There is one Sidrophel 
Whom I have cudgell'd — Very well — 
And now he brags to 've beaten me — 636 

Better and better still, quoth he — ' 

And vows to stick me to the wall, 
Where'er he meets me — Best of all. 
'Tis true the knave has taken 's oath 
That I robb'd him — Well done, in troth. 640 



ore, or spurious mixtures. So Butler says of his Justice, Eemaiiis, toI. 
191. " He does his country signal service in tlie judicious and mature 
mation of tippling-houses ; that the subject be not imposed upon with 
1 and arbitrary ale." 

rhat is, he was very severe to hawkers and interlopers, who interfered 
the regular trade of roguery, but favoured the offences of those who 
houses, took out licences, and paid rates and taxes. The passage is 
amplified in prose, in Butler's Character of a Justice of the Peace, 
uses great care and moderation in punishing those that offend regularly 
eir calling, as residentiary bawds, and incumbent pimps, that pay 
1 duties, shopkeepers that use constant false weights and measures, 
he rather prunes, that they may grow the better, than disables ; but 
ry severe to hawkers and interlopers, that commit imquity^n tbi 

2 ■ 
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When he 'a confl^sa'd he stole mj doak, 

And pick'd mj fob» and whftt he took ; 

Which was the cause that made me bang him, 

And take mj goods afi;ain — Many ^ hang him. 

Now, whether I should beforehand 646 

Swear he robb'd me ? — I understand. 

Or bring mj action of conversion 

And trover for my ^oods ? * — Ah, whoreson ! 

Or, if 'tis better to indite, 

And bring him to his trial ? — ^Bight. 650 

Prevent what he designs to do, 

And swear for th' state ag^ainst him ? * — True. 

Or whether he that is de&ndant, 

In this case, has the better end on*t ; 

Who, putting in a new cross-bill, 656 

May traverse th' action ? — Better still. 

Then there's a lady too— Aye, marry. 

That's easily prov'd accessary ; 

A widow, who by solemn vows, 

Contracted to me for my spouse, 660 

Combin'd with him to break her word, 

And has abetted all — Good Lord ! 

Suborn'd th' aforesaid Sidrophel 

To tamper with the devl of hell. 

Who put m' into a horrid fear, 666 

Fear of my life— Make that appear. 

Made an assault -with fiends and men 

Upon my body — Good agen. 

And kept me in a deadly fright. 

And false imprisonment, all night. 670 

Meanwhile they robb'd me, and my horse, 

And stole my saddle — Worse and worse. 

And made me mount upon the bare ridge, 

T' avoid a wretcheder miscarriage. 

1 The second syllable must be slurred in reading. For a note on Marry' 
eofM-up see page 93. 

3 An action of trover is an action brought for recovery of goods wrong- 
ftilly detained. 

* Swear that a crime was committed by him against the public peace, or 
peace of the state. 
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Sir, quoth the Lawyer, not to flatter ye, 676 

You have as good and fair a battery ' 
As heart can wish, and need not shame 
The proudest man alive to claim : 
For if they 've ui'd you as you say, 
Marry, quoth I, God give you joy ; 680 

I wou'd it were my case, I'd give 
More than I'll say, or you'll believe : 
I wou'd so trounce her, and her purse, 
I'd make her kneel for better or worse ; 
For matrimony, and hanging here, 686 

Both go by destiny so clear,* 
That you as sure may pick and choose, 
As cross 1 win, and pile you lose ; ' 
' And if I durst, I wou'd advance 
As much in ready maintenance,* 690 

As upon any case I've known ; 
But we that practise dare not own : 
The law severely contrabands 
Our taking bus'ness off men's hands ; 
'Tis common barratry,® that bears 696 

Point-blank an action *gainst our ears. 
And crops them till there is not leather, 
To stick a pen in lefb of either ; 
For which some do the summer-sauit. 
And o'er the bar, like tumblers, vault : ® 700 

^ Meaning an action of Battery. See Measure for Measure, Act ii. sc. 1, 
i Twelfth Night, Act iv. sc. 1. 

( This proverbial saying has already been quoted at page 166. We will 
iy add here that it is quoted by several of tne old poets, as also by Shak- 
»are, Merck, of Ven. Act ii. sc. 9, and Ben Jonson, Barthol. Fair, Act iv. 
3. 

> Meaning a mere toss up, see page 292. 

^ Maintenance is the unlawful upholding of a cause or person. 

^ Barratry is the unlawful stirring up of suits or quarrels, either in court 
elsewhere. 

^ Summer-sault (or somerset), throwing heels over head, a feat of activity 
'formed by tumblers. When a lawyer has been guilty of misconduct, 
1 is not allowed to practise in the courts, he is said to be thrown over the 

r. 

2 ■ 3 
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I 

( 

But you maj swear at any rate, 

Things not m nature, for the state ; 

For in all courts of justice here 

A witness is not said to swear. 

But make oath, that is, in plam terms, 706 

To forge whatever he affirms. 

I thank you, quoth the Knight, for that, 
Because 'tis to my purpose pat — 
For Justice, tho' she's painted blind. 
Is to the weaker side inclin'd, 7lo , 

Like charity ; else right and wrong 
Cou'd never hold it out so long, 
And, like blind fortune, with a sleight, 
Conveys men's interest and right. 
From Stiles's pocket into Nokes's,* 716 

As easily as hocus pocus;^ 
Flays fast and loose, makes men obnoxious ; 
And clear again, like hiccitis doctius. 
Then whether you would take her life. 
Or but recover her for your wife, 720* 

Or be content with what she has, 
And let all other matters pass. 
The bus'ness to the law's alone,' 
The proof is all it looks upon ; 
And you can want no witnesses, 726 

To swear to any thing you please,* 
That hardly get their mere expenses 
By th' labour of their consciences, 

^ Fictitious names, sometimes used in stating cases, issuing writs, &c. 

* In all probability a corruption of hoc eat corptUf by way of ridiculoiu 
anitation of the priests of the Church of Rome, in their tnck of transubstan- 
tiation. — Tillotson. But Nares thinks that the origin of the term may 
be deriyed from the Italian jugglers, who called that craft Ochiu Bochutj 
after a magician of that name. Hocua^ to cheat, comes from this phrase ; 
and Malone suggests that the modem word ho<ix has the same origin. 

s Later editions read : 

The bus'ness to the law's aU one, 

* Taylor, the Water Poet, says, " that some do make a trade of swear- 
mg ; as a fellow being once asked of what occupation he was, made answer, 
that he was a vitneat^ meaning one that for hire would swear in any man's 
cause, right or wrong." 
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Or letting out to hire their ears 

To affidavit customers, 730 

At inconsiderable values, 

To serve for jurymen or tales,^ 

Altho* retained in th' hardest matters 

Of trustees and administrators. 

For that, quoth he, let me alone ; 735 

"We've store of such, and all our own, 
Bred up and tutor* d by our teachers, 
Th' ablest of all conscience-stretchers.^ 

That's weU, quoth he, but I should guess, 
By weighing all advantages, 740 

Four surest way is first to pitch 
On Bongey for a water- witch ; ^ 
And when y' have hang'd the conjurer, 
T' have time enough to deal with her. 
In th' int'rim spare for no trepans, 745 

To draw her neck into the banns ; 
Ply her with love-letters and billets, 
And bait 'em well for quirks and quillets,* 
"With trains t' inveigle, and surprise 
Her heedless answers and replies ; 75Q 

And if she miss the mouse-trap lines, 
They'll serve for other by designs ; • 
And make an artist understand. 
To copy out her seal or hand ; 
Or find void places in the paper, 756 

To steal in something to entrap her ; 

^ Tales, or Tales de circumstantibtis, are persons of like rank and quality 
with such of the principal pannel as are challenged, but do not appear ; and 
who, happening to be in court, are taken to supply their places as jury- 
moii. 

8 Downing and Stephen Marshall, who absolved from their oaths the 
priioners released at Brentford. See note at pages 82 and 177, 178. 

* On Sidrophel the reputed conjurer. The poet nicknames him Bongey, 
from a Franciscan friar of that name, who Uvea in Oxford about the end of 
the thirteenth century, and was by some classed with Boger Bacon, and 
therefore deemed a conjurer by the common people. *' A water-witch " means 
probably one to be tried by me water-ordeal. 

* Subtleties. Shakspeare frequently used the word quillet, which is pro- 
bably a contraction from quibblet. See Wrights Glossary. 
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Till, with her worldly goods and body, 

Spite of her heart she has indow'd ye : 

Betaia all sorts of witnesses, 

That ply i' th' Temple, under trees ; 760 

Or walk the round, with knights o' th' posts,* 

About the cross-legg'd knights, their hosts ; ' 

Or wait for customers between 

The pillar-rows in Lincoln's-Inn ; * 

Where vouchers, forgers, common-bail, 768 

And affidavit-men neer fail 

T' expose to sale all sorts of oaths, 

According to their ears and clothes,* 

Their onlv necessary tools. 

Besides the Gospel, and their souls ; * 770 

And when ye 're furnish' d with all purveys, 

I shall be ready at your service. 

I would not give, quoth Hudibras, 
A straw to understand a case. 
Without the admirabler skill 776 

To wind and manage it at will ; 
To veer, and tack, and stear a cause, 
Against the weather-gage of laws ; 
And ring the changes upon cases. 
As plain as noses upon faces ; 780 

1 Witnesses who are ready to swear anything, true or lalse. See note at 
page 28. 

' These witnesses frequently plied for custom about the Temple-chnicb, 
where are several monumental efn^es of knif hts templan, who, according to 
custom, are represented cross-legged. T?ie%r hosts means that nobody gave 
them any better entertainment than these knights, and therefore that t)iey 
were almost starved. 

' The crypt beneath the chapel of Lincoln's Inn, was another place 
where these Knights of the post plied for custom. 

^ Lord Clarendon, in his History of the Rebellion, vol. ii. p. 355, tells us 
that an Irishman of low condition and meanly clothed, being brought as 
evidence against Lord Straiford, lieutenant of Ireland, Mr Fym gave him 
money to buy a satin suit and cloak, in which equipage he appeared at the 
trial. The like was practised in the trial of Lord Stafford for the popish 
plot. See Carte's History of the Life of James Duke of Ormonde, vol. il 
p. 517. 

* When a witness swears he holds the Gospel in his right hand, and 
kisses it : the Gospel therefore ia called his tool, by which he damns hi9 
other tool, namely, his souL 
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Am fallen from the paradise 

Of your good graces, and fair eyes ; lo 

Lost to the world and you, I'm sent 

To everlasting banishment. 

Where all the hopes I had t' have won 

Your heart, b'ing dash'd, will break my own. 

Yet if you were not so severe 16 

To pass your doom before you hear, 
You'd find, upon my just defence, 
How much you 've wrong' d my innocence. 
That once I made a vow to you, 
Which yet is unperform'd, 'tis true ; 20 

But not because it is unpaid 
Tis violated, though delay' d. 
Or if it were, it is no fault 
So heinous, as you'd have it thought ; 
To undergo the loss of ears, 26 

Like vulgar hackney perjurers ; 
For there's a difference in the case. 
Between the noble and the base ; 
Who always are observ'd to 've done *t 
Upon as diflfrent an account ; 80 

The one for great and weighty cause, 
To salve in honour ugly flaws ; 
For none are like to do it sooner 
Than those who 're nicest of their honour ; 
The other, for base gain and pay, 85 

Forswear and perjure by the day. 
And make th' exposing and retailing 
Their souls, and consciences, a calling. 
It is no scandal, nor aspersion. 
Upon a great and noble person, 40 

To say, he nat'rally abhorr'd 
Th' old-fashion'd trick, to keep his word, 
Tho' 'tis perfidiousness and shame, 
In meaner men to do the same : 
For to be able to forget, 45 

Is found more useful to the great 
Than gout, or deafiiess, or bad eyes. 
To make 'em pass for wondrous wise. 
But tho' the law, on perjurers. 
Inflicts the forfeiture of ears, 6C 



\ 
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It is not juBt, that does exempt 

The guilty, and punish the innocent.^ 

To make the ears repair the wrong 

Committed by th' ungovem'd tongue ; 

And when one member is forsworn, 65 

Another to be cropp'd or torn. 

And if you shou'd, as you design, 

By course of law, recover mine, 

You're like, if you consider right, 

To gain but little honour by't. 60 

For he that for his lady's sake 

Lays down his Ufe, or limbs, at stake, 

Does not so much deserve her favour, 

As he that pawns his soul to have her. 

This you 've acknowledg'd I, have done, es 

Altho' you now disdain to own ; • 

But sentence ^ what you rather ought 

T' esteem good service than a fault. 

Besides, oaths are not bound to bear 

That Hteral sense the words infer, 90 

But, by the practice of the age. 

Are to be judg'd how far th' engage ; 

And where the sense by custom's checkt, 

Are found void, and of none effect, 

For no man takes or keeps a vow, 76 

But just as he sees others do ; 

Nor are th' oblig'd to be so brittle, 

As not to yield and bow a little : 

For as best temper' d blades are found. 

Before they break, to bend quite round ; 80 

So truest oaths are still most tough, 

And, tho' they bow, are breaking-proof. 

Then wherefore should they not b aUow'd 

In love a greater latitude ? 

For as the law of arms approves 66 

All ways to conquest, so diou'd love's ; 

And not be tied to true or false, 

But make that justest that prevails : 

* Thia line must be read — 

« The guilty 'nd punish tV innocent' 
' That is, condemn or pass sentence upon. 
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For how can that which is above 

All empire, high and mighty love, 90 

Submit its great prerogative, 

To any other pow'r alive ? 

Shall love, that to no crown gives place, 

Become the subject of a case ? 

The fundament^ law of nature, 96 

Be over-rul'd by those made affcer ? 

Commit the censure of its cause 

To any, but its own great laws ? 

Love, that's the world's preservative. 

That keeps all souls of things alive ; lOO 

Controls the mighty pow'r of fate, 

And gives mankind a longer date ; 

The l2e of nature, that restores 

As fast as time and death devours ; 

To whose free gift the world does owe 106 

Not only earth, but heaven too : 

For love's the only trade that's driven, 

The interest of state in heaven,* 

Which nothing but the soul of man 

Is capable to entertain. lie 

For what can earth produce, but love. 

To represent the joys above ? 

Or who but lovers can converse, 

Like angels, by the eye-discourse ? 

Address, and compliment by vision, li£ 

Make love, and court by intuition ? 

And bum in am'rous flames as fierce 

As those celestial ministers ? 

* So Waller : All that we know of tkose above, 

Is, that they live and that they love. 
Bat the Spanish priest HenriqueZj in his sinffolar book entitled *^ The busi- 
ness of the Saints in Heayen," printed at Salamanca, 1631, assumes to know 
more about them. He says that every saint shall have his particular house 
in heaven, and Christ a most magnificent palace ! That there shall be large 
streets, great piazzas, fountains, and gardens. That there shall be a sove- 
reign pleasure in kissin? and embracing the bodies of the blest ; and pleasant 
baths, where thej shall bathe themselves in each other's company; that all 
shall sing like mghtingales, and delight themselves in masquerades, feasts- 
and ballads ; and that the angelt shall be attired as females, and pres-jZAl 
themselves to the saints in ftill costume, with curls and locks, waistcoats and 
ferdingales. 
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Then how can anything offend. 

In order to bo great an end ? 120 

Or heav'n itself a sin resent, 

That for its own supply was meant ? ^ 

That merits, in a kmd mistake, 

A pardon for th' offence's sake P 

Or if it did not, but the cause 126 

Were left to th* injury of laws, 

What tyranny can disapprove, 

There should be equity in love ? 

For laws, that are inanimate, 

And feel no sense of love or hate,' 180 

That have no passion of their own, 

Nor pity to be wrought upon, 

Are only proper to inflict 

Bovengi^ on c^minals as strict. 

But to have power to forgive, m 

Is empire and prerogative ; 

And 'tis in crowns a nobler gem 

To grant a pardon than condemn. 

Then, since so few do what they ough •, 

*Tis great t* indulge a well-meant fault ; 140 

For why should he who made address, 

All humble ways, without success ; 

And met with nothing in return 

But insolence, afironts, and scorn. 

Not strive by wit to counter-mine, 146 

And bravely carry his design ? 

He who was usM s* unlike a soldier, 

Blown up with philters of love-powder ; 

And after letting blood, and purging, 

CondemnM to voluntary scourging ; 150 

Alarm'd with many a horrid &ight. 

And claw'd by goblins in the night ; 

Insulted on, reviPd and jeer'd. 

With rude invasion of his beard ; 

And when your sex was foully scandal'd, I66 

As foully by the rabble handled ; 

^ The Kniffht sophistically argues that heaven cannot resent love as a sin, 
since it is itself love, and therefore aU love is heayen. 

* AristoUe defined law to be, reason without passion ; and despotism, 01 
arbitrary power, to be, passion without reason* 
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Attacked by despicable foes, 

And dnibb'd witk mean and vulgar blows ; 

And, after all, to be debarr'd 

So much as standing on his guard ; 160 

When horses, being spurr*d and prick' d, 

Have leave to kick for being kick'd ? 

Or whv should you, whose mother-wits * 
Are furnish'd with all perquisites ; 
That with your breeding teeth begin, 166 

And nursing babies that lie in ; 
B* allow' d to put all tricks upon 
Our cully ^ sex, and we use none ? 
We, who have nothing but frail vows 
Against your stratagems t* oppose ; 170 

Or oaths, more feeble than your own. 
By which we are no less put down ?* 
You wound, like Parthians, while you fly, 
And kill with a retreating eye ;* 
Eetire the more, the more we press, 176 

To draw us into ambushes : 
As pirates all false colours wear, 
T' intrap th* unwary mariner ; 
So women, to surprise us, spread 
The borrow' d flags of white and red ; 180 

Display 'em thicker on their cheeks, 
Than their old grandmothers, the Picts ; 
And raise more devils with their looks. 
Than conjurers' less subtle books : 
Lay trains of amorous intrigues, 186 

In tow'rs, and curls, and periwigs, 
With greater art and cunning rear'd. 
Than Philip Nye's Thanksgiving-beard ; ^ 

' Why should you, who were sharp and witty from your infancy, who 
red wit with your teeth, &c. 

2 Foolish, or easily gulled. 

^ That is, we are no less subdued by your oaths than by your stratagems. 

^ The Parthians were excellent horsemen and very dexterous in shooting 
heir arrows behind them, by which means their Joight was often as de- 
tructive to the enemy as their attack. 

* Nye was a member of the Assembly of Divines, and as remarkable for his 
teard as for his fanaticism. He first entered at Brazen-nose college, Oxford, 
nd afterwards removed to Magdalen-haU, where he took his degrees, and 
hen went to Holland. In 1640 he returned home a furious Presbyterian ; 
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PrepoBt'rously t* entice and gain \ 

Those to adore 'em they disi&in ; 190 1 

And only draw 'em in to clog, ' 

With idle names, a catalogue.' 

A lover is, the more he's brave, 

T' his mistress but the more a slave ;' 

And whatsoever she commands, 195 

Becomes a favour from her hands, 

Which he's oblig'd t' obey, and must, 

Whether it be unjust or lust. ^^ 

Then when he is compell d by her 

T' adventures he would else forbear, 20u 

Who, with his honour, can withstand, 

Since force is greater than command P 

And when necessity's obey'd, 

Nothing can be unjust or bad : 

And therefore, when the mighty pow'rs 206 

Of love, our great ally, and yours, 

Join'd forces not to be withstood 

By frail enamour'd flesh and blood| 

and was sent to Scotland to forward the Covenant. He then became a 
strenuous preacher on the side of the Independents : ** was put into Dr 
Featly's living at Acton, and rode there every Lord's day in triumph in a 
coach drawn dt four horses." He attacked Lilly the astrologer firam the 
pulpit with considerable Tirulence, and for this sendee was rewarded with 
the office of holding forth upon thanksgiving days. Wherefore 

He thouffht upon it, and resolv'd to put 
His beara into as wonderful a cut 

Butler's MS. 

This preacher's beard is honoured with an entire poem in Butler's Genuinu 
Remains, vol. i. p. 177. Indeed beards at that period were the prominerit 
part of faHhionalHe costume : when the head of a celebrated court chaplain 
and preacher had been dressed in a superior style, the friseur exclaimed, with 
a mixture of admiration and self-applause, **I'll be hang'd if any person 
of taste can attend to one word of the sermon to-day." 

1 To increase the catalogue of their discarded suitors. 

' The poet may here possibly allude to some well-known characters of 
his time. Bishop Burnet says : '*The Lady Dysart came to have so much 
power over Lora Lauderdale, that it lessened him very much in the es- 
teem of all the world ; for he delivered himself up to all her humours and 
passions." And we know that Anne Clarges, at first the mistress, and 
afterward the wife of General Monk, duke of Albemarle, gained the most 
undue influence over that intrepid commander, who, though never aihdd 
of bullets, was often terrified by the fiiry of hia wife. 
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All I have done, unjust or ill, 

Was in obedience to your will, JlO 

And all the blame that can be due 

Falls to your cruelty, and you. 

Nor are those scandals I confest, 

Against my will and interest, 

More than is daily done, of course, 216 

By all men, when they're under force 

Whence some, upon the rack, confess 

What th' hangman and their prompters please • 

But are no sooner out of pain, 

Than they deny it all again. 220 

But when the devil turns confessor, 

Truth is a crime he takes no pleasure 

To hear or pardon, like the founder 

Of liars, whom they all claim under : * 

And therefore when I told him none, 226 

I think it was the wiser done. 

Nor am I without precedent. 

The first that on th' adventure went ; 

All mankind ever did of course. 

And daily does ^ the same, or worse. 230 

For what romance can show a lover, 

That had a lady to recover. 

And did not steer a nearer course, 

To fall aboard in his amours ? 

And what at first was held a crime, 236 

Has tum'd to hon'rable in time. 

To what a height did infant Eome, 
By ravishing of women, come ?* 

•> See St John viii. 44. Butler, ia his MS. Common-place Book, says ; 

As lyars, with long use of telling lyes. 

Forget at length if they are true or false. 

So uiose that plod on anything too long, 

Know nothing whether tn* are in the nght or wrong; 

For what are all your demonstrations else. 

But to the higher powers of sense appeals ; 

Senses that th* unaervalue and contemn 

As if it lay below their wits and them. 

* Var. daily do, in all editions to 1716 inclusiye. 

* This refers to the well-known story of the Rape of the Sabines. 
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WHen men upon their spouses seiz'd, 

And freely marry'd where they pleas'd : 240 

They ne'er forswore themselves, nor lied, 

Nor, in .the mind they were in, died ; 

Nor took the pains t' address and sue, 

Nor play'd the masquerade to woo : 

Disdain d to stay for friends' consents, 246 

Nor juggled about settlements : 

Did need no licence, nor no priest, 

Nor friends, nor kindred, to assist ; 

Nor lawyers, to join land and money 

In the holy state of matrimony, 260 

Before they settled hands and hearts. 

Till alimony or death departs ;' 

Nor would endure to stay, until 

They 'd got the very bride's good«will. 

But took a vdse and shorter course 256 

To win the ladies — downright force ; 

And justly made 'em prisoners then. 

As they have, often since, us men, 

"With acting plays, and dancing jigs,* 

The luckiest of all love's intrigues ; 260 

And when they had them at their pleasure, 

They talk'd of love and flames at leisure ; 

For after matrimony's over. 

He that holds out but half a lover. 

Deserves, for ev'ry minute, more 266 

Than half a year of love before ; 

Por which the dames, in contemplation 

Of that best wa^ of application, 

Prov'd nobler wives than e'er were known, 

By suit, or treaty, to be won ;' 270 

1 Thus printed in some editions of the Prayer Book; afterwards altered, 
** till deatn us do part," as mentioned in a former note. In some editions 
of Hudibras this Ime reads, " Till alimony or death them parts" 

* The whole of this stanza refers to the rape of the Sabines. The Ro- 
mans, under Eomulus, pretending to exhibit some fine shows aud diversions, 
drew together a concourse of young women, and seized them for their wives. 

• When the Sabines came with a large army to demand their daughters, 
and the two nations were preparing to decide the matter by fight, the 
women who had been carriea away ran between the armies with strong ma- 
nifestations of grief, and thus effected a reconciliation. 
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And such as all posterity 

Cou'd never equal, nor come nigh. 

For women first were made for men, 
Not men for them. — It follows, then, 
That men have right to every one, 275 

And they no fireedom of their own ; 
And therefore men have pow'r to chuse 
But they no charter to refuse. 
Hence 'tis apparent that what course 
Soe'er we taie to your amours, 280 

Though by the inoirectest way, 
'Tis not injustice nor foul play ; 
And that you ought to take that course 
As we take you, for better or worse. 
And gratefully submit to those 285 

Who you, before another, chose. 
Eor wny shou'd ev'ry savage beaat 
Exceed his great lord's interest ? * 
Have freer pow'r than he, in grace, 
And nature, o'er the creature has ? 290 

Because the laws he since has made 
Have cut off all the pow'r he had; 
fietrench'd the absolute dominion 
That nature gave him over women ; 
When all his pow'r will not extend 295 

One law of nature to suspend ; 
And but to offer to repeal 
The smallest clause, is to rebel. 
This, if men rightly understood 
Their privilege, they would make good, 300 

And not, like sots, permit their wives 
T' encroach on their prerogatives ; 
For which sin they deserve to be 
Kept, as they are, in slavery : 

And this some precious gifted teachers, 305 

TJnrev'rently reputed lechers,* 
That is, man sometimes called lord of fhe world : 

Man of aU creatures the most fierce and wild 

That ever God made or the devil spoil'd : 

The most courageous of men, by want, 

As well as honour, are made yaliant. Butler's MS. 

Mr Case, as some have supposea, but, according to others, Dr Burgess 

2 r 
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And disobev'd in making love. 
Have vow'd to all the world to prove, 
And make ye suffer aa vou ought. 
For that uncharitable mult : sio 

But I forget myself, and rove 
Beyond th' instructions of my love. 
Forgive me, Fair, and only blame 
Th* extravagancy of my flame, 
Since 'tis t<x) much at once to show 816 

Excess of love and temper too. 
All I have said that's bad, and true, 
Was never meant to aim at you. 
Who have so sov'reign a control 
O'er that poor slave of yours, my soul, 320 

That, rather than to foneit you, 
Has ventur'd loss of heaven too ; 
Both with an equal pow'r possest, 
To render all that serve you blest ; 
But none like him, who's destin'd either 3So 

To have or lose you both together ; 
And if you'll but this fistult release. 
For so it must be, since you please, 
I'll pay down all that vow, and more. 
Which you commanded, and I swore, 380 

And expiate, upon my skin, 
Th' arrears in Ml of all my sin : 
For 'tis but just that I should pay 
Th' accruing penance for delay. 
Which shall be done, until it move 335 

Your equal pity and your love. 

The Knight, perusing this Epistle, 
Believ'd he 'ad brought her to nis whistle ; 
And read it, like a jocund lover, 
With great applause, t' himself, twice over : 340 

or Hugh Peters. Most probably the latter, as in several Tolomes and tracts 
of the time Peters is distinctly accused of ffross lechery ; and in Thnrloe's 
State Papers (vol. ir. p. 784^ it is stated that he was found with a whore 
a-bed, and grew mad, and said nothing but ** blood, blood, that troubles 
me." 
^ See Butler's "• C^haracter of a Wooer." 
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Subscrib'd his name, but at a fit 

And humble distance tu bis wit ; 

And dated it with wondrous art, 

' Giv'n from the bottom of hie heart ; ' 

Then seal'd it with his coat of love, 3U 

A smoking faggot, — and above 

Upon a scroll — I bum, and weep ; 

Aid near it — For her ladyship, 

Of all her sex most excellent, 

These to her gentle hands present.' aso 

Then eave it to his faithless Squire, 

With lesBons how t' observe and eye her.' 

She first consider'd which was better, 
To send it bach, or bum the letter : 
But guessing that it might import, 36G 

Tbo' nothing else, at least her sport, 
She open'd it, and read it out. 
With many a smile and leering flout : 
Besolv'd to answer it in kind. 
And thus perform'd what she deaign'd. uo 

The EnighfB prolix iuperacription to hia lofe-Ietter is in the hahioiialila 
of tbe time. Common foimi were — To my much honaared friend — 
le mo>t eiGelleat lady — To my loving coiuin — these present wilti c«re 
ipeed, &C. 

Don Quiiote, when he sent his squire Sancho Panzn to his mistna 
inea del Toboso, giTee him nmilai direcdons. 





THE lABT'S AN8WEB 



THE KNIGHT. 



^HAT you 're & beast and tum'd to graaa 
'] Is no Btrange news, nor ever waa ; 
I At least to me, who once, you know, 
Did &om tlie pound replevin you,' 
"When both your sword and spun were won 
In combat by an Amazon : 
That sword that did, like fate, determine 
Tb' inevitable death of vermin, 
And never dealt its furious blows. 
But cut the threads of pigs and cows. 
By Trulla was, in single fight, 
Disarm'd and wrested &om its Knight, 
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Tour heels degraded of your spurs * 

And in tlie st^ks close prisoners : 

Where still they *d lain, in base restraint, 15 

If I, in pity 'f your complaint, 

Had not, on hon'rable conditions, 

Beleast 'em from the worst of prisons ; 

And what return that favour met, 

You cannot, tho* you wou^d forget ; 30 

When being free you strove t' evade 

The oaths you had in prison made ; 

Forswore yourself, and first denied it. 

But after own'd, and justified it ; 

And when you 'd falsely broke one vow, 25 

Absolv'd yourself, by breaking two. 

For while you sneakingly submit. 

And beg for pardon at our feet ; * 

Discourag'd by your guilty fears, 

To hope for quarter, lor your ears ; 80 

And doubting 'twas in vain to sue, 

You claim us boldly as your due, 

Declare that treachery and force, 

To deal with us, is th' only course ; 

We have no title nor pretence 86 

To body, soul, or conscience. 

But ought to fall to that man's share 

That claims us for his proper ware : 

These are the motives which, t' induce, 

Or fright us into love, you use ; 40 

A pretty new way of gallanting, 

Between soliciting and ranting ; 

Like sturdy beggars, that intreat 

For charity at once, and threat. 

But since you undertake to prove 46 

Your own propriety in love, 

As if we were but lawful prize 

In war, between two enemies, 

In England, when a knight was degraded, his gilt spurs were heaten 
his heels, and his sword taken from him and hroken. See a previous 

The widow, to keep up her dignity and importaofie, speaks of herself io 
)lural number. 
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Op forfeitures which ev'ry lover, 

That would but sue for, might recover, fio 

It is not hard to understand 

The mysfry of this bold demand, 

That cannot at our persons aim, 

But something capable of claim.' 

'Tis not those paltry counterfeit 61 

French stones, which m our eyes you set. 
But our right diamonds, that mspire 
And set your am'rous hearts on nre ; 
Nor can those false St Martin's beads ' 
Which on our lips you lay for reds, to 

And make us wear like Indian dames,* 
Add fuel to your scorching flames. 
But those two rubies of the rock. 
Which in our cabinets we lock. 
'Tis not those orient pearls, our teeth,^ 65 

That you are so transported with, 

* Their property. 

* That is, counterfeit rabies. The mannfiEkctnrerB and venden of riia 
beads, and other counterfeit jeweU, established themselves on the site oiflM 
old coUeeiate church of St Martin's-le-Grand (demolished upon the dissoln* 
tion of ue monasteries^ where they carried on a considerable trade. The 
articles fiEibricated at this place were called by its name, as we now lay, 
" Brommagem ware." 

3 Female savages in many parts of the globe wear ornaments of fish-bone, 
stones, or colour^ glass when they can get it, on their lips uid nosos. 

^ In the History of Don Fenise, a romance translated from the Spanisb 
of Francisco de las Coveras, and printed 1656, p. 269, is the foUowinff |mh« 
sage : " My covetousness exceeding my loye, counselled me that it wasoetter 
to naye gold in money than in threads of hair ; and to poasess^pfisik iiA 
resemble teeth, than teeth that were like pearls."* 

In praising Chloris, moons, and stars, and skies, 

Are quickly made to match her face and eyes ; 

And gold and rubies, with as little care, 

To fit the colour of her Hps and hair : 

And mixing suns, and fioVrs, and pearl, and stones. 

Make them serve all complexions at once : 

With these fine fancies at hap-hazard writ, 

I could make verses without art or wit. 

And shifting fifty times the verb and noun. 

With stol'n impertinence patch up my own. 

Butler's Remains, t. i p. S8 
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But those we wear about our necks, 

Produce those amorous effects. 

Not is *t those threads of gold, our hair, 

The periwigs you make us wear ; fo 

But those bright guineas in our chests. 

That light the wildfire in your breasts. 

These love-tricks I've been vers'd in so, 

That all their slv intrigues I know. 

And can unriddle, by their tones, 75 

Their mystic cabals, and jargones ; 

Can tell what passions, by their sounds, 

Pine for the beauties of my grounds ; 

What raptures fond and amorous, 

O' th* charms and graces of my house ; 80 

What ecstasy and scorching flame, 

Bums for my money in my name ; 

What fix)m th' unnatural desire. 

To beasts and cattle, takes its fire ; 

What tender sigh, and trickling tear, 86 

Longs for a thousand pounds a year ; 

And languishing transports are fond 

Of statute, mortgage, bill, and bond.* 

These are th' attracts which most men fall 
Enamour'd, at first sight, withal ; 90 

To these th' address with serenades, 
And court with balls and masquerades ; 
And yet, for all the yearning pain 
Ye 've suffer'd for their loves in vain, 
I fear they'll prove so nice and coy, 96 

To have, and t' hold, and to enjoy ; 
That all your oaths and labour lost. 
They'll ne'er turn ladies of the post.* 
This is not meant to disapprove 
Your judgment, in your choice of love, lOO 

Whicn is so wise, the greatest part 
Of mankind study 't as an art ; 

Statute is a short writmg called Statute Marchant, or Statute Staple, 
be nature of a bond, &c., made according to the form expressly proyiaed 
ertain statutes, 6th Hen. lY. c. 12, and others. 

That is, will never swear for you, or vow to take you for a husband. 
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For love shou'd, like a deodand. 

Still fall to th* owner of the land ; * 

And where there 'a substance for its ground, 105 

Cannot but be more firm and sound, 

Than that which has the slighter basis 

Of airy virtue, wit, and graces ; 

Which is of such thin subtlety, 

It steals and creeps in at the eye, no 

And, as it can't endure to stay, 

Steals out again, as nice a way.^ 

But love that its extraction owns 

From solid gold and precious stones. 

Must, like its shining parents, prove 116 

As solid and as glorious love. 

Hence 'tis you have no way t' express 

Our charms and graces but by these ; 

For what are lips, and eyes, and teeth. 

Which beauty invades and conquers with, 120 

But rubies, pearls, and diamonds, 

With which a philter love commands ? ' 

This is the way all parents prove, 
In managing their children's love ; 
That force 'em t' intermarry and wed, 125 

As if th* were buiy'ng of the dead ; 
Cast earth to earth, as in the grave,* 
To join in wedlock all they have, 

' Any raoying thing which occasions the death of a man is forfeited to 
the lord of the manor. It was originally intended that he should dispoee 
of it in acts of charity : hence the name deodand, meaning a thing giren, 
or rather forfeited, to God, for the pacification of his wrath, in case of mis- 
adventure, wherehy a Christian man cometh to a violent end, without tbe 
fault of any reasonahle creature. ^ The crown frequently nanted this right 
to individuals, within certain limits, or annexed it to lan£, hy which it M- 
came vested in the lord of the manor. 

' Farquhar has this thought in his dialogue between Archer and Cheny. 
See the Beaux Stratagem. 

• Out of which love makes a philter. 

* The Burial Office, observes Dr Grey, was scandalously ridiculed. One 
Brooke, a London lecturer, at the burial of Mr John Gough, used the follow- 
iig profanity : — 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
Here \ the pit, and in thou must. 

Mercuritu RuaticuM, No. 9 
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And, when the settlement's in force. 

Take all the rest for better or worse ; 130 

For money has a pow'r above 

The stars, and fate, to manage love, 

Whose arrows, learned poets hold, 

That never miss, are tipp'd with gold. ' 

And tho' some say, the parents' claims 135 

To make love in their children's names,* 

Who, many times, at once provide 

The nurse, the husband, and the bride 

Feel darts and charms, attracts and flames, 

And woo, and contract, in their names, 140 

And as they christen, use to marry 'em. 

And, like their gossips, answer for 'em ; 

Is not to give in matrimony. 

But sell and prostitute for money. 

'Tis better than their own betrothing, 145 

Who often do 't for worse than nothing ; 

And when they're at their own dispose, 

With greater disadvantage choose. 

All this is right ; but, for the course 

You take to do 't, by fraud or force, 150 

'Tis so ridiculous, as soon 

As told, 'tis never to be done, 

No more than setters can belray,' 

That tell what tricks they are to play. 

at Mr Cheynell (the Nonconformist) behaved still more irreverently at 
e funeral or that eminent diyine ChiUingworth. After a reflecting speech 
I the deceased, in which he declaimed against the use of reason in rehgions 
itters, he threw his hook, ^ The Eeligion of Protestants, or a safe way to 
ilvation,' into the grave, saying, *< Oet thee gone, thou cursed hook, which 
a seduced so many precious souls ; ^et thee gone, thou corrupt, rotten 
•ok, earth to earth, dust to dust : get thee into the place of rottenness, that 
ou mayst rot with thy author, and see corruption." See NeaVa Puri' 
rUf vol. iii. p. 102. 

1 In Ovid Cupid employs two arrows, one of gold, and the other of lead : 
e former causing love, me latter aversion. 

^ Though thus in all editions, claim and name would he better readings : 
r claim is the nominative case to m in verse 143. 

3 Setter, a term frequent in the comedies of the last century : sometimes 
seems to he a pimp, sometimes a spy, hut most usually an attendant on a 
eating gamester, who introduces unpractised youths to be pillaged, by 
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Marriage, at best, is but a vow, 165 

Which all men either break or bow; 

Then what will those forbear to do, 

Who perjure when they do but woo ? 

Such as beforehand swear and lie. 

For earnest to their treachery^ 160 

And, rather than a crime coiuess, 

With greater strive to make it less : 

Like thieves, who, alter sentence past, 

Maintain their innocence to the laist ; 

And when their crimes were made appear 165 

As plain as witnesses can swear, 

Yet when the wretches come to die, 

Will take upon their death a lie. 

Nor are the virtues you confess'd 

T* your ghostly father, as you guesa'd, 170 

So slight as to be justified, 

By be'ng as shamefully denied ; 

As if you thought your word would pass, 

Point-blank, on both sides of a case ; 

Or credit were not to be lost 176 

B' a brave knight-errant of the post, 

That eats perfidiously his word. 

And swears his ears through a two-inch board ; ' 

Can own the same thing, and disown. 

And perjure booty pro and eon ; 180 

Can make the G-ospel serve his turn. 

And hel^ him out to be forsworn ; 

When 'tis laid hands unon, and kist. 

To be betray'd and sola, like Christ. 

These are the virtues in whose name 185 

A right to all the world you claim. 

And boldly challenge a dominion. 

In grace and nature, o*er all women ; 

him ; what a setting dog is to a sportsman. Butler here seems to say that 
those who tell the cards in another's hand, cannot always tell how they will 
be played. 

> That is, endeavoors to shield himself from the punishment due to per- 
jury, the loss of his ears, by a desperate perseverance in false swearing. A 
person is said to swear through a two-moh board, when he makes oath of 
anything which was concealed from him by a thick door or partition. 
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Of whom no less will satisfy, 

Than all the sex, your tyranny : 100 

Altho' you'll find it a hard proyince. 

With all your crafty frauds and covins,^ 

To govern such a num*rou8 crew, 

Who, one by one, now govern you ; 

For ^ you all were Solomons, 193 

And wise and great as he was once, 

You'll find they're able to subdue, 

As they did him, and baffle you. 

And if you are impos'd upon, 

'Tis by your own temptation done : SCO 

That with your ignorance invite. 

And teach us how to use the slight. 

Por when we find ye're still more taken 

With false attracts of our own making. 

Swear that's a rose, and that's a stone, 206 

Like sots, to us that laid it on. 

And what we did but slightly prime, 

Most ignorantly daub in rhyme ; 

You force us, in our own defences. 

To copy beams and influences ; 210 

To lay perfections on the graces, * 

And draw attracts upon our faces ; 

And, in compliance to your wit. 

Your own false jewels counterfeit : 

Eor, by the practice of those arts, 216 

We gain a greater share of hearts ; 

And those deserve in reason most, 

That greatest pains and study cost ; 

Eor great perfections are, like heav'n. 

Too rich a present to be giv'n : 220 

Nor are those master-strokes of beauty 

To be perform'd without hard duty, 

Which, when they're nobly done, and well, 

The simple natural excel. 

How fair and sweet the planted rose,' 226 

Beyond the wild in hedges, grows ! 

1 Govin is a term of law, Bignifying a deceitfal compact between two or 
lore, to deceive or prejudice others. 
* This and the following lines are fnll of poetry. Mr Nash supposes 
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For, without art, the noblest seeds 

Of flowers degenerate into weeds : 

How dull and rugged, ere 'tis ground 

And polish' d, looks a diamond ! 23C 

Though paradise were e'er so fair, 

It was not kept so without care. 

The whole world, without art and dress, 

Would be but one great wilderness ; 

And mankind but a savage herd, 235 

For all that nature has conferr'd : 

This does but rough-hew and design, 

Leaves art to polish and refine. 

Though women first were made for men, 

Tet men were made for them agen : 240 

For when, out-witted by his wife, 

Man first tum'd tenant but for life,* 

If woman had not interven'd, 

How soon had mankind had an end ! 

And that it is in being yet, 245 

To us alone you are in debt. 

Then where's your liberty of choice, 

And our unnatural no-voice ? 
* Since aU the privilege you boast. 

And falser usurp'd, or vainly lost, 250 

Is now our right, to whose creation 

You owe your happy restoration. 

And if we had not weighty cause 

To not appear in making laws. 

We coula, in spite of all your tricks 255 

And shallow formal politics, 

Force you our managements t' obey, 

As we to yours, in show, give way. 

Hence 'tis, that while you vainly strive 

T' advance your high prerogative, 26'J 

You basely, after a2l your braves, . 

Submit and own yourselves our slaves ; 

that Butler alludes to Milton, when he says, \ 

Though paradise were e'er so fair, 
It was not kept so without care. 

1 When man became subject to death by eating th^ forbidden fruit tt the 
persuasion of woman. t 
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And 'cause we do not make it known, 

Nor publicly our int'rests own, 

Like sots, suppose we have no shares 266 

In ordering you, and your affairs, 

When all your empire and command. 

You have £rom us, at second-hand : 

As if a pilot, that appears 

To sit still only, wlule he steers, 270 

And does not make a noise and stir. 

Like ev'ry common mariner. 

Knew nothing of the card, nor star. 

And did not guide the man of war : 

'Nor we, because we don't appear 276 

In councils, do not govern there : 

While, like the mighty Prester John, 

Whose person none dares look upon,* 

But is preserv'd in close disguise. 

Prom b'ing made cheap to vulgar eyes, 280 

W enjoy as large a pow'r unseen. 

To govern him, as he does men : 

And, in the right of our Pope Joan, 

Make emp'rors at our feet iall down ; 

Or Joan de Pucelle's braver name,^ 286 

Our right to arms and conduct claim ; 

1 The name or title of Prester John has been giyen by travellers to the 
king of Tenduc in Asia, who, ID^e the Abyssinian emperors, preserved great 
state, and did not condescend to be seen by his sabjects more than three 
times a year, namely, Christmas day, Easter day, and Holyrood day in 
September. (See Purehas't Pilgrimeay vol. ii. p. 1082.) He is said to have 
had seventy kings for his vassals. Mandeville makes Prester John sovereign 
of an archipelago of isles in In^ beyond Bactria, and says that " a former 
emperor travelled into Egypt, where being present at divine service, he asked 
who those persons were that stood before uie bishop ? And being told they 
were preatrea, or priests, he said he would no more be called kug or em- 
peror, but priest ; and would take the name of him that came first out of the 
priests, and was called John ; since which time all the emperors have been 
called Prester John."— Cap. 99. 

2 Joan of Arc, called also the Pueelle, or Maid of Orleans. She was bom 
at the town of Bomremi, on the Meuse, daughter of James de Arc and 
leabeUe RomSe, and was bred up a shepherdess in the country. At the 
a^e of eighteen or twenty she asserted that she had received an express com- 
mission from God to go to the relief of Orleans, then besieged by the Eng- 
lish, and defended by John Compte de DennU, and almost reduced to the 
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Who, tho' a spinster, jet was able 

To serve France for a grand constable. 

We make and execute all laws. 

Can judge the judges, and the Cause ; 290 

Prescribe all rules of right or wrong, 

To th' long robe, and the longer tongue, 

'Gainst which the world has no defence, y 

But our more pow'rful eloquence. 

We manage thmgs of greatest weight 895 

In all the world's affairs of state ; 

Are ministers of war. and peace, 

That sway all nations how we please. 

We rule all churches and their flocks, 

Heretical and orthodox, 800 

And are the heav'nly vehicles 

O' th' spirits in all conventicles : > 

By us is all commerce and trade 

Improv'd, and manag'd, and decay'd: 

For nothing can go off so well, 30( 

Nor bears that price, as what we sell. 

We rule in ev'ry public meeting. 

And make men do what we judge fitting ; * 

last extremity. She went to the coronatioii of Charles the Serenth, when 
he was almost mined, and recognised that prince in the midst of his nobles, 
thoueh meanly habited. The doctors of divinity and members of Parliament 
opemy declared that there was something supernatural in her conduct. She 
sent for a sword, which lay in the tomb of a knight, behind the neat 
altar of the church of St Katharine de ForboiSj upon tiie blade of iniicli 
the erott and fleur-de-lis* t were eneraven, which put the king in a veij 
sreat surprise, as none beside himself was supposed to know of it. Upon thu 
he sent her with the command of some troops, with which she reUeved Or- 
leans, and drove the English from it, defeated Tdlboi at the battle of Pattsi, 
and recovered Champagne. At last she was unfortunately taken prisoner 
in a sally at Champagne in 1430, and tried for a witch or sorceress, con- 
demned, and burnt in Itouen market-place in May, 1430. But her story \a 
differently told by different historians ; some denying the truth of the greater 
part of it, and some even of her existence. Anstis, in nis Register of the Order 
of the Charter, says that for her valiant actions she was ennobled and had a 
grant of arms, dated January 16th, 1429. Her story is beautifully drama- 
tised by Schiller in his " Maid of Orleans." 

^ As good vehicles at least as the cloak-baff, which was said to have con- 
veyed the same from Rome to the Council of Trent. 

' Much of what is here said on the political influence of women, 
was aimed at the court of Charles II., who was greatly governed by hii 
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Are magistrates in all great towns, 
Where men do nothing but wear gowns. 81 C 

We make the man of war strike sail,^ 
And to our braver conduct veil. 
And, when he 's chas'd his enemies, 
Submit to us upon his knees. 

Is there an officer of state, 816 

Untimely rais'd, or magistrate, 
That*s haughty and imperious ? 
He's but a journeyman to us, 
That, as he gives us cause to do't. 
Can keep hmi in, or turn him out. 320 

We are your guardians, that increase 
Or waste your fortunes how we please ; 
And, as you humour us, can deal 
In all your matters, ill or well. 
'Tis we that can dispose alone, 326 

Whether your heirs shall be your own ; 
To whose integrity you must, 
In spite of all your caution, trust ; 
And less you fly beyond the seas. 
Can fit you witn what heirs we please ; ^ 830 

And force you t' own them, tho' begotten 
By French valets, or Irish footmen. 
Nor can the rigorousest course 
Prevail, unless to make us worse ; 
t Who stiU, the harsher we are us'd, 336 

Are further off from b'ing reduc'd ; 
And scorn t' abate, for any iUs, 
The least punctilio of our wills. 
Force does but whet our wits t' apply 
Arts, bom with us, for remedy, 340 

Which all your politics, as yet, 
Have ne'er been able to defeat : 
For, when ye 've try'd all sorts of ways. 
What fools d' we make of you in plays ? 

[stresses, especially the Duchess of Portsmouth, who was in the interest of 
ranoe. Some suppose that the wife of General Monk may be intended. 

1 Alluding probably to Sir William Waller. 

^ See note on line 698 at page 289. 
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While all the favours we afford 845 

Are but to girt you with the sword, 

To fight our battles in our steads, 

And have your brains beat out o' your heads v 

Encounter, in despite of nature, 

And fight, at once, with fire and water, 860 

With pirates, rocks, and storms, and seas, 

Our pride and vanity t' appease ; 

Kill one another, and cut throats, 

For our good graces, and best thoughts ; 

To do your exercise for honour, 356 

And have your brains beat out the sooner ; 

Or crack'd, as learnedly, upon 

Things that are never to be known : 

And still appear the more industrious, 

The more your projects are preposterous ; 360 

To square the curcle of the arts, 

And run stark mad to show your parts ; 

Expound the oracle of laws, 

And turn them which way we see cause ; 

Be our solicitors and agents, 3ds 

And stand for us in all engagements. 

And these are all the mighty pow'rs 
Tou vainly boast to cry down ours ; 
And what in real value's wanting, 
Supply with vapouring and ranting : 370 

Because yourselves are terrified, , 

And stoop to one another's pride : 
Believe we have as little wit 
To be out-hector'd, and submit : 
By your example, lose that right 376 

In treaties, which we gain'd in fight : ' 
And terrified into an awe. 
Pass on ourselves a SaJique law ;' 

* England, in every period of her liistory, has been thought more saccess- 
fid in war than in negotiation. Oonereve, reflecting upon Queen Anne'i 
last ministry, in his epistle to Lord Cobham, says : 

Be far that guilt, be never known that shame. 
That Britain should retract her rightful claim, 
Or stain with pen the triumphs of her sword! 

* The Salique law bars the succession of females to some inheritancet 
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Or, as some natione use, give place. 
And truckle to your ifiighty race,^ 
Iiet men usurp th' unjust doraiuion, 
Ab if they were the better women. 
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IDS fatigbte' fees were in some partt terra loK 

inherit auch lands, because females could not pcrforn _ . . . . _ . . 

lieh thay were granted. In France this law regulates the inberitance of 

e crown itself. See Sbakspeare, Henry V., Act i. sc. 2. 

' Grej thinlu this may be an allusion to the obsequiousness of the Hna- 

rite women, recorded in Purchait Pilgrimti (toI. ii, p. 230], a book witb 

licb our poet seema to have been very familiar. It is tliere said, " That 

in HuBCOTy the woman ie not beaten once a week sbo will not be good ; 

d therefore they look for it weekly : and the women say, if t^oir hiubamb 

1 dM best them, they ahould not Idts them." 
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Abracadabra, a chami, 223, n. 2. 

Aches, 192, n. 3 ; 293 and n. 1 ; 344. 

Achieyements, military, 55, n. 1. 

Achitophel, 345 and n. 2. 

Action on the case, 134 and n. 2. 

Adam, picture of, 11, n. 3; his first 
green breeches, 25 and n. 2 ; Eve 
carved from his side, 296 and n. 1. 

Addison, his censure of Butler, pre- 
face, 23. 

Administer ings, 312 and n. 5. 

^neas, his descent into hell, 23, 
n. 1. 

^olus, an attendant on fame, 138, 
n. 5. 

Affidavit-hand, 285 and n. 2. 

Affidavit-makers, 337 and n. 4. 

Agamemnon, dagger of, 19, n. 3. 

Aganda, story of, 53, n. 2. 

Agrippa, Henry Cornelius, renowned 
for solid lying, 25; particulars 
respecting, 25 and n. 5 ; his dog 
suspected to be a spirit, 238 and 
n. 1, 2. 

Ajax, slays a flock c f sheep, 54, n. 
2; the shield of, 59, n. 2. . 

Albert, archduke of Austria, 91 , n. 1. 

Albertus Magnus, Bishop of Ratis- 
bon, 152 and n. 3. 

Alborach, the ass of Mahomet, 14, 
n. I. 

Alchy mists, or hermetic philoso- 
phers, 280, n. 1, 3. 

Alcoran, 371 and n. 2. 

Alimony, 309 and n. 5; or death, 
432aJidn. 1. 



Allay and Alloy, 346 and n. 7. 

Alligators, hung up, 370 and n. 3. 

Almanacks, licenser of, 218, n. 5. 

Amazons, the, 298 and n. 1. 

America, supposed to have been dis- 
covered by the Britons, 44, n. 2. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, fact re- 
lated by, 53, n. 1. 

Anabaptists, or Dippers, 24, il 2 ; 
insist on immersion in baptism. 
90, n. 3; 103 and n. 2 ; enamiefl 
to learning, 131, n. 2. 

Anagram, 296 and n. 2. 

Anaxagoras, the Ionic philosopher, 
242 and n. 3; 243, n. 1, 2; opi- 
nion of, 248, n. 2. 

Animalia, 129 and n. 3. 

Animals, slaughtered by priests 
126 and n. 1. 

Anothergates adventure, 101 van 
n. 1. 

Anthroposophus, nickname of D 
Vaughan, 26, n. 1. 

Antinomian principle, 182, n. 4. 

Ants' eggs, 97 and n. 2. 

Antwerp Cathedral, 216 and n. 5. 

Apollo, oracle of, 156 and n. 3 
petitions to, 49 and n. 3. 

Appropinque, 105 and n. 4. 

Aprons, blue, 362 and n. 1. 

Aqua-vitae, 406 and n. 2. 

Aquinas, Thomas, 10, n. 4. 

Arctophylax, 51 and n. I. 

Argyle, Earl of, sneer at, 206 and n. 

Arms, the law of, 111, n. 2; 11 
113, 115 and n. 1. 
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Araie-Versie, 112 aud n. 2. 
Aruspicy and Augury, 21 1 and n. 6. 
Assembly of Divines. 35, n. 7 ; the 

great gorbellied idol, 125, n. 2. 
Astrologers, impostures of, 257 and 

n. 1. 
Astyages, King of Media, his dream, 

241 4nd n. 1. 
Atoms, theories respecting, 44, n. 1 ; 

on the brains of animals, 259 

and n. 1. 
Attorney, confession of one, 312. 
Augurs, determinations of the, 242, 

n. 1. 
Augustus, tale respecting, 241 and 

n.3. 
Averrhoes, 240; some account of, 

240, n. 3. 
Averruncate, meaning to eradicate, 

34 and n. 1. 
Ay, me! what perils do .environ, 

kC; 86. 

Babel, labourers of, 8. 

Backgammon, 369 and n. 7. 

. aeon, Roger, his brazen head, 155, 

n. 3 ; 277, n. 2 ; some account 

of, 220, n. 2. 
Bacrack, Hoccamore, and Mum, 

406 and n. 3. 
Baker, malignant, 387 and n. 3. 
Baptism, 340 and n. 2. 
Barber, John, monument erected 

by, to the memory of Butler, 

preface, 14. 
Barclay, Dr, on shaving the beard, 

141, n. 2. 
Bardashing, 278 and n. 3. 
Barebones, the leather-seller, 232 

and n. 2. 
Barnacles, turn soland geese, 354 

and n. 2. 
Barratry, 419 and n. 5. 
Bassa, the illustrious, 168, n. 3. 
Bassas, 406 and n. 5. 
Bastile, 83. 

Battery, action of, 419 and n. 1. 
Bear, cubs of the, 130 and n. 1 ; 

shortness of its tail, 250 and n. 1. 
Bear-baiting, 31 and n. 1 ; custom 

o^ 117, n. 1. 



Beards, custom of wearing, 14, n. 3 ; 

15, n. 2, 3 ; vow respecting, 15, 

n. 5 ; respect paid to, 141 aud 

n. 1,2; 142, n. 3 ; importance 

of, 430. 
Beast, a game at cards, 304 and 

n. 3; number of the, 361 and 

n. 4. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, quoted. 

95, n. 1. 
Becanus, Goropius, Teutonic spoken 

in Paradise, 11, n. 2. 
Bed of Honour, 119 and n. 3. 
Bees, generation of, 326 and n. 2. 
Behmen, Jacob, 26, n. 1 ; 238 and 

n. 4. 
Bell and the Dragon's chaplains, 

125, n. 2. 
Berenice's periwig, 247 and n. 1. 
Biancafiore, love of Florio for, 1 68, 

n. 5. 
^bles, corrupted texts of, 326,371 

and n. 1. 
Bilks, 227 ; meaning of the word, 

227, n. 3. 
Bill-running, custom of, 47, n. 4. 
Birds, the speech of, 26 and n. 4 ; 

the mute of, 228 and u. 5 ; caught 

in nets, 237 and n. 1. 
Birtha, supplants the Princess 

Rhodalind, 58, n. 3. 
Bishops, outcry against, compared 

to a dog with a black and white 

face, 63 and n. 5. 
Blood, transfusion of the, 264 and 

n. 1. 
Blows that bruise, 17 and n. 1. 
Board, a. two-inch one, 442 and n. 1. 
Board her, 274 and n. 3. 
Boccalini's Advertisement from 

Parnassus, used by Butler, 49, 

n. 3. 
Bodin, John, an eminent geo- 
grapher, 249 and n. 3. 
Bolter, 128 ; a coarse sieve, 128, n. 1. 
Bombastus, kept a devil's bird, 237 

and n. 3. 
Bond, Mr, strange sermon of, 33, 

n. 2. 
Bongey, a Franciscan, 421 and 

n.3. 

2o2 
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Boniface VIII.. Pope, 127; his 
ambition and insolence, 127, n. 1. 

Bonner, Bishop, 193 and n. 5. 

Book of Sports, 32, n. 1. 

Booker, John, the -astrologer, 226, 
n. 4 ; 257 and n. 3. 

Boot, on the stocks, 173 and n. 5. 

Boots, dissertation upon, 59, n. 4. 

Borgia, Alexander, 149, n.3. 

Borgia, Lucretia, 151, n. 3. 

Bos^orth-field, 107, n. 3. 

Bout^-feus, 365 and n. 2. 

Braggadocio huffer, 255 and n. 3. 

Brand's Antiquities, 223, n. 3 ; 234, 
n. 2; 385, n. 1. 

Brayed in a mortar, 263 and n. 6. 

Brazilians, hardness of their heads, 
155, n. 4. 

Breeches, large, of Henry VIII., 
17, n, 1. 

Brentford Fair, 254. 

Bretheren, 333 and n. 3. 

Bricklayers, 254 and n. 4. 

Bridewell, and Houses of Ck)rrec- 
tion, 175 and n. 2. 

Bright, Henry.epitaph on, preface, 2. 

Broking-trade in love, 281 and n. 3. 

Brotherhood, holy, 315 and n. 1. 

Brothers and Sisters, marriages be- 
tween, 151 and n. 2. 

Brown-bills, 349 and n. 1. 

Bruin, the bear, his birth, parentage, 
and education, 52 ; overwhelmed 
by Hudibras, 75; breaks loose 
and routs the rabble, 76 ; is pur- 
sued by the dogs, 87 ; his valiant 
resistance, 88 ; rescued by Trulla 
and Cerdon, 89 ; laid up in ordi- 
nary, 91. 

Brutus and Cassius, contest between, 

195, n. 3. 
Bucephalus, feared his own shadow, 
145, n. 3. 

Buckingham, Duke of, his patron- 
age of Butler, preface, II ; his 
character drawn by the poet, 12. 
Bull-feasts, at Madrid, 272 and n. 2. 
Bulwer's Artificial Changeling, 155, 
n. 4; 158, n. 6; 162, n. 2; 163, 
n. 3 ; 278, n, 3. 

Bum-bailiffs, cualom of, \^, Ti.*l. 



Burgess, Daniel, and the Cheshiie 
cheese, 126, n. 4. 

Burial-office, 440, n. 4. 

Burton, Prynne, and Bastwick, se- 
vere sentence upon, 361, n. 2; 
honours paid to, 366, n. 3. 

Butcher, his dress described, 72 and 
n. 2, 3. 

Butler, Samuel, some accomit of his 
father. Life, i ; his birth, i ; his 
education, ii ; his school-feUowi, 
ii ; becomes clerk to Mr Jefferies* 
iii : studies painting, iii ; hissitua* 
tion with the Countess of Kent, 
iv ; ground -work of his Hudibras, 
iv; lives in the service of Sir 
Samuel Luke, v ; popularity of 
his poem, v ; various editions of 
it, vi ; injunction forbidding any 
one to peruse it, vi ; its high esti- 
mation at Court, vii ; patronized 
by Hyde and Dorset, vii; sensa- 
tion produced by the publication of 
his poem of Hudibras, viii ; ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Earl of 
Carberry, viii; lus supposed po- 
verty, ix ; his residence in France, 
X ; his observations while in that 
country, x; marries Mrs Her 
bert, xi ; the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's high opinion of his merits, 
xi; his character of the Duke, 
xii; his death and funeral, xiii; 
monument to his memory in St 
Paul's, Covent Garden, xiii ; in- 
scription on it, xiv ; hismonument 
in Westminster Abbey, xiv ; pro- 
position to erect one in Covent 
Garden Church, xv ; marble tablet 
to, in Strensham Church, xv; 
work published as his Remains, 
xvi ; his knowledge of law-terms, 
xvi ; Dr Johnson's high sense of 
his merits, xvii ; character of his 
great poem, xviii ; translated into 
French, xix ; his imitators, xix ; 
the Satyre Menipp6e, xx ; great 
object of his satire, xxi ; charac- 
ters introduced into his poem, xxi ; 
criticisms on it, xxiiL 
^wvXst'^ Remains quoted, 255 and 
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n. I; 260, n. 3; 265 and n. 1; 

289, n. 2; 366, n 3. 
Butter, refuses to come, 215 and 

n. 1. 
By-bets, 370 and n. 1. 
Byfield, Adoniram, 353 and n. 3. 

Cabal, or Cabbala, 25 and n. 1. 
Cabals, Committees of, 365 and n. 3. 
Cacus, the robber, 152, n. 1. 
Cadmus, the fable of, 65, n. 1. 
CflBsar, had a horse with corns on 
his toes, 21 and n. 2; stirrups 
not in use in his time, 21, n. 3 ; 

alluded to, 55, n. 2 ; death of, 

241 and n. 2. 
Calamy (the Presbyterian preacher), 

exhortations of, 65, n. 2 ; 353 and 

n. 1. 
Caldesed, 254 and n. 3. 
Caliban, 278. 
Caligula, Emperor, 409 ani n. 1 ; 

boasted of embracing the moon, 

269, n. 2. 
Call^ches, 362 and n. 2. 
Cambay, the Prince of, his ofifensive 

breath, 164. 
Camilla of Virgil's JSneid, alluded 

to, 89, n. 3. 
Camisado, 387, n. 4. 
Cannon-ball, 230 and n. 2. 
Cant, derivation of the word, 358 

and n. 3. 
Capel, Lord, 43, n. 2. 
Caperdewsie, 166 and n. 3. 
Capoched,194; means hood- winked, 

194, n. 2. 
Caps, black, lined with white, 124 

and n. 3. 
Carazan, a province of Tartary, cu- 
rious custom in, 43, n. 1. 
Carberry, the Earl of, Butler ap- 
pointed Secretary to, preface, 8. 
Cardan, belief of, 249 ; particulars 

respecting, 249, n. 5. 
Cameades, the Academic, 6, n. 4. 
Carriers' packs and bells, 341 and 

n. 4. 
Carroches, 210, 402 and n. 2. 
Carte's Life of Ormonde, 422, 

n. 4* 



Canrajal, Peter and John, 276, 
n. 1. 

Case, the Presbyterian minister, 
sermons of, 61, n. 1 ; 326, n. 4 ; 
353 and n. 1. 

Cassiopeia's Chair, 247 and n. 3. 

Catasta, 145; a cage or prison, 145, 
n. 5. 

Cats, worshipped by the Egyptians. 
34, n. 7. 

Catterwauling tricks, 292. 

Cautery, the use of, 309 and n. 1. 

Centaurs, the, 315 and n. 2. 

Cerberus, wears three heads, 355. 

Cordon, the one-eyed cobbler, 58 
and n. 6 ; 89, 95, 104, 108. 

Ceruse, 158 and n. 5. 

Cervantes, dignity of, preface, 23. 

Chaerephon, 224 and n. 5. 

Chair, the stercorary, 128, n. 2. 

Chaldean Conjurors, 250 and n. 6. 

Chameleons, said to live on air, 137, 
n. 3. 

Chancery-practice, the common 
forms of, 187 and n. 6. 

Charlatan, a quack doctor, 366 and 
n. 2. 

Charles I., war between, and the 
Parliament, 34, n. 2 ; his political 
and natural person, 62, n. 5 ; 68, 
n. 4; Members ordered to be 
prosecuted by, 63, n. 4 ; his treat- 
ies with the rebel army, 177, n. 
2; sale of his estates, 328, n. 5« 

Charles II., speech of, 30, n. 4; 
treatment of, 123. 

Charms, maladies cured by, 223 
and n. 3. 

Cheats and Impostors, artifices of, 
210 and n. 1 ; defeated of thei^ 
aim, 332 and n. 4. 

Cheek by joul, 140 and n. 2. 

Cheese, where to cut it, 126 and n. 4. 

Cheshire, remonstrance of the gen- 
tlemen of, to Parliament, 126, n. 5. 

Chevy Chase, song of, quoted, 89, 
n. 1. 

Chickens, counting them before they 
are hatched, 251 and n. 2. 

Children, frightening of, 372 and 
n. 3. 
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Chillingworth, 440, n. 4. 
Chimera, 130 ; fable of, 130, n. 2. 
Chineses, lie in, in their ladies' 

stead, 293 and n. 2. 
Chiron, the Centaur, 47, n. 2. 
Choused, origin of the word, 214, 

n. 6 ; used, 254, n. 3. 
Christ, his attestation to the piety 

of woman, 203 and n. 2. 
Christmas-day, a fast and feast, 13, 

n. 3. 
Church militant, explained, 12, n. 4. 
Church, plunder of the, 380 and 

n. 3, 4. 
Church dignitaries, 399, n. 2. 
Church livings, 312 and n. 4. 
Clapper-clawing, 175 and n. 1. 
Clap-up souls, 321 and n. 2. 
Clarendon, Lord, remarks of, 3, 

n. 2; 62, n. 5; 81, n. 1. 
Clarges, Anne, mistress of General 

Monk, 430, n. 2. 
Cleveland, his letter to the Pro- 
tector, 114, n. 3. 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropbs, the 

three destinies, 16, n. 1. 
Coachman, the, 247 and n. 2 
Coals, extracted from wood, 151 

and n. 7 ; exorbitant price of, 

340 and n. 4. 
Cobler and Vicar of Bray, a poem, 

15, n. 5. 
Cock-a-hoop, 86 and n. 4. 
Cock-crow, superstition respecting 

it, 322 and n.4. 
Colon, the hostler, his character, 

60 and n. 1 ; alluded to, 74, 103. 
Columbus, discoveries of, 242. 
Comet, supposed to portend some 

calamity, 14, n. 4 ; 45, n. 6 
Commissions, throi/n up, 76. 
Committee-men, 7. 
Committee of Safety, sneer at the, 

336 and n. 2 ; 337 and n. 3. 
Committees, grievances of, 70 and 

n. 4. 
Complexion, man judged by the, 

124. n. 2. 
Conclave and Conventicle, 382 and 

n. 4. 
Confession-free, 309 and n. 2. 



Conscience, liberty of, 34 i the wen 
and tear of, 309 and n. 4; 313 
and n. 3 ; 356 and n. 1. 

Conscience-stretchers, 421 and n. 2. 

Consciences, kept in cases, 172 and 
n. 2. 

Constellations, called houses, 230 
and n. 1. 

Constollidation, 125, n. 2. 

Consults, 332 and n. 3. 

Cook, solicitor, employed against the 
king, hanged at Tyburn, 387, 
n. 4. 

Cooper, Sir Anthony Ashley, 341, 
n. 6; 342, n. 1. 

Copernicus, 249 and n. 1. 

Cordeliere, order of, 15. 

Corona Civica, 404 and n. 3. 

Coscinomancy, explained, 234, n. 2. 

Cossacks of the Don, 52, n. 3. 

Coughing and hemming, 7, n. 4. 

Coursing, a University-term, 377 
and n. 3. 

Covenant, taking of the, 218 and 
n. 7 ; 260 and n. 4 ; 363andn. 1. 

Covenanters, declaration of the, 
177, n. 3. 

Covenanting Trustees, 321 and n. 3. 

Covert-Baron, 200 and n. 6. 

Covin, a term in law, 443 and 
n. 1. 

Cow, print of, the emblem of the 
Commonwealth, 39, n. 4. 

Cow-itch, 279 and n. 4. 

Coy, 301 and n. 2. 

Cranfield, his panegyric on Tom 
Coriate, 6, n. 1. 

Crincum-Crancum, 293. 

Crisis, 146 and n. 5. 

Croft, Herbert, Bishop of Hereford 
400. 

Cromwell, Colonel, anecdote of, 
33, n. 5. 

Cromwell, Oliver, joke upon, 19, 
n. 7 ; his conduct to Lord Capel, 
81, n. 1 ; prudence of, 103, n. 3 ; 
anecdote of, 177, n. 1 ; declaration 
of, 1 79, n. 1 ; turns out the Par- 
liament, 179 and n. 6; filthy con- 
duct of, 207, n. 4 ; hurricane at 
the time of his death, 334 and n. 3 
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Cromwell, Richard, 40, n. 1 ; 335, 

n. 5. 
Crook and Hutton, 364 and n. 5. 
Cross and Pile, 258 and n. 1 ; 292. 
Crowdero, the fiddler, character of, 

46; alluded to. 76, 77, 78, 80, 

82,83,84,117. 
Crowds and bases, 172 and n. 3. 
Crows, belief respecting, 105 and 

n. 2 ; birds of ill-omen, 241, n. 4. 
Croysado, General, 375 and n. 2. 
Crap, 323 and n. 1. 
Cucldng-stool, 202 and n. 1. 
Cuckolds, legal, 289 and n. 3 ; their 

names invoked in earring, 186 

and n. 1. 
Cudgels, crossing of the,328 and n. 3. 
Cnlly-sex, 429 and n. 2. 
Culprits, held up their hand at their 

trial, 260 and n. 5. 
Ourmudgin, 193 and n. 1. 
CuTuIe, 32 and n. 2 ; 202. 
Cut-purse, 70 ; meaning of the term, 

70 9nd n. 3. 
Cutpurse, Moll, 57. 

Dalilahs, 372 and n. 4. 
Damosels, distressed, 165 and n. 1. 
Dancing jigs, 432 and n. 2. 
Darius, the horse of, 47, n. 5. 
Darkness, the Secular Prince of* 

258 and n. 3. 
Datura, properties of, 280. 
Davenant, Sir William, 2, n. 2 ; 58, 

n. 4 ; 46, n. 1 ; 56, n. 4. 
Death, from fear, 143, n. 1 ;* sudden, 

252 and n. 2 ; would not depart, 

290 and n. 2. 
Dee, Dr John, the reputed magician, 

220; some account of, 220, n. 

4; 221; his angelical stone, 237, 

n. 4. 
Democritus, the laughing philoso- 
pher, 139 and n. 2. 
Dennis, Mr, inscription written by, 

preface, 15. 
Deodand, meaning of the term, 440 

and n. 1. 
Dependences, doctrine of, 355 and 

n. 5. 
Desborough, 337 and n. 2. 



Destinies, thie three, 16, n. 1. 

Devil, the, pulling his beard, 95 and 
n. 5 ; beat a drum, 140 and n. 3 ; 
ledger sent to, 215 and n. 3 ; ap- 
peared to Luther, 216 and n. 4 ; 
charms for raising, 235 and n. 5 ; 
his oracles, 316 and n. 3 ; tempt- 
ations of the, 320 and n. 2 ; hif 
mother, 327 and n. 4. 

Dewtry, 279 and n. 5. 

Dial, true to the sun, 333 and n. 2. 

Dialecticos, 129 and n. 1. 

Dido, story of, 22, a. 4. 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, 4, n. 4; 146, 
n. 4 ; his book on bodies, 162, n. 
3; sneered at, 351, n.*l. 

Diodorus Siculus, curious people 
described by, 8, n. 2 ; alluded to, 
380, n. 2. 

Diomedes, King of Thrace, his 
horses, 60, n. 2. 

Directory, the, 194 and n. 4. 

Dirty Lane, 149 and n. 5. 

Disciplinarians, doctrine of the, 36, 
n. 1 ; 122, n. 4. 

Disparata, 133 and n. 1. 

Dispensations, out-goings, &c., 79, 
n. 5. 

Dissenters, left each other in the 
lurch, 260 and n. 1 ; their affect- 
ed sanctity, 285 and n. 1 ; doc- 
trine of the, 370, n. 4. 

Distrain on soul and body, 321 and 
n. 6. 

Diurnals, or daily papers, 87 and n. 
2; 138 and n. 1. 

Divorces, judges of, 290 and n. 1. 

Doctor, epidemic, 54 and n. 5. 

Dog, draws his chain after him, 213 
and n. 1 ; a cunning one, 219 
and n. 2, 3. 

Dog-bolt, 136 and n. 5. 

Doggerel, 227, n. 1. 

Dole, a common saying, 107 and 
n. 2. 

Doll, Common, 346 and n. 6. 

Don Quixote, routs a flock of sheep, 
54 and n. 2 ; remark of, 17, n. 3 ; 
penance of, 168 and n. 2; to 
Sancho, 195, n. 2. 

Donship, 398 and n. 3 
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Don Teniae, a romance, 438, n. 4. 
Donzel, 234 ; meaning of the term, 

234, n. 3. 
Dorsec, Lord, his admiration of 

Hudibras, preface, 7. 
Doubtless the pleasure is as great, 

of being cheated, &c., 210. 
Douce in water, 154 and n. 1. 
Dover, 284. 
Downing, Dr, absolves the Puritans 

taken at Brentford from their 

oaths, 185, n. 1. 
Drazels, 303 ; meaning of the word, 

303, n. 2. 
Dress, French fashion of, 116, n. 1: 
Drudging, or drudgery, 19. 
Druids, money borrowed bv the, 

253 and n. 1. 
Dnim-headb, 263 and n. 4. 
Drvden, his censure of Butler, pre- 

mce, 23. 
Duck and drake, 224 and n. 2. 
Ducking-stool, account of, 202, 

n. 1. 
Dudgeon, civil, 3; a short sword 

or dagger, 19, n. 4. 
Dun, the hangman, 386 and n. 1. 
Duns Scotus, 10, n. 4. 
Dysart, Lady, 430, n. 2. 

Ears, pricking up of, 3, n. 6 ; to see 
with, 395 and n. 3. 

Earth-worms, their impotence, 344 
and n. 1. 

Echo, dialogue with, 93. 

Efficace, 351 and n. 3. 

Eggs, mystical import of, 200 and 
n. 4 ; on trying sound from, 264, 
n. 3. 

Egyptians, their worship of dogs 
and cats, 34 and n. 7. 

Elenchi, 128 and n. 3. 

Elephants, said to be in the moon, 
229, n. 3. 

Elfs and Goblins derived from 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, 355, 
n. 7. 

Empedocles, a Pythagorean philoso- 
pher and poet, 42, n. 1 ; 248 ; 
some account of, 248» n. 3 ; de- 
claration of, 291. 



Engagement, the, 178 and n. 5. 
England, successful in war, 448 and 

n. 1. 
English Moll, 56 and n. 6. 
Enucleate, 213 and n. 4. 
Ephesians, 384 and n. 1. 
Erased, 402 and n. 3. 
Essex, Earl of, 179 and n. 1, 2; 

forced to resign his command, 

375 and n. 2. 
Evelyn, thinks Adam and Eve had 

no navels, 11, n. 3. 
Excommunication, 321 and n. 5. 
Executions and exigents, 305 and 

n. 2. 
Exempts of saints, 351 and n. 2. 
Exigent, or writ, 19, n 1. 
Expedient, 180 ; a term used by 

the Sectaries, 180, n. 2; 3*^ 

n.2. 
Eye, white of the, 285 and n. 1. 

Facet doublet, 158 and n. 3. 

Facetiee Facetiarum, 47, n. 1. 

Fadged, 327 and n. 6. 

Faggots, 381 and n. 3. 

Fairies, belief respecting, 302, n. 3. 

Faith, not due to the wicked, 183 

and n. 3. 
Fame, humorous description of, 

137, n. 2, 4 ; 138 and n. 5. 
Fanshawe, his translation of Horace, 

251 and n. 1. 
Farthingale, 18 and n. I. 
Fast and loose, game of, 343 and 

n. 4. 
Fear, groundless, 396 and n. 2. 
Felony, compounding of, a penal 

offence, 226, n. 3. 
Ferdinand IV. of Spain, his sm- 

gular death, 276, n. 1. 
Fermentation of liquors, old notion 

respecting, 146, n. 4. 
Field, Mr, charge against, 327. 
Fifth-Monarchy men, 337, n. 1 

383 and n. 1. 
Fighting and running away, 106 

and n. 1; 403 n. 1. 
Fines, on faith and love, 301 and Ui 

3 ; 303 ; signification of, 303, r L 
Fingle-fangle> 411. 
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Fire-fork, 256, n. 2. 

Fish, speculations about, 182, n. 3. 

Fisher, Jasper, 363 ; some account 

of, 363, n. 2. 
Fisk, the astrologer, 228 ; particu- 
lars respecting, 228, n. 4. 
Fit, playing a, 1 73 and n. 4. 
Fitters, 272 ; meaning of the word, 

272, n. 1. 
Flagellants, amatorial, of Spain, 166, 

n. 2. 
Flea, its long jump, 224, n. 5. 
Fleetwood, Uie son-in-law of Crom> 

well, 337 and n. 2. 
Flesh is grass, 60 and n. 3. 
Flies, wasps, and hornets, 54, n. 3. 
Florio, and Biancafiore, 168 and 

n. 5. 
Fludd, Robert, 26, n. 1. 
Foot, the right to be put foremost, 

241, n. 3. 
Fop-doodle, 254 and n. 1 
Ford, Mr, sermons o^ 61, n. 1. 
Foulis, Mr, story told by, 183, n. 5. 
Fowl -catching, 210 and n. 4. 
Fox, cunning of the, 258 and n. 4 ; 

weighs geese, 291, n. 5. 
Franc-pledge, view of, 185 and n. 4, 
Freedom, conferred by a blow, 144 

and n. 1. 
French goods, 294 and n. 1. 
Fulham's, 160 ; a cant word, 160, 

n. 1. 

Gabardine, 104 ; a coarse robe, or 

mantle, 104, n. 1. 
Galen and Paracelsus, 41 2 and n. 3. 
Galileo, observation? of, 242, n. 2. 
Gallows, fear of th B57 and n. 1. 
Ganzas, or geese, "l-lo and n. 1. 
Garters, new, 304 and n. 6. 
Gascoign, Sir Bernard, respited, 84, 

n. 3. 
Gath, men of, 334. 
Gazettes, 405 and n. 1. 
Generation on Faith, 289 and n. 1. 
Genethliacks, or Chaldeans, 240 and 

n. 4. 
Gentee, 163 and n. 4. 
Geofifrey of Monmouth, 2, n. !• 
Geomancy, 308 and n. !• 



George-k-Green, 193 and n. 4. 

Gill, or girl, 201 and n. 2. 

Gizards, spiritual, 355 and n. 2. 

Glass, the multiplying, 280 and n. 5. 

Gleaves, or swords, 349 and n. 2. 

Glory and shame, 145 and n. 2. 

Glow-worm, its luminous tail, 230 
and n. 4. 

God, a child of, 312 and n. 1. 

Godwin, afterwards Bishop of Here- 
ford, his astronomical romance, 
245, n. 1. 

Godwyn, Dr Thomas, 199, n. 2. 

Gold and silver, marked by the sun 
and moon in chemistry, 153, n. 1. 

Gondibert, preferred a country lass, 
58 and n. 3. 

Goodwin, Thomas, a Calvinistic In* 
dependent, 199 and n. 2. 

Gossip, tattling, 139 and n. 1, 3. 

Government, not to be upheld with- 
out the aid of poetry, 58, n. 4. 

Grace, introduced by sin, 375 and 
n. 1. 

Grandier, the curate of LouduUr 
217, n. 3. 

Gratiee Ludentes, an old book, 22, 
n. 1. 

Great cry and little wool, 37, n. 1. 

Green-hastings, 263 and n. 3. 

Green-men, 293 and n. 3. 

Gregory VII., Pope, his insolence 
and ambition, 127 and n. 1. 

Gresham -carts, 323 and n. 2. 

Grey, Dr, suppositions of, 98, n. 4 ; 
164, n. 2 ; anecdote related by, 
115, n. 2; stories told by, 190, 
n. 1; 192, n. 2; 316, n. 5; al- 
luded to, 195, n. 1, 3; 202, n. 5. 

Grey mare the better horse, 200 
and n. 5. 

Grizel, patient, 72 and n. 4. 

Grosted, Bob, 220 and n. 2. 

Groves, cutting down of, 338 and 
n. 4. 

Guelphs and Gibel lines, 355 and 
n. 7. 

Gunpowder plot, 382, n. 2. 

Guts in *s brains, 121 and n. 2. 

Guy, Earl of . Warwick, 54 and 
xl. 
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Gymnosophists, 219 ; a sect of In- 
dian plulosophers, 219, n I. 

Habergeon^ 104; its signification, 

104, n. 2. 
Hab-nab, 253 and n. 3. 
Hales, /Alexander, 10, n. 4. 
Halfpenny, dropped in shoes, 317 

and n. 1. 
Hail, Thomas, preface, 2. 
Halter-proof, 273 and n. 1. 
Handbook of Proverbs, 9, n. 3; 

193, n. 2,3; 200, n. 5; 207,n.2; 

241, n. 3 ; 251, n. 2 ; 259, n. 4. 
Handmaids, a puritan expression, 

205 and n. 1. 
Hangman's wages, 358 and n. 1. 
Hans-Towns, 336 and n. 5. 
Hard words ridiculed, 7, n. 5. 
Hardiknute, 306 and n. 5. 
Hares, sexes of, 201 and n. 1. 
Harrington, Sir John, quoted, 93, 

n. 4. 
Harrison, the regicide, 81, n. 3. 
Hatto, Bishop, eaten by rats and 

mice, 143 and n. 3. 
Haut-gouts, douillies, or ragouts, 

158 and n. 1. 
Have and to hold, 288 and n. 4. 
Hawkers and interlopers, 417, n. 1. 
Hazard noses, 167 and n. 4, 
Hazel-bavin, 387 and n. 2. 
Hazlerig, Sir Arthur, particulars 

respecting, 386, n. 1 ; 387, n. 1, 

2 ; his lobsters, 409, n. 2. 
He that fights and runs away, 106, 

n. 1; 403, n, 1. 
Heaven, the Saints* employment 

there, 427, n. 1. 
Head, the brazen, 55; device of 

the, 55, n. 5. 
Heart -breakers, or curls, 15, n. 2. 
Hebrew roots, 6. 

Hector, stunned by Ajax, 78, n. 1. 
Hemp, on wooden anvils, 281 and 

n. 1. 
Hemp-plot, 328 and n. 4. 
Henderson, 377 ; his death, 377, n. 1. 
Henry VIII., his siege of Boulogne, 

17, n. 2 ; anecdote of his parrot, 

26, n. 5. 



Herbert, Mrs, married to Butler 

preface, 11, 15. 
Hercules, cleansed the stables o) 

Augeas, 60 and n. 4 ; bewails the 

loss of H ylas, 92 and n. 4 ; the 

kill-cow, 148 and n. 3. 
Hermaphrodite, 292. 
Hermes Trismegistus, 51, n. 2. 
Hermetic-men, 280 and n. 1. 
Herring, as dead as a, 259 and n. 4. 
Hertfordshire petition, 66, n. 3. 
Hewson, Colonel, 26, n. 6 ; 56, n. 

4 ; 377, n. 4. 
Heylin, Dr, 43, n. 1. 
Hlccius doctius, 415 and n. 4 ; 420. 
High CJourt of Justice, instituted, 

186 and n. 2. 
Highwayman's advice, 154, n. 3. 
Hockley, 118, n. 2. 
Hocus-pocus, 420 and n. 2. 
Hoghan Moghan, 190; 318 and 

n. 2. 
Holbom, cavalcade of, 345 and n. 3. 
Holding-forth, 226; meaning of the 

term, 226, n. 2. 
HoUis, 341, n. 6. 
Honour, like a glassy bubble, 188 

and n. 3 ; the seat of, 256 and 

n. 3. 

Hopkins, cruelty of, 215, n. 5 ; trial 
of, 216, n. 3. 

Horoscope, 222, n. 3 ; 253 and n. 2. 

Horses, afflicted vnth sciatica, 98, 
n. 1 ; custom of tolling at fairs, 
161 and n. 6. 

Horse-shoes on stable-doors, 223 
and n. 4. 

Hotham, Sir John, his condemna- 
tion, 187, n. I. 

Hour-glass, used in preachmg, 120 
and n. I. 

House of Lords, declared useless, 
179, n. 5. 

Howel's Life of Louis XIII., 150, 
n. 1. 

Huckle, 76, meaning of the word, 
76, n. 3. 

Hudibras, poem of, its publication, 
Life, v; injunction forbidding 
any one to print it, vi ; its recep- 
tion at Ck)urt, vii; admired by 
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Lord Dorset, ril ; its r&st popu- 
larity, yii; publicatioii of the third 
part of, xiii; variety of knowledge 
displayed in it, xvii; characters in 
it, xviii, xxi ; its host of imitators, 
xix; compared to the Satyre 
Menipp^, xx ; its wonderful in- 
fluence, xxi ; probable derivation 
of the name, 2, n. 1. 
Hudibras, Sir, his character, 4; rides 
out a-colonelling, 4 ; his learning, 
6 ; his language, 8 ; his religion, 
12 ; his beard, 14 ; his person, 16 ; 
his dress, 1 7 ; his arms, 18 ; his 
steed, 21 ; his speech on bear- 
baiting, 31 ; his defence of Sy- 
nods, 36; advances to disperse 
the rabble, 46 ; his speech, 61 ; 
encounters Talgol, 72; is dis- 
mounted, and &Ils on the bear, 
75; assailed by Crowdero, 76; 
rescued by Ralpho, 77 ; his tri- 
umphal procession, 82; commits 
Crowdero to the stocks, 84 ; re- 
tires to rest, 96 ; his love-adven- 
ture recounted, 97 ; his amorous 
soliloquy, 99 ; sets out to visit 
the widow, 100; intercepted by 
the rabble, 101 ; his harangue, 
101 ; his method of attack, 102 ; 
struck down by Colon with a 
stone, 103 ; wounds Magnano, 
104 ; his desponding speech, 105 ; 
rallies, 106; attacked by Orsin 
and Cerdon, 108 ; exults in his 
supposed victory, 109 ; encour- 
ages Ralpho, 110; dismounted 
by TruUa, 111 ; attempts to bully 
Trulla, 112; combats with, and 
is defeated by her, 1 13 ; submits 
to her mercy, 115 ; led captive in 
procession, 1 17 ; committed -to 
the stocks, 118; his philosophy, 
119; defends Synods from the 
aspersions of Ralpho, 121, 129, 
l30 ; visited by the widow, 139 ; 
his confusion on seeing her, 140 ; 
his conference with her, 141 ; his 
philosophical contempt of pain, 
142 ; his defence of beating, 145 ; 
bis arguments in favour of mutual 



love, 147; asserts the irresiBti- 
bility of love, 148 ; his eulogium 
on riches, 153; his high-flown 
professions of love, 156 ; engages 
to submit to flagellation, 169 ; is 
set at liberty, 169 ; retires to rest, 
170; rises to perform his penance, 
174; his scruples of conscience, 
174; desires Ralpho's advice, 
175 ; his arguments in favour of 
perjury, 184 ; suggests whipping 
by proxy, 191 ; appoints Ralpho 
his substitute, 191 ; threatens 
him, on his refusal to officiate, 
192 ; draws to chastise him, 195 ; 
alarmed by the approach of the 
Skimmington, 196 ; his observa* 
tions on the procession, 199; re- 
solves to oppose it, 202 ; his 
speech to the multitude, 203; 
attacked with missiles, 205 ; takes 
to flight, 206; his consolatory 
speech, 206 ; sets out for the wi- 
dow's house, 212 ; his doubts of 
success, 212 ; resolves to consult 
a conjuror, 219 ; visits Sidrophel, 
232; his conference with him, 
233; ridicules astrology, 234; 
his arguments respecting astro- 
nomy, 248 ; his altercation with 
Sidrophel, 253 ; vanquishes Si- 
drophel and Whachum,256 ; cross- 
examines their pockets, 257 ; is 
deceived and scared by Sidrophel, 
259 ; resolves to leave Ralpho in 
the lurch, 260 ; flies, 261 ; pro- 
ceeds to visit the widow, 271 ; 
arrives at her house, 274 ; his 
address to her, 275 ; relates his 
exploits and sufiferings, 277 ; is 
interrupted and contradicted by 
the widow, 276 ; protests his ve- 
racity, 285 ; defends the institu- 
tion of marriage, 297 ; alarmed 
by the supposed approach of Si- 
drophel, 306 ; entrenches himself 
beneath a table, 307 ; is discovered 
and dragged out of his hiding-place 
by the devils, 308 ; is cudgelled 
and catechised, 309; confesses 
his treachery, 309 ; expounds his 
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principles, 310 ; left to his medi- 
tations in the dark, 314 ; is jeered 
by an unseen spirit, 315; his 
controversy with the spirit, 317 ; 
escapes by the spirit's assistance, 
323; his flight, 324; discovers 
his champion to be Ralpho, 397 ; 
finds he has been out-witted, 400 ; 
re-assumes his courage, 401 ; 
harangues on the art of war, 407 ; 
ridicules, but adopts, Ralpho's 
advice, 413 ; repairs to counsel 
learned in tho law, 415 ; his con- 
ference with the lawyer, 417 ; 
resolves to address a letter to the 
widow, 423 ; his epistle, 424 ; 
despatches it by his Squire, 435 ; 
the lady's answer to the Knight, 
436. 

Hue and cry, 161 and n. 3. 

Huffer, meaning of the word, 255 
and n. 3. 

Hugger-mugger, 95 and n. 4 ; 156 ; 
399 and n. 1. 

Hugo, scout-master to Gondibert, 
46, n. 1. 

Human species, its original forma- 
tion, 296 and n. 3. 

Hums and hahs, 374 and n. 2. 

Hutchinson, Dr, his Essay on 
Witchcraft, 215, n. 5 ; 216, n. 3. 

Hypocrisy, the sin of, 310. 

Ibrahim, the illustrious Bassa, 168, 

n. 3. 
Ichneumon, or water-rat of the 

Nile. 34, n. 8. 
Ideas, not in the soul, 25, n. 3. 
Idus and Calendse, 251 and n. 1. 
Ignorance, asserted to be the mother 

of devotion, 98, n. 3. 
Imps and Teats, 395 and n. 2. 
Independents, sneer at the, 111, n. 

1 ; alluded to, 120, n. 2 ; 121, n. 1 ; 

enemies to learning, 131, n. 2 ; 

their mental reservations, 174, n. 

4 ; 175, n. 1 ; their dexterity in 

intrigue, 193, n. 6 ; treachery of 

the, 273, u. 3 ; doings of the, 

319 : hare no power, 320 and n. 

I ; tiieir enthusiasm, 321 and n. 



1 ; charged with a\tering a text 
of Scripture, 326, n. 5 ; a kind 
of church dragoons, 331 and n. 
2 ; their charges against the Pres- 
byterians, 376, n. 3. 

Indian lake, 158 and n. 5. 

Indians, 362 and n. 5 ; sacrifice to 
their idols, 175 and n. 3; theii 
actions, 362 and n. 5; theix 
dames, 438 and n. 3. 

Infants, exchange of, 302 and n. 2. 

Insane, influenced at the change aod 
full of the moon, 314 and n. 3* 

Insect weed, 395 and n. 1. 

Inward ears, 274 and n. 2. 

Inward light, 285 ; 306. 

Ion, his address to his mother Creu 
sa, 50, n. 3. 

Irish Soldiers, with Tails, 163, 
n. 3. 

Iron, 86 and n. 1 ; bums with cold, 
291 and n. 2. 

Ironside, 306 and n. 2. 

Island, with four seas, 289 and 
n. 2. 

Isle of Wight, Treaty of, 377. 

Issachar, the tribe of, 263, n. 1. 

Jackson, a milliner, 46, n. 3. 
Jacob's Staff, 245 and n. 2. 
Jail, perpetual, 391 and n. 2. 
James, King, his Deemonology, 154, 

n. 2. 
Jarre, Chevalier, died from fear, 

143, n. 1. 
Jealousies and Fears, use of tho 

words, 3, n. 4. 
Jefleries, Thomas, Esq., Life, iii. 
Jeflerys, Judge, anecdote of, 313, 

n. 4. 
Jesuits, their equivocations, 174 

and n. 4; evasions, 183 and n. 5. 
Jesus Christ, his expected Appear* 

ance, 337 and n. I. 
Jewish Tribes, 382 and n. 1. 
Jezebel, 399. 410. 
Jiggumbobs, 272 and n. 4. 
Jimmers, Sarah, 257 and n. 3. 
Joan of Arc, 56 and n. 6 ; 445 ; par 

ticulars respecting, 445, n. 2. 
Joan, Pope, 198, n. 5 ; 128, n. 2i 
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JoVlwmoles, 360 and n. 2 ; 367 and 

n. 5 ; 370 and n. 2. 
Jockeys, endanger their necks, 324 

and n. 1. 
John of Leyden, 336 ; some account 

of, 336, n. 6. 
Johns of Stiles to Joans of Nokes, 

289 and n. 6. 
Jonson, Ben, his " Silent Woman," 

18, n. 2. 
Joseph's divining-cap, 24, n. 4. 
Joyce, Comet, 12, n. 5. 
Jump, punctual, 286 and n. 1. 
Juno, the sacred geese of, 245 and 

n. 4. 
Justices of the Peace, 7 ; duty of, 

9, n. 1 ; 69, n. 2. 
Juvare, 100 and n. 1. 

Kelly, the devil appears to, 217 and 

n. 2 ; particulars respecting, 220 

and n. 5 ; feats of, 237. 
Kingston, Maypole-idol at, 253 and 

n. 4. 
Knightsbridge, 372 and n. 2. 
Knights, errant, not accustomed to 

eating and drinking, 17; of the 

post, 28 and n. 1 ; 213 and n. 3 ; 

422 and n. 2 ; degraded, 437 and 

n. 1. 
Kircher, Athanasius, 388, n. 6. 
Kyrle, the man of Ross, 186 and 

n. 1. 

Ladies, ride astride, 58 and n. 1 ; 
conversant 'with the healing art, 
136, n. 2; the Parliament of, 
205, n. 2 ; of the Lakes, 299 and 
n. 2 ; of the post, 439 and n. 2. 

Lambert, 337 and n. 2. 

Lamps, perpetual, of the ancients, 
147 andn. 2. 

Lance, an iron one, 256 and n. 1. 

Land and Water Saints, 70 and 
n. 1. 

Landered, 170 and n. 2. 

Laocoon, at the siege of Troy, 39, 
n. 3. 

Lapland magi, 308 and n« 2. 

Larks, catchiDg them at night, *ilO 
andiL 3. 



Laski, Albertus, particulars re- 
specting, 221. 

Law, purpose of the, 180 and n. 5. 

Laws and hate, 332 and n. 1. 

Lawyers, coifapared with the bear- 
ward, 48 and n. 6 ; sentenced to 
lose their ears, 91, n. 3 ; practices 
of, 211 and n. 2 ; wisdom of, 412 
and n. 1; quarrels of, 413 and 
n. 1 ; severe strictures upon, 414 
and n. 1. 

Lay-elder, 127 and n. 4. 

Leaders, victorious style of, 101, n. 3. 

League and Covenant. See Solemn 
League and Covenant. 

Leaguer-lion's skin, 148 and n. 4. 

Learned, that is, taught, 352 and n. 3 

Learning, ancient and modem, 45, 
n. 1 ; cried down, 131, n. 2. 

Lechers, 433 and n. 2. 

Lectures, morning and evening, 
210. n. 3. 

Leech, skilful, 52. 

Leg, wooden, oath taken by the, 
82, n. 2. 

Lenthall, the bulls of, 364 and 
n. 2. 

Lescus, 220. See Laski. 

L'Estracge, Sir Roger, I ; his key 
to Hudibras, 127, n. 6; alluded 
to, 178, n. 3; 180, n. 1; 181, n. 
2 ; 187, n. 6. 

Levellers, or root and branch men, 
340 and n. 6. 

Levet, 197 and n. 3. 

Lewkner's Lane, 299 and n. ]. 

Liars, the founder uf, 431 and n. 1, 

Light, new, and Prophecy, 244 and 
n. 3. 

Like hermit poor, a song, quoted 
84, n. 2. 

Lilbum, Colonel John, some ac- 
count of, 344, n. 3 ; 345, n. 1 ; 
arraigned for treason, 346 and n. 1 . 

Lilly, William, the famous astrolo- 
ger, 8. n. 4 ; 56, n. 1 ; 214. n. 2, 
6 ; 218, n. 1, 2, and 3 ; 219, n. 
4 ; 221, n. 2 ; 223, n. 1 ; 226, n. 
4 ; 228, n. 3 ; 232, n. 1 ; 255. n. 2 1 
257 and n. 3 ; 262 ; 282 and n. 1 

Lincoln's Inn, 422 and n. 3. 
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Linaey-Woolaey, 127 and n. 7 ; 340 

and n 1. 
Linstock, or Linden-stock, 205 and 

n. 4. 
Little Sodom, 149 and n. 5. 
Liturgy-indenture, 300 and n. 3. 
Lob's pouud, 115; a cant term for 

the jail or the stocks, 115, n. 2. 
Lobsters, 409 ; a regiment so nick- 
named, 409, n. 2. 
London, energy of the ladies of, 

204 and n. 4 ; the great Plague 

in, 312 and n. 3. 
Longees, 274 and n. 4. 
Longueville, William, the friend of 

Butler, Life, xiii, xvi. 
Loudnn, the Nun of^ 217 and n. 3. 
Louis XIV., remarks on, by Butler, 

Life, X. 
Love, a felon, 151 and n. 6 ; free 

as air, 287 and n. 5 ; the power 

of, 427 andn. 1. 
Love, Christopher, a Presb3rterian, 

378, n. 2. 
Lore-powder, j29 1 . 
Lovers' quarrels, 301 and n. 1. 
Loyalists, succession of^ 334, n. 1. 
Loyola, Ignatius, 351, n. 6 ; 388, 

n. 1. 
Lucan, lines of, 61, n. 2. 
Luez, 389 and n. 3. 
Luke, Sir Samuel, 2, n. 1 ; 4, n. 

2 ; some account of. Life, v ; 39, 

n. 1 ; alluded to, 278, n. 4 
Lunsford, 372 and n. 2. 
Lurch, 331 and n. 5. 
Luther, Martin, and the devil, 216 

and n. 4. 
Lydian and Phrygian dubs, 167 and 

n. 3. 

Macbeth quoted, 90, n. 2. 
Machiavelli, Nicholas, 314 ; some 

account of, 314, n. 1. 
Madame and a Don, 198 and n. 4. 
Magellan, discovery of, 242. 
Maggots in meat, 222 and n. 4 ; in 

cheese, 225; convinced to flies, 

370 aiid n. 6. 
Magi, the ancient, 25, n. 2 ; Per- 

ftaii, 327 and n. I. 



Magician, Indian, 236 and n. 3. 

Magnano, the Tinker, his chv 
racter and accompliflliments, 5^ 
56 ; dismounts Ralpho by strata- 
gem, 74; wounded in imagini- 
tion, 104. 

Mahomet, his kindred ill-favonred, 
52, n. 2 ; the body of, 230 and lu 
3; 351 and n. 5; the Turk*! 
patriot, 371, n. 2. 

Main-prized lorer, 213 and n. 2. 

Maintenance, 419 and n. 4. 

Malignants, 67 and n. 3. 

Mall Cutpurse, 57. 

Mamalukes, particulars respecting 
the, 39, n. 1. 

Mammon and the Cause, 373 and 
n. 2. 

Man, wise, said to govern the stars, 
29, n. 1 ; in the moon, 221 and 
n. 3 ; 244 ; character of an im- 
pudent one, 267, n. 1 ; some- 
times called the Lord of the 
world, 433 and n. 1. 

Mandrake, and its wife, 295 and 
n. 4. 

Mandrill, their abduction of women, 
150, n. 4. 

Manicon, or strychnon, 280 and n. 1. 

Manorial Rights, 440, n. 1. 

Mantos, yellow, worn by brides, 
292 and n. 3. 

Marcly Hill, 373 and n. 1. 

Margaret's fast, 348 and n. 2. 

Marriage, a dragon, 160 ; alluded 
to, 287 and n. 2 ; form of, in the 
Common Prayer Book, 302 and 
n. 4. 

Marriage-contract, 410, n. 2. 

Marry-guep, 93 and n. 2. 

Mars and Saturn, 218 and n. 6. 

Marshall, Mr, 185, n. 1. 

Marshall, Stephen, 396, n. 1. 

Martlet, 229 and n. 1. 

Mascon, saints at, 217 and n. 1. 

Matrimony a d hanging, 166 and 
n. 4 ; word, used in Uie service 
of, 346 and n. 4 ; go by destiny, 
419 and n. 2. 

May-pole idol, at Kingston, 253 
and n. 4. 
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•If azzard, 70 ; meaning the face or 

head, 70, n. 2. 
Meeting-houses, letting of, 311 and 

n.l. 
Men, with four legs, 162, n. 3; 

love disputing, 172 and n. 1 ; 

turned to ten-homed cattle, 372 

and n. 5. 
Menckenius, his anecdote of a 

quack, 225, n. 4. 
Mercuries and Diumals, 138, n. 1. 
Mercury, the God of thieves, 28. 
Meroz, 372 and n. 6. 
Metals, applied to the flesh in cold 

climates, occasion pain, 291 and 

n. 2. 
Metaphysicians, notions of the, 

9, n. 5. 
Metempsychosis, doctrine of the, 

290 and n. 5. 
Metonymy, 235 ; a figure of speech, 

235, n. 3. 
Mice, attack the frogs, 408 and n. 1. 
Michaelmas and Lady-day, 305 

andn. 1. 
Ministers, called masters, 377 and 

n. 1. 
Minstrel Charter and ceremonies, 

47, n. 3. 
Miscreants, 335 and n. 1. 
Mittimus, or anathema, 321 and 

n. 2. 
Mompesson, Mr, his house haunt- 
ed, 140, n. 3. 
Monardes, Nicholas, 294, n. 1. 
Monboddo's, Lord, theory about 

tails, 163, n. L 
Money, the mythologic sense, 152 

and n. 4 ; the power of, 380 and 

n. 2; preferable to beauty, 438, 

n. 4. 
Monkey's teeth, worship of, 35, n. 1. 
Monk, General George, 54, n. 4 ; 

381, n. 1. 
Monstrous births alluded to, 136, 

n. 3. 
Montaigne, playing with his cat, 5 ; 

alluded to, 172 and n. 4. 
Moon, full of the, 10 ; suppositions 

respecting it, 28, n. 2 ; 214 and 

11.3; man in the,* 221 and n. 3; 



her diameter, 222 and n. 1 ; sup- 
posed seas in the, 222 and n. 2 ; 
to detach from her sphere, 236 
and n. 1 ; shooting at the, 230, 
n. 2; a new world in the, 242 
and n. 2 ; embracing the, 270, 
n. 2 ; its influence, 314 and n. 2. 

Moralities and mysteries, 27, n. 4. 

Morality^ a crime, 313 and n. 2. 

More, Sir Thomas, anecdote of 
his barber, 23, n. 4. 

Morpion, 284 and n. 1. 

Mother-wits, 429 and n. 1. 

Mountains, thrashing them, 341 
and n. 3. 

Muggletonians, 183, n. 1. [n. 3. 

Mum and silence, 385 and n.l; 406, 

Mum-budget, 93, n. 3. 

Munson, Lady, whips her husband, 
168 and n. 7. 

Muscovite women, their obsequious- 
ness, 449 and n. 1. 

Music, invention of, according to 
Pythagoras, 11, n. 4; its power 
said to cure diseases, 92, n. 1 ; 
of the spheres, 159 and n. 1. 

Mysteries and Revelations, 183 and 
n. 4. 

Napier's bones, 257 and n. 5 ; 344 

and n. 2. 
Nash, Dr, his remarks relative to 

Butler, Life, xvi, xxiv. 
Nativity, casting a, 28, n. 5. 
Neal, Sir Paul, 214, n. 2; 262, n. 1 ; 

particulars respecting, 265, n. 3. 
Nebuchadnezzar, 424 and n. 1. 
Necromantic art, 213 and n. 5. 
Negus, king of Abyssinia, 144 and 

n. 3. 
Nero and Spoms, 198 and n. 5. 
New England, brethren of, 190 

and n. 1. 
Newport, Treaty of, 184, n. 1 ; 377. 
Nicked, or hedged in, 379 and n. 1 
Nimmers, 257 and n. 4. 
Nine-pence, proverb respecting, 

23, n. 3. 
Nock, date of, 16 ; signification o* 

the word, 16, n. 3. 
Noel, Sir Martin, 385, n. 2 
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Noses, to hear with, 395 and n. 3. 

Numbers, said to exist by them- 
selyes, 27, n. 1 ; supposed mys- 
tical charms in, 27, n. 2 ; ridi- 
cule of the poetical way of ex- 
pressing, 77, n. 2. 

Nunchebn, or luncheon, 18 and 
n. 3. 

Nye, Philip, an Independent 

{)reacher, 353 and n. 2 ; particu- 
ars respecting, 429 and n. 5. 

Oaths, on the use of, by the Ro- 
mans, 57, n. 2; required to be 
taken by the clergy, 68, n. 1 ; are 
but words, 176 and n. 1 ; on the 
breaking of, 177 and n. 3; 178, 
n. 1 ; 188 and n. 2 ; 214 and n. 
1 ; ex-officio, 185 and n. 3. 

Obs and Sellers, 377 and n. 2. 

Ockham, William, 10, n. 4. 

CBstnim, 62 ; signification of the 
word, 62, n. 1. 

Ombre, a game at cards, 304 and 
n. 3. 

Omens, 241, n. 4. 

One of us, 312 andn. 2. 

Outgoings, a cant term, 347 and 
n. 3. 

Out loiter and out sit, 363 and 
n. 3. 

Opera, anti-christian, 203 and 
n 1. 

Oppugne, 99 and n. 2. 

Orange-tawny beard, 205 and n. 3. 

Orcades, the, 354 and n. 2. 

Ordeal, trial by, 270 and n. 3. 

Ordinance, the Self-denying, 78, n. 
3 ; 87, n. 5 ; 357 and n. 3. 

Orpheus, 227, 373. 

Orsin, the bearward, character of, 
48 and n. 2; 53; alluded to, 
92, 94, 95, 107, 109. 

Otway, his Tragedy of Constantine 
the Great, Life, ix. 

Outgoings and workings-out, cant 
terms, 347, n. 3. 

Ovation, 201 and n. 4. 

Ovid's Metamorphoses, alluded to, 

130, n. 1, 2. 
Owen, Dr, letter of, 12^,ti. ^\ va 



eminent Presbyterian divme, 353 
and n. 2. 
Owl, a bird of ill omen, 241 and n, 
5 ; the emblem of wisdom, 245 
and n. 5. 

Padder's face, 365, 366 and n. 1. 
Pages, chastisement of, 189, n. 3, 
Palmistry, skill in, 260 and n. 6. 
Papacy and Presbytery, 126 and 

n. 3. 
Paper -lanthom, penance in a, 168 

and n. 1.. 
Papists, report respecting the, 347, 

n. 4. 
Paracelsus, 224 ; doctrines of, 224 

and n. 1 ; his small devil, 237, 

n. 3; 238, n.l. 
Paradise, the seat of, 1 1 and n. 1 ; 

birds of, 229 and n. 1. 
Paris Gardens, Southwark, 49 and 

n. 2. 
Parliament, drew up petitions to 

itself, 66 ; satire upon the, 80 

and n. 2; its arbitrary proceed- 
ing, 81, n. 4 ; public thanksgivr 

ings offered by the, 87, n. 1 ; 

charges against the, 186, n. 4; 

taxes levied by, 360 and n. 4. 
Parricide, punishment of, 33, n. 4. 
Parthians, 429 and n. 4. 
Pasiphae, her amour with a bull, 

150, n. 3. ' 

Patches, black, custom of wearing, 

158, n. 6. 
Patrick, Dr, afterwards Bishop oi 

Ely, Life, xiii. 
Peas, called green bastings, 263, 

n. 3. 
Peccadillos, wooden, 319 and n. 2. 
Peers, obligations of, 181 and n. 1 ; 

honour of, 189, n. 1. 
Pendulum, its vibration, 255 and 

n. 1. 
Pennington, Alderman, 7, n. 1. 
Penny for your thoughts, 212 and 

n. 2. 
Penthesile, the Amazonian dame, 

57 and n. 1. 
Pepys* Diary, extracts from, 304 

andn. 3; 392, n. 2 
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Perkin Warbeck, his interview with 
Lady Catheruie Gordon, 152, n. 5. 

Pemicion, 123; meaning of the 
word, 123, n. 1. 

Perreaud, tricks of the devil in his 
house, 217 and n. 1. 

Perry, Ned, an hostler, 60, n. 1. 

Petard, conjugal, 295, n. 1. 

Peter the Great, tax imposed by, 
142, n. 3. 

Peters, Hugh, character of, 434. 

Petronel, 72 and n. 6. 

Pharos, a celebrated light-house, 
32. 

Pharsalian Plain, 44. 

Philip and Mary, shillings of, 292 
and n. 2. 

Philip, Sir Richard, drawn through 
a window by the ears, 308 and 
n. 3. 

Philistines, 378 and n. 4. 

Philosopher's Stone, 280, n. 2. 

Philter-love, 440 and n. 3. 

Physician, his prescription literally 
token, 28, n. 4. 

Picqueer, 345 and n. 4. 

Pie-powder, 185 and n. 2. 

Pigeons of Aleppo, 137, n. 6. 

Pigs, squeaking of, 6 ; sucking 
ones chowsed, 214 and n. 6 ; said 
to see the wind, 372 and n. 1. 

Pigsney, 156 ; a term of endear- 
ment, 156, n. 4. . 

Pilgrims' kisses, 367 and n. 1. 

Finder, the, of Wakefield, 193, n. 4. 

Pique, or Pica, 360 and n. 1. 

Plague-sore, 312 and n. 3. 

Planets, aspects of the, 251, n. 3. 

Plant», with signatures, 280 and n. 
4 ; 297 and n. 2. 

Plato, his fondness for geometry, 
247 and n. 4 ; his belief in re- 
gard to the planets, 248 and n. 
4 ; the symposium of, 296, n. 3 ; 
his year, 364 and n. 1. 

Plot, Dr, his History of Worcester, 
217 and n. 4. 

Pocock, Dr, his acquittal, 123, 
n. 3. 

Poetiy, a necessary aid in good 
goTemment, 58, n. 4. 



Poets and Entlmsiasts, 24, n. 3. 

Poets succeed best in fiction, 159, 
n. 3. 

Poisons, expelled by themselves, 
331 and n. 1. 

Pokes and Fobs, 273 and n. 3. 

Pomerium, ceremony of enlarging 
the, 196 and n. 4. 

Pope of Rome, 95 and n. 3; his 
bull baited, 122 and n. 3 ; his 
chair, 128, n. 2; alluded to, 249 
and n. 4; his power, 355 and 
u. 1. 

Pope, Mr, quoted 299, n. 3. 

Postulate illation, 164, n. 1. 

Potosi, 280 and n. 2. 

Poundage, paying of, 338 and n. 3. 

Powder, the famous sympathetic, 
51, n. 3, 6 ; alluded to, 306 and 
n. 1. 

Powdering-tubs, 366 and n. 4 ; 40^ 
and n. 1. 

Preach, fight, pray, and murder, 
331 and n. 4. 

Preachers, described by Echard, 
204 and n. 2 ; Itinerant, 330 and 
n. 4. 

Preaching, encouragement of, 59, 
n. 5. 

Presbyterians, jargon and cant 
words of the, 3, n. 3 ; efifect of 
their preaching, 3, n. 5 ; custom 
of the, 4, n. 3; great fatalists, 
38, n. 1 ; profane familiarity of 
their prayers, 65, n. 4 ; historical 
tendency of their discourses, 66, 
n. 1 ; reformation desired by the, 
67, n. 5 ; their plea for success, 
79, n. 3 ; persecutions of the, 
122, n. 1; their doctrines, 125, 
n. 1 ; 133, n. 2 ; complaint of 
the, 145, n. 4 ; their selfishness, 
273, n. 3 ; their differences with 
the Independents, 324, n. 2 ; 348 
and n. 3 ; plea of the, 326, n. 1 ; 
their plots to restore the king, 
359 and n. 1, 2 ; intentions of 
the, 369, n. 1 ; their practices, 
369, n. 3, 4, and 5. 

Prester, John, 445 and n. 1. 

Pricking at the garter, 343, n. 4» 
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Pride and Hughson, 377 and n. 4. 
Prideaux, Ed., Advocate, 415, n. 2. 
Prior, compared to Butler, Life, 

xix. 
Priscian's head, 181 and m, 5; 

182, n. 1. 
Prisoner!, Roman, chained to their 

gaolers, 288 and n. 2 ; iham ex- 
aminations of, 365, n. 4. 
Profligate, 109 and n. 2. 
Proletarii, or low class of Roman 

people, 32, n. 4. 
Promethean powder, 107 and n. 1. 
Prophecies, fulfilling of the, 338 

and n. 2. 
Proserpine, 283. 
Protestation, the, or solemn tow, 

34; 63 and n. 1 ; 178 and n. 2. 
Providence, revolts of, 383 and 

B.2. 

Prynne, alluded to, 30, n. 1 ; 263, n. 

2 ; 325, n. 2; 329, n. 1; his His- 

trio-mastix, 35, n. 6 ; sentenced 

to lose his ears, 91, n. 3 ; 366, 

n. 3. 
Psalms, reading a verse from the, 

271 and n. 1 ; alluded to, 341 

and n. 1, 2. 
Public Faith, 180 and n. 3, 4. 
Pug-Robin, 317 and n. 2. 
Puisne Judge, 415, n. 3. 
Pull a crow, 193 and n. 2. 
Pullen, 214 and n. 5. 
Pulpit, news told in the, 405 and 

n. 2. 
Punese, 284 and n. 1. 
Puppet-shows, subjects of, 27 n. 4. 
Puppies, remarkable, 138 and 

n. 4. 
Purchases Pilgrims, 48, n. 3, 4. 
Puritans, custom of the, 3, n. 6 ; 

their doctrines, 79, n. 6. 
Purses, mode of wearing, 70, n. 3. 
Purtenance, 97 and n. 1. 
Pygmalion, cut his mistress out of 

stone, 97 and n. 3. 
Py m, John, 63, n. 4 ; 422, n. 4. 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, cured his 
courtiers with a kick, 144 and 
n. 2. 
Pythagoras, the Greek philosopher. 



music said to be invented by, 

11, n. 4; philosophy oi^ 27, n. 

2 ; on the music of the sphms, 

159, n. 1 ; alluded to, 239 and 

n. 1 ; the soul of, 291. 
Quack story from Menckenius, 

228, n. 4. 
Quacks of Goreroment, 341 and 

n. 6. 
Quakers, will not swear, 181 and 

n. 4. 
Quatenus oath, 184. 
Querpo, 401 ; meaning of the word. 

n. 2. 
Questions and commands, game of, 

304 and n. 4, 6. 
Quiblet or Quillet, 421, n. 4. 
Quint, 387 ; meaning of the word, 

387, n. 1. 
Quirks and quillets, 421 and n. 4. 

Rabbins, their writings, 184 and 
n. 2 ; of the Svnod, 194, n. 3. 

Rabelais, alluded to, 10, n. 2. 

Races, in Italy, 393, n. 1. 

Raise, a favourite expression, 191 
and n. 2. 

Ralpho, his profession, 22; his 
gifts, 23 ; his learning, 25 ; con- 
demns bear-baitings 35 ; com- 
p.ires them to Sjmods, 36; re* 
connoitres the rabble, 46 ; en- 
counters Ck)lon, 74 ; is dismounted 
by Magnano, 74 ; takes Crowdero 
prisoner, 77 ; his speech on giving 
quarter, 80 ; his second expedi- 
tion with Hndibras, 101 ; is as- 
sailed by Orsin, 102 ; encounters 
Gerdon, 104; encourages Hu- 
dibras, 104; assists him to re- 
mount, 106; is thrown from his 
horse, 107 ; demands assistance 
of Hudibras, 1 10 ; is made cap- 
tive along with Hudibras, 117; 
is placed in the stocks, 1 18 ; 
blames the Knight's rashness, 
120 ; reviles Synods, 121 ; his 
abuse of human learning, 131 ; 
proves perjury a less sin than 
flagellation, 175 ; maintains that 
saints are privileged to commil 
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perjury, 176 ; prores that saints 
may l>e punished by proxy, f89 ; 
refuses to suffer as the Knight's 
proxy, 192 ; defies the Knight, 
193; prepares to combat him, 
193 ; is alarmed by the approach 
of the Skimmington, 196; ex- 
plains the nature of the proces- 
sicm, 200; is assaulted by the 
rabble, 205 ; flies, 206 ; advises 
the Knight to consult Sidrophel, 
214 ; proves that saints may em- 
ploy conjurors, 215 ; his Hialogue 
wiUi Whachum, 232 ; is despatch- 
ed to fetch a constable, 255 : is 
abandoned by Hudibras, 261 ; 
resolves to retaliate, 273; dis- 
covers the Knight's treachery to 
the widow, 273 ; jeers the Knight, 
in the character of a spirit, 314 ; 
carries him off, 323; is recog- 
nised by Hudibras, 398 ; reveals 
the trick played on the Knight, 
399 ; his reasons for flight, 402 ; 
defends the practice of running 
away, 404; advises the Knight 
to take the law of the widow, 
410 

Kanters, a vile sect, 131, n. 1. 

Rap and rend, 204 and n. 1. 

Rationalia, 129. 

Ravens and crows, birds of ill 
omen, 241, n. 4. 

Ray's Handbook of Proverbs, 138, 
n. 2. 

Recant, 173 and n. 3. 

Records, felony to raze, 287 and 
n. 1. 

Recruits, 333 and n. 4. 

Red-coat seculars, 338 and n. 5. 

Red-coat sentinel, 374 and n. 3. 

Reformado Saint, 176 and n. 2; 
330 and n. 3. 

Reformado soldier, 198 and n. 2L 

Reformation, 67. 

Rem in re, 290. 

Remonstrance, carried, 363 and 
n. 3. 

Replevin, 436 and n. 1 . 

Reprobation» Presbyterian doctrine 
o( 322, n. 2. 



Revie, meaning of the word, 134, 

n. 3. 
Rhetoric, use of, 7 and n. 5. 
Rhodoginus, Ludovicus CaBlius, 199 

and n. 2. 
Ribbons, bits of, swallowed, 167 

and n. 4. 
Richard III., indignities offered to 

his corpse, 107, n. 3. 
Rimmon, 358 ; a Syrian idol, 358, 

n. 4. 
Rinaldo, 409 and n. 3. 
Ring, a tool of matrimony, 339 and 

n. 2. 
Rockets and white sleeves, 349 and 

n. 3. 
Rogues, beat hemp, 227 and n. 2. 
Rowland, William, Life, ii. 
Rolf, a shoemaker, indicted for a 

design to kill the king, 368, n. 1. 
Rolls, Colonel, a Devonshire gentle- 
man, 2, n. 1. 
Romance- writers, satire on, 91, n. 4. 
Rome, the Church of, compared to 

the Whore of Babylon, 127. n. 2. 
Romulus, the first Roman king, 335 

and n. 4. 
Ronsard's " Franciade," 2, n. 2. 
Rooks, application of the term, 7, 

n. 3. 
Root and branch men, 340 and n. 6. 
Rope-ladders, use of, 343 and n. 3. 
Rope of sand, 10. 
Rose, under the, 385, n. 1 ; the, 

planted, 443 and n. 2. 
Rosemary, virtues of, 167 and n. 2. 
Rosewell, Sir Henry, 2, n. 1. 
Rosicnicians, a sect of hermetical 

philosophers, 26, n. 2 ; 236 and 

n. 3 ; 238. 
Ross, Alexander, 42 and n. 2 ; 199 

and n. 2. 
Rota chib, 258 and n. 2. 
Round way Down, battle of, 62, n. 

2; 405, n. 4; 406, n. 5. 
Rovers, love-arrows shot at, 302 

and n. 2. 
Royalists, encomium on, 333 and 

n. 1 ; plots of the, 376 and n. 2. 
Royal Society, their transactions 

ridiculed, 224, n. 3. 
2h 2 
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RuleSf how deriyed, 132. 

Bump Parliament, patents granted 
by, 50, n. 1 ; alluded to, 337 and 
n. 3; proceedings of the, 380 
and n. 1 ; some account of the, 
390. n. 2. 

Rumps, burning of the, 392, n. 2. 

Rupert, Prince, 105, n. 1 ; his drop 
described, 188, n. 3. 

Russel, Sir William, Life, i. 

Rye, 284. 

Ryyes, Dr Bruno, 14, n. 2. 

Sabines, rape of the, 431 and n. 3 ; 
432, n. 2, 3. 

Sacrilege, 353 and n. 1. 

Sacrum, 390 and n. 1. 

St Dunstan, 236; particulars re- 
specting, 236, n. 4. 

St Francis, his stoicism under fe- 
male temptation, 149, n. 7. 

St George and the Dragon, 54, n. 4. 

St Ignatius, 351 and n. 6. 

St Martin's beads, 438 and n. 2. 

St Paul's, Covent Garden, Butler 
buried at, Life, xiii ; monument 
to his memory in, xiv. 

Saints, 62 and n. 4; privilege of, 
176, 177 ; scandals of the, 319 and 
n. 4 ; if named from blood, 322 
and n. 3 ; surnames of, 340 and 
n. 3; precious and secret, 356 
and n. 2 ; their houses and em- 
ployments in heaven, 427, n. 1. 

Saints' bell, 310, n. 1. 

Salique law, 448 and n. 2. 

Salt, cast on a woman's tail, 146 
and n. 3. 

Saliinbancho, 254 and n. 2. 

Samson, his heart-breakers, 15. 

Sancho-Panza, tossed in a blanket, 
75 and n. 2. 

Sand-bags, fight with, 329 and n. 2. 

Sandys, remark of, 52, n. 2. 

Sapiens dominabitur astris, ex- 
plained, 29, n. 1. 

Saturn, the god of time, 233 and 
n. 4. 

Satyre Menipp^e, Life, xx. 

Scaliger, 249 and n. 1. 

Sceptics, theory of tne, 191 and n. 1. 



School divines, satire upon, 10, 

n. 4. 
Schweidnitz, the siege of, 52, n. 4. 
Scire facias, 305 and n. 2 ; 328. 
Sconce, enchanted, 275 and n. 4. 
Scorpion's oil, 368 and n. 2. 
Scots, declaration of the, 64, n. 1 ; 

to be treated like witches, 136, 

n. 1 ; their expeditions, 378 and 

n. 3, 4. 
Scout, 278 and n. 4. 
Screen-fans, 243 and n. 3. 
Scrimansky, 52. 
Scripture, mterpretation of, 181 aod 

n. 3. 
Secrecy, obligation of, 152 and 

n. 2. 
Sedgwick, a fanatical preacher, 231 

and n. 3. 
Seekers and Muggletonians,183,n. 1. 
Selden, his Marmora Arundelliaua, 

Life, iv; his opinion regarding 

America, 44, n. 2. 
Semiramis, the first maker of 

eunuchs, 162 and n. 2. 
Set, 290 ; meaning of the word, 

290, n. 4. 
Setter, 441 ; definition of the term, 

441, n. 3. 
Shaftesbury, A. A. Cooper, Earl o{^ 

342, n. 2 ; particulars respecting, 

342, n. 3; his duplicity, 342, 

n. 4. 
Shakspeare, allusions to his Plays, 

19,n.4; 78, n. 2 ; 90, n. 2 ; 95, n. 

4; 131,n.2;135,n.2; 136, n. 1, 

2; 138, n. 2; 147, n. 3; 153, n. 

2; 159 and n. 1; 160, n. 1; 195, 

n. 3 ; 205, n. 3 ; 246, n. 2 ; 248, 

n. 3 ; 252 ; 259, n. 2, 4 ; 274 

and n. 3 ; 280, n. 1 ; 293, n. 3 ; 

301 and n. 2; 317, n. 3; 343 and 

n. 4 ; 349 and n. 1 ; 366, n. 4 ; 

399, n. 1 ; 419 and n. 1, 2. 
Sherfield, Mr, mortgages his estate, 

321 and n. 4. 
Shooting at the moon, Des Cartes' 

notion about, 230, n. 2. 
Shoe-tie, 275 and n. I. 

Shrews, female, custom of duckinff, 
202, n. I. 
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Sidney, Sir Philip, 49, n. 4; 93, 
n. 1. 

Sidrophel, his character, 218 ; mis- 
takef a paper-kite for a star, 229 ; 
is visited by Hndibras, 231 ; dis- 
covers the object of his visit, 233, 
234 ; defends the science of as- 
trology, 238, 240, 245 ; his alter- 
cation with Hudibras, 254; at- 
tacks the Knight, 254 ; is defeated 
imd plundered, 256 ; counterfeits 
death, 259; Hudibras's epistle 
to, 262 ; 421, n. 3. 

Sieve and Sheers, the oracle of, 234 
and n. 2. 

Silk-worms, belief respecUng, 295, 
n. 2. 

Simeon to I^evi, 127 and n. 4. 

Sisters, the fatal, 16. 

Skimmington, some account of the, 
196 and n. 3 ; 316, n. 1. 

Skipper, 318; the master of a 
sloop, 318, n. 3. 

Skull, trepanning of the, 262 and 
n. 2. 

Sleeves and hose, slashed, 8, n. 1 ; 
313 and D. 1. 

SlubberdeguUion, 114; a drivelling 
fool, 114, n. 4. 

Smeck, canonical cravat of, 124 
and n. 5. 

Smectymnus, 194 and n. 1. 

Snippets, 246 and n. 2. 

Snuff, enlightened, 23 and n. 5. 

Snuff-mundungus, 367 and n. 3. 

Socrates, 129 and n. 5 ; 224, n. 5. 

Soldier, paid M. per day, 154 and 
n. 5; curious privilege of the, 
197, n. 1 ; carried off by the 
devil, 217 and n. 5. 

Solemn League and Covenant, 33, 
n. 1; 62, 67, n. 2,4; 68, n. 2; 
178, n. 4 ; 318 and n. 4 ; 348 and 
n. 1. 

Somerset, Protector, 42, n. 4. 

Sooterkin, 332, and n. 2. 

Soothsayers, mistakes of, 250 and 
n. 5. 

Sophy, 318 and n. 1. 

Sorbonist, 10, n. 5. 

Souse and Chitterlings, 46 and n. 7. 



South, Dr, sermon of, 124, n. 1. 
Sow, wrong, "by the ear, 235 and n. 

2 ; suckled by a bitch, 264 and 

n. 2. 
Sow.geldering, 162, 352. 
Sowning, 153 and n. 3. 
Spaniard, whipped, 21 and n. 1. 
Spanish dignity, 21, n. 1. 
Specieses, 225. 

Speed and Stowe, 199 and n. 4. 
Spenser, his " Fairy Queen," 2, n. 

1 ; 86, n. 1 ; 231, n. 1 ; 248, n. 

1 ; example of, 85, n. 1. 
Spick and span, derivation of the 

words, 100, n. 3. 
Spinning-wheels, 201 and n. 3. 
Spirit Po, 316 and n. 4. 
Sports, on Sundays, 32, n. 1. 
Sprat's history of the Royal Society, 

245, n*. 3. 
Spurs, badges of Knighthood, 165, 

n. 2. 
Squirt-fire, 374 and n. 4. 
Staffiers, 198 and n. 3. 
Stars, new, appearance of, 229 and 

n. 2 ; falling, notion respecting, 

231 and n. 2 ; office of the, 246 

and n. 1. 
State-camelion, 343 and n. 1. 
Statute, 439 and n. 1. 
Staving and tailing, 90 and n. 1. 
Steal me from myself, 316 and n. 2. 
Stennet, the wife of a broom-man, 

149 and n. 6. 
Stentrophonic voice, 277 and n. 5. 
Stercorary chair, 128, n. 2. 
Stery, one of Gromwell's chaplains, 

335 and n. 2 ; his dream, 335, 

n. 3. 
Stiffer, pun upon the word, 346 and 

n. 2. 
Stiles and Nokes, 120 and n. 1. 
Stirrups, not in use in Caesar's time, 

21, n. 3. 
Stocks, humorously described, 83 

and n. 1 ; a wooden jail, 139 and 

n. 4. 
Stoics, doctrines of the, 173, n« 1 

2 ; 298, n. 2. 
Stone, angelical, 237, n. 4. 
Stools of repentance, 320. 
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Strafford, Lord, 63, n. 3 ; 69, n. 1 ; 

228, n. 2 ; 422, n. 4. 
Stray cattle, 161 and n. 7. 
Strike my luck, 156 and n. 1. 
Strugglings, a cant term for efforts, 

202 and n. 4. 
Stum, 157 ; an unfermented liquor, 

157, n. I. 
Stygian sophister, 255 and n. 4. 
Succusnation, meaning of the word, 

43, n. 5. 
Snggilled, 119 and n. 2. 
Sui, Juris, 118 and n. 3. 
Summer-sault, 419 and n. 6L 
Sun, put down by ladiec'eyw, 169 ; 

Toids a stone, 243, n. 2 ; shifted 

his course, 248 and n. 1. 
Surplices, Camisade of, 338 and 

n. 7. 
Swaddle, 4 ; meaning of Uie word, 

4, n. 6. 
Swanswick, barrister of, 329 and 

n. 1. 
Swearing, trade of, 420 and n. 4. 
Sweating-lanterns, 243 and n. 3. 
Swedes, 197; famous soldiers, 197 ; 

n. 4. 
Swiss mercenaries, 412, n. 2. 
Swift, Dean, hisTale of aTub,211 ; 

n. 2 ; 226, n. 2. 

Tailors, their mode of sitting at 

work, 22 and n. 5. 
Tails, 163; theory about, 163, 

n. 1. 
Tales, 421 and n. 1. 
Talgol, the butcher, his prowess, 

53 and n. 4^ defies Hudibras, 

69; engages in single combat 

with him, 72 ; dismounts him, 

75. 
Taliacotius, his supplemental noses, 

16 and n. 2. 
Talisman, magic, 25; described, 

25, n. 1. 
Talismanique louse, 283 and n, 2. 
Tallies, 358 and n. 2. 
Tirnel, 228 and n. 6 
Tartar, catching a, 114 and n. 1. 
Tasdoni, Alessandro, his SecduA 

Hapita, Life, xix. 



Taurus, once the Ram, 250. 
Tawe, 168 and n. 4. 
Taylor, John, his marble tablet \a 
the memory of Butlerf Life, 

XT. 

Teach down, 330 and n. 5. 
Te Deum, 405 and n. 3. 
Tell-clock, the nidkname of a poisne 

judge, 415, B. 3. 
Tellus, Dame, 60 and n. 5. 
Templars, poverty of the, 331, 

n. 3. 
Temple^ Sir Wm, observation o( 

45, n. 1. 
Termagant, 57 ; origin of the word, 

57, n. 3. 
Testes, the, fiimish a medicinal 

drug, 43, n. 3. 
Teutonic, said to be the most an 

cient language, 11, n. 2. 
Thanksgivings, public, sometimei 

mere pretences, 405, n. 5. 
That you 're a beast, and turned tc 

grass, 436. 
There was an ancient sage phi- 
losopher, 42. 
Thetis, the lap of, 173 and n. 3. 
Things, the nature of, 9, n. 4 ; ani 

mate and inanimate, difference 

between, 129 and n. 4. 
Thirteener, a coin, 358, n. 1. 
Thompson, Mrs, a widow, 96, n. 1 
Thoth, the Egyptian Deity, 238, 

n. 5. 
Thumb-ring, 339 and n. 3. 
Thunder, opinion respecting, 350 

and n. 1. 
Thyer, Mr, the editor of Butler's 

Remains, Life, T, xvL 
Time, picture of, 15, n. 1 ; of day 

232 and n. 3. 
Time is. Time was, 278 and n. 2. 
*Ti8 strange how some men's tern 

pers suit, 172. 
Titus Andronicus, Play of, 15'J 

n. 5. 
Tobacco-stopper, 230 and n. 5. 
Toe, quality in the, 144, n. 2. 
Toledo-blades, 18 and n. 4. 
Tollutation, meaning of the wordg 

43, n. 4. 
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Tom!iii80ii, Judge, his speech to 
the sheriffs, 26, n. 6. 

Tom Po, a name for a spectre, 316, 
n. 4. 

Tooth-ache, charms for the, 223 
and n. 3. 

Tottipottimoy, 190 and n* 3. 

Toy, John, Life, ii. 

Treason, punishments for» 391, 
n. 1. 

Trees, diseases of, 264. 

Trepanners, 303. 

Triers, 123; office of the, 123, n. 
3 ; called Cromwell's Inquisition, 
124, n. 1. 

Trigons, the, 250 and n. 4. 

Trismegistus, 238 and n. 5 ; 
239. 

Trojan mare, 346 and n. 5. 

Trout, caught with a single hair, 
211 and n. 1. 

Trover, action of, 418 and n. 2. 

Truckle-bed, 119 and n. 4 ; 174 
and n. 1 . 

TruUa, beloTed by Magnano, 56 
and n. 5 ; her valour, 57 ; res- 
cues the bear, 90 ; attacks Hu- 
dibras. 111 ; takes him prisoner, 
113; (inrants him quarter, 115; 
protects him from the rabble, 
116; her triumphal procession, 
117; commits Ralpho and Hu- 
dibras to the stocks, 1 18. 

Trustees, unsanctified, 330 and 
n. 1. 

Truth, revealed to the perfect, 82, 
n. 1 ; Time's daughter, 239 and 
n.4; 240, n. 1. 

Tully, 172 and n. 4. 

Turks, their personal appearance, 
52, n. 2. 

Tutbury, custom of bull-running 
at, 47, n. 4. 

Tyburn, executions at, 63, n. 6. 

Tyrian petticoat, 200, n. 3. 

Urine, a medium of detecting dis- 
eases, 225, n. 4. 

Uses, in sermons, 330 and n. 6. 

Usher, 139 ; meaning of the term, 
139, n. 5. 



Utlegation, 321 and n. 5 
Uxbridge^ treaty of, 378 and n. 2. 

Vagrants, ordered to be whipped, 

166, n. 1. 
Van and rear, 142, n. 4. 
Van Helmont, 172 and n. 4. 
Varlets - des - chambres, 151 and 

n. 4. 
Vaughan, Dr, his discourse on the 

condition of man, 26, n. 1. 
Vehicles, heavenly, 446 and n. 1. 
Velis et remis, omnibus nervis, 67 

and n. 1. 
Venables and Pen, their expedition 

against the Spaniards, 408, n. 4. 
Venice, Dukes of, marry the sea, 

202 and n. 2. 
Veni, vidi, vici, 110 and n. 1. 
Venus, the goddess of love, 233 and 

n. 2. 
Ver^ adeptus, 26. 
Vermin, 326 and n. 3. 
VertaguSf a dog so called, 98, 

n. 5. 
Vespasian, daubed with dirt, 207 

and n. 4. 
Vessel, 285 and n. 3. 
Vickars, John, 30 and n. 1. 
Victories, pretended thanksgivings 

for, 405 and n. 4. 
Victuallers and vintners, fines im- 
posed on, 416 and n. 5. 
Vies, the proud, 62 and n. 2. 
Villains, 289 and n. 3. 
Vinegar, eels in, 225 and n. 1. 
Virgins, •buried alive, 151, n. 1. 
Virtue, said to be a body, 173 and 

n. 1, 2 ; and Honour, the temple 

of, 165 and n. 3. 
Vis. franc, pledge, 185 and n. 4. 
Vitilitigation, 128 and n. 4. 
Vizard-bead, 304 and n. 5. 
Vizard-masks, 294 and n. 3. 
Vultures, opinion respecting, 211 

and n. 5. 

Wait, Simon, a tinker, 55, n. 3; 

his skill, 56 and n. 2. 
Walker's History of Independenc]^ 

^n. 4; 70, n.4; 96» n. 1. 
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Waller, his poem oi SacchariBsa, 

159, n. 3. 
Wftiler, Sir WUliam, defeat of, 62, 

n. 2 ; 405, n. 4. 
Walnut-shell, fire spit out of a, 223 

and n. 5. 
Walton, Izaak, poem quoted, 84, 

n. 2. 
War, civil, subverts the order of 

thing?<, 240, n. 2; creating and 

making of, 360 and n. 3; the 

modern way of, 407 and n. 1. 
Warburton, Binhop, 132, n. 2. 
Warmestry, afterwards Dean of 

Worcester, Life, ii. 
Warts, charmed away, 223 and 

n. 2. 
Watches, pendulums to, 284 and 

n. 2. 
Water, objecta reflected in^ 270 and 

n. 1. 
Water-rat, 408 and n. 2. 
Wedlock, without love, 147 and n. 3. 
Welkin, 137 and n. 5. 
Wesley, Samuel, lines by, Life, 

XV. 

Westminster Abbey, monument to 
the memory of Butler in. Life, 
xiv. 

Whachuip, SidrophePs zany, cha- 
racter of, 225 and n. 2 ; 227, 231, 
232, 233, 253, n. 4 ; 254, 256, 
258 259. 

Whale, 230 ; with legs, 230, n. 6. 

Whetstones, 138 ; meaning of the 
term, 138, n. 2. 

Whifflers, 198 and n. 3, 

Whimsied chariots, 264, n. 4. 

Whinyard, signifies a sword, 102, 
n. 3 ; 103. 

Whipping, virtue's governess, 165 
and n. 5. 

Whipping-post, described, 83 and 
n. 2. 

Whitehall, cabal at, 347, n. 2. 

White- pot, 16. 

White, Thomas, 172 and n. 4. 

Whittington, legend of, 352 and 
n. 2. 

Whore of Babylon, VII voA u. 1 \ 
355 and n. 4* 



Widgeon, or Pigeon, 14, n. I. 

Widow, the, beloved by Hudibni, 
96; conjectures respecting, 96; i 
is informed of the Knight's cap- 
tivity, 139; sets out to visit him, 
139; her conference with him, 
142; recommends hanging, or i 
drowning, 153 ; ridicules iove- >| 
compliments, 157 ; eulogizes 
whipping, 165 ; releases Hudibras 
on terms, 169 ; is visited by Hu- 
dibras, 274 ; her interview with 
him, 275 ; exposes his falsehood, 
283; ridicules matrimony, 287, 
302 ; treats him with a masquer- 
ade of devils, 306 ; receives an 
epistle from the Knight, 424; her 
answer, 436. 

Widows, Indian, burnt on the fiine- 
ral piles of their husbands, 290 
and n. 3. 

Wight, Isle of, negotiation in the^ 
377, n. 5. 

Wind, in hypocondres pent, 244 
and n. 2. 

Windore, or window, 50 ; 151 and 
n. 6 ; 188. 

Wines, working of, 146 and n. 4. 

Witches, said to ride upon broom- 
sticks, 89, n. 4 ; 283 and n. 1: 
their prayers said backwards, 96 
and n. 2 ; drawing blood oi^ W 
and n. 1 ; thrown in water» 154, 
n. 2; make pictures to destroy, 
186, n. 3 ; of Lapland, sell bottled 
air, 187 and n. 3 ; persecntion o( 
215 and n. 5 ; execution of^ 816 
and n. 2 ; ghost of one, 282 and 
n. 1 ; crony, 309 and n. 3. 

Wither, George, a party writer, 30, 
n. 1. 

Withers, a puritanical officer, 21 7| 
n. 5. 

Witnesses, winding up of, 188 and 
n. 1 ; hireling, 422, n. 2. 

Wives, a dose of, 252 and n. 1. 

Wizards, on consulting, 211 and 
n. 3. 

Woman, piety and energy of^ 203, 
n. 3. 
\'^q»xsmbs^^\,Vqxv!is& ^C^^aS and n. 



a imectiDg, 298 uid 

n. 2 1 iriU of, 339 (tod n. 4 ; in- 

fluenca af, 446 uid n. 2. 
Wooditock, tceaty with ths Devil 

■t, 217 nnd a. 4. 
Worceatet'B CeDturr of loveniions 

buterad, 395, n. 3. 
Worda of aecond-lkand intenliun, 



Wiighl'B GloBUiy, 137 



Wjcherley, Mr, Life, u. 
Xerieg, whipped the sea. 



Zany, 225 ; a buffoon, 225, n. 2. 
Zodiac -CDDStellatioiu, 350 and n. 2. 
ZoToaixei, 239, and n. 1 ; doclriiw 
of, 327 und n. 2. 
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HAUFF'S Tales. The C^aravan— The 
Sheikh of Alexandria — The Inn in the 
Spessart. Translated by Prof. S. Mendel. 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 3 vols. 

Vol. I.— Twice-told Tales, and the Snow 
Image. 

VoL II. — Scarlet Letter, and the House 
with Seven Grables. 

Vol. III.— Transformation, and Blithe* 
dale Romance. 

HAZLTTTS (W.) Works. 7 vols. 
Table-Talk. 

The Uteratnre of the Age of 

Elizabeth and (Characters of Shakespeare's 
Plays. 

English Poets and English Comie 

Writers. 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions on 

Books, Men, and Things. 

•^— Ronnd Table. Omversations of 
James Northcote, R.A. ; Characteristics. 

Sketches and Essays, and Winter- 
slow. 

Spirit of the Age: or, (^tem- 
porary Portraits. New £dition, by W. 
Carew Hazlitt. 

HEINE'S Poems. Translated in the 
original Metres, with Life by £. A. Bow- 
ring, C.B. 

^— Travel-Piotnres. The Tour in the 
Harz, Nordemey, and Book of Ideas, to- 

f ether with the Romantic School. Trans, 
y F. Storr. With Maps and Appendices. 

HOFFMANN'S Works. The Serapion 
Brethren. Vol. I. Trans, by Lt.-Cbl. 
Ewing. \VoU //. in tht frtu. 

HOOPER'S (Q.) Waterloo: The 

Downfall of the First Napoleon : a His- 
tory of the Campaign of 18x5. By Creorge 
Hooper. With Maps and Plans. New 
Edition, revised. 



BOHirS LIBRARIES. 



HUGO'S (Vlotwr) Dramatlo Work*. 

Hernani-RuyBUf-TheKing'sDiYemoo. 
Translated by Mrs. Newtoa Crosland and 
F. L. Sloos. 
— Poemij chiefly Lyrical. Collected by 
H. L. Williams. 

HUNGAKT: Iti Hlitory and Revo- 

hition, with Memoir of Kossotb. Portrait. 

BUTOHINSON (Oolonel). Memoirs 
of. By his Widow, with her Autobio- 
graphjri and the Siege of Lathom House. 
PoctraiL 

IRVINa'S (WMhlngton) Complete 

Works. 15 vols. 
— — Life and Letters. By his Nephew, 

Pierre £. Irving. With Index and a 

Portirut. a vols. 

JAMES'S (G. P. R.) Llf\B of RichArd 

Coenr de Lion. Portraits of Richard and 
Philip Augustas, a vols. 
•^— Lonls JLlV. Portraits, a vols. 

JAMESON (Mrs.) ShAkespeare's 
Heroines. Characteristics of Women. By 
Mrs. Jameson. 

JEAN PAUL.— ^M RichUr. 

JOHNSON'S Lives of the Poets. 

Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. Alexander 
Napier. And an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Hales, M.A. 3 vols. 

J0V80N (Ben). Vo^mM oU— Set Greene, 

JOSEPHUS (FlAvlas)|The Works of. 

Whiston's Translation. Revised by Rev. 
A. R. Shillet«), M.A. With Topographical 
and Geographical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 

JUNIUS' S Letters. With Woodfall's 
Notes. An Essay on the Authorship. Fac- 
similes of Handwriting, a vols. 

LA FONTAINE'S Fables. In English 
Verse, with Essay on the Fabulists. By 
Elizur Wright. 

LAMARTINE'S The Girondists; or 

Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of the 
French Revolution. Trans, by H. T. 
Ryde. Portraits of Robespierre, Madame 
Roland, and CHiarlotte 0>rday. 3 vols. 

-— The Restoration of Monarehy 

b France (a Seanel to The CHrondists). 
5 Portraits. 4 voU. 

-— The French Revolntlon of 1848. 

Portraits. 

LAMB'S (Charles) Ella and "<*^**ft. 

Comp\t!i9 Edition. Portrait. 



LAMB'S (Charles) Speelmens of 

English Dramatic Poets of the time of 
Elisabeth. With Notes and the Sztacts 
from the <3arrick Plays. 

^— Talfonrd's Letters of GharlM 
Lamb. New BditioD, by W* Carev 
Hadttt. a vob. 

LANZI*8 Hlstorj of Fainting Is 

Italy, from the Period of the Revival of 
the Fine ArU to the End of the x8th 
Century. With Memoir and Portraits. 
Trans, by T. Roscoe. 3 vols. 

LAPPENBERG'S England under the 

' Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans, by B. Thorpe, 
F.S.A. 8 vols. 

LBSSING*S Dramatlo Works. Com* 
plete. By E. BelL M.A. Widi Memoir 
by H. Zimmem. FortraiL a vols. 

— — Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, and 

Representation of Death by the Andents. 
Trans, by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmem. Frontispiece. 

LOCKE'S PhUosophlcal "Worksi coo- 
taining Himian Understanding.O>ntroversy 
with Buho» of Worcester, Malelnuiclie's 
Opinions, Natural Fhilosof^y, Reading 
and Study. With Introduction, Analyss, 
and Notes, by J. A. St. John. Portrut 
a vols. 

^— Ufe and Letters, with Extracts firoa 
his Omunon-place Books. By Lord King- 

LOOKHART (J. G.H^m Bums. 

LUTHER'S Table-Talk. Tk»ns. by W. 
Hazlitt With life by A. Chahners, and 
Luthbr's Catbchism. PortiMt aftei 
Cranach. 

Antoblography.— ^«# MicJUUt 

BIACHIAVELLI'S mstory of Flo- 
rence, Thb Pkinob, Savooarda, Historicsl 
Tracts, and Memoir. Portrait. 

BIARLOWE. Poems ot,—Seg Greene. 

BlARTINEAirs (Harriet) History 

of England (bduding History of the Peace) 
from X800-X846. 5 vols. 

MENZEL'S Hlstorj of Oermanyf 

from the Earliest Period to the Crimean 
War. Portraits. 3 vols. 

MICHELET'S Autobiography of 

Lather. Trans, by W. Hazlitf. With 
Notes. 

The French Revolution to tha 

Fhght of the King in 1791. Frontispiece. 

MIGNET'S The French Revolntloiii 

from 1789 to 18x4. Portrait of NapoleoOt 



STANDARD LIBRARY. 



MHaTOlTS ProM Works. With Pre- 
fSace, Preliminary Remarks by J. A. St. 
John, and Index. 5 toIs. Portraits. 



— Poetical Worki. 

Engravings. 2 vols. 



With X20 Wood 



MITFORD'S (BflM) Onr Village. 
Sk^ches of Rural Character and Scenery. 
3 Engravings, a vols. 

MOLIERE'8 Dramatle Worki. In 

English Prose, by C. H. Wall. With a 
Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. 

' It is not too much to say that we have 
here probably as ^ood a translation of 
Moli^e as can be given.' — Academy, 

MONTAGU. Letters and Works of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Lord 
Whamdiffe^s Third Edition. Edited by 
W. Moy Thomas. New and revised 
edition. With steel plates, a vols. $«. 
each. 

MONTESQUIEn'S Spirit of Laws. 

Revised Edition, with D'Alembert's Analy* 
sis, Notes, smd Memoir. 3 vols. 



(Dr. A.) History of the 

Christian Rehgion and Church. Trans, by 
J. Torrey. With Short Memoir, zo vols. 

Life of Jesns Christ, in its EOs- 

torical Connexion and Development. 

— The Planting and Training of 

the Christian Church by the Apostles. 
With the Antignosticus, or Spirit of Ter- 
tullian. Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 3 vols. 

Lectures on the EOstory of 

Christian Dogmas. Trans, by J. £. Ry- 
land, a vols. 

-»- Memorials of Christian Ufis in 

the Early and Middle Ages; including 
Light in Dark Places. Trans, by J. £. 
Ryland. 

NORTH'S Lives of the Right Hon. 

Francis North, Baron Guildford, the Hon. 
Sir Dudley North, and the Hon. and Rev. 
Dr. John North. By the Hon. Roeer 
North. Edited by A. Jessopp, D.D. With 
3 Portraits. 3 vols. 3; . tid. each. 

* Lovers of ^ood literature will rejoice at 
the appearance of a new, handy, and com- 
plete edition of so justly famous a book, 
and will congratulate themselves that it 
has found so competent and skilful an 
editor as Dr. Jessopp.' — Times. 

OCKLET (S.) History of the Sara- 
cens and their Conquests in S]rria^ Persia, 
and Eg3^t. Comprising the Lives of 
Mohammed and his Successors to the 
Death of Abdahnelik, the Eleventh Caliph. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Portrait of Mo- 
hammed. 

PASCAL'S Thoughts. Translated from 
the Text of M. Auguste Molinier by 
C. Kegan Paul. 3rd edition. 



I PERCY'S Reliqnes of Aneient Eng- 
lish Poetry, consisting of Ballads, Songs, 
and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, widi. 
some few of later date. With Essay on 
Ancient Minstrels, and Glossary. 3 vols. 

PHHJP DE COMMINES. Memoirs 

of. Containing the Histories of Louis XI. 
and Charles VIII., and Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. With the History of 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes. Trans- 
lated, with a Life and Notes, by A. R. 
Scoble. Portraits, a vols. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Translated, with. 
Notes and Life^ by A. Stewart, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge,, 
and G. Long, M.A. 4 vols. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Seleetions 

from One Htmdred Poets, from X776 to 
1876.^ With Introductory Review, and 
Specimens of Negro Melody, by W. J. 
Lmton. Portrait of W. Whitman. 

RACINE'S (Jean) Dramatio Works- 

A metrical English version, with Bio- 
eraphical notice. By R. Bruce Boswell,. 
Sl.A. Oxon. a vols. 



(L.) EOstory of the Popesi 

their Church and State, and their Conflicta- 
with Protestantism in the z6th and z^th. 
Centuries. Trans, by E. Foster. Portraits. - 
3 vols. 
— History of Servifu Trans, by Mrs. 
Kerr. To which is added. The Slave Pro- 
vinces of Turkey, by Cyprien Robert. 



the Latin and Ten- 

X494-X5X4. Trans. ^ bv 



^— History of 

tonic Nations. 

P. A. Ashworth, trsinslator of Dr. GneistV 

'History of the English Constitution.' 

REUMONT (Alfred de).— ^^^ Carqfat, 

REYNOLDS' (Sir J.) Literary Works.. 

With Memoir and Remarks by H. W. 
Beechy. a vols. 

RICHTER (Jean Panl). Leyana, 
a Treatise on Education ; together with the- 
Autobiography, and a short Memoir. 

^— Flower. Fmit, and Thorn Pieoesy, 

or the Wedded Life, Death, and Marriage 

of Siebenkaes. Translated by Alex. Ewing. 

The only complete English translation. 

ROSCOE'S CW.) Ufis Of Leo X^ .with. 
Notes, Historical Documents, and Disser* 
tation on Lucretia Borgia. 3 Portraits, 
a vols. 

— — Lorenzo de* Medici, called 'The 
Magnificent,' with Cojnnight Notes, 
Poems, Letters, &c. With MenuMr oT 
Roscoe and Portrait of Lorenzo. 

RUSSIAi History of, ftrom tha« 

earliest Period to the Crimean War. 1^ 
W. K. Kelly. 3 Portraits, a vols. 
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BOHirS LIBRARIES. 



•SCHILLER'S Works. 7 vols. 

Vol. I.—HistorvoftheThirtyYean'Wtf. 
Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. Portrsdt. 

Vol. Il.~HistoiT of the Rerolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of Counts Egmont 
and Horn, the Siege of Antwerp, and the 
Disturbance of France preceding the Reign 
of H«iry IV. Translated by Rer. A. J. W. 
Morrison and L. Dora Schmitz. 

VoL III.— Don Carlos. R. IX Boylan 
—Mary Stnart. Mellish — Maid of Or* 
leans. Anna Swanwick — Bride of Mes- 
.•sina. A. Lodge, M.A. Together with the 
Use of the Qionis in Tragedy (a sh(Mt 
Esnty). Engravings. 

These Dramas are all translated in metre. 

Vol. IV. — Robbers — Fiesco — Love and 
■Intri^e — Demetrius— Ghost Seer — Sport 
<)£ Divinity. 

The Dramas in this volume are in prose. 

Vol. v.— Poems. £. A. Bowrins, C.B. 

Vol. VI.— Essays, iCsthetical and Philo- 
sophical, including the Dissertation on the 
Cranexion between the Animal and Spiri- 
tual in Man. 

Vol. VII. — Wallenstein's Camp. J. 
Churchill. — Piccolomini and Death of 
WaUenstein. S. T. Coleridge.— William 
Tell. Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B.,LL.D. 



and GOETHE. Cerre- 

spondence between, from a.d. x794-x8os. 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitr. s vols. 



of Life 



Leotnrot on the 
Philosophy of Life and the Philosophy of 
Language. Trans, by A. J. W. Morrison. 

— The History of Uteratore, Ancient 

and Modem. 

— The Philosophy of History. With 
Memoir and Portrait. Trans, by J. B. 
Robertson. 

— Modem Historyt with the Lectures 
entitled Caesar and Alexander, and The 
Beginning of otur History. Translated by 
L. Purcen and R. H. Whitelock. 

^-^JEsthetic and Misoellaneons 

Works, containing Letters on Christian 
Art, Essay on Gothic Architecture, Re- 
marks on the Romance Poetry of the Mid- 
dle A^es. on Shakspeare, the Limits of the 
Beautiful, and on the Language and Wis- 
dom of the Indians. By E. J. Millington. 

4GHLEOEL (A. W.) Dramatic Art 
and Literature. By J. Black. With Me- 
moir by Rev. A. J. W. Morrison. Portrait. 

SCHUMANN (Robert), His Life and 
Works. By A. Reissmann. Trans, by 
A. L. Alger. 

^— Early Letters. Translated by May 
Herbert. With Preface by Sir G. Grove. 



B'S Dramatie Art. 

The Hibtory and Character of Shakspeare's 
Plays. By Dr. H. Ulrid. Trans, by L. 
DoM Schmitx, a vols. 



SHAKESPEARE (WiUiam). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Translated by L.Dora Schmitz. 51. 

SHERIDAITS Dramatic Works. With 
Memoir. Portrait (after Reynolds). 

8ISMONDFS History of the Liters. 

ture of the South of Eurq;>e. Trans, by 
T. Roscoe. Portraits, a vols. 

SMITHS (Adam) Theory of Moral 

Sentiments ; with Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages, and Critical Memoir 
by Dugald Stewart. 

Sii Economic Library, 

SMYTH'S (FrofiBssor) Leotnres on 

Modem History ; from ue Irrujption of Uie 
Northern Nations to the close oiUie Ameri- 
can Revolution, a vols. 

Lectnres on the French Revolii- 

tion. With Index, a vols. 

SOUTHET.— 6"^ Cotv^t WetUy^ miuI 
{Illustrated Library) Nelson, 

STURM'S Morning Commuiinn 

with God, or Devotional Meditations for 
Every Day. Trans, by W. Johnstone, M.A 

SULLT. Memoirs of the Dnke of| 

Prime Minister to Henry the Great. With 
Notes and Historical Introduction. 4 Por- 
traits. 4 vols. 

TAYLOR'S (Bishop Jeremy) Holy 
Living and Dying, with Prayers, contain* 
ing the Whole Duty of a Christian and the 
parts of Devotion fitted to all Occasbas. 
Portrait. 

TEN 'BKEBnL.—See Brink. 

THIERRY'S Conquest of England by 

the Normans; its Causes, and its Conse* 
quences in England and the Continent. 
By W. Hazlitt. With short Memoir, a Por- 
traits, a vols. 

ULRICI (Jir,y~See Shakespeare, 

▼ASARI. Lives of the most Eminent 

Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. By 
Mrs. J. Foster, with selected Notes. Por- 
trait. 6 vols.. Vol. VI. being an additional 
Volume of Notes by Dr. J. P. Richter. 

▼OLTAIRE'S Tales. Translated by 
R. B. Boswell. Vol. I., containing ' Ba- 
bouc,' Memnon, Candide, L'lng^nu, and 
other Tales. 

WERNER'S Templars in Cypms. 
Trans, by £. A. M. Lewis. 

WESLEY, the Life of, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methoaism. By Robert 
Southey. Portrait. 5x. 

WHEATLEY. A Rational lUastra- 

tion of the Book of Conunon Prayer. 

YOUNG (Arthur) Travels in France. 
Edited liy Miss Betham Edwards. With 
a Portrait. 



HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARIES. 



HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 

22 Volumes at 5^. each, (52. ioj. per set.) 



BVELTITS Diary and Correspond- 

dence, with the PnYate Coirespondence of 
Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
between Sir Edward Hyde (Earl of Claren> 
don) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from 
the Original MSS. by W. Bray, F.A.S. 

LTob. 45 Engravings (after Vandyke, 
dy, Kndler, and Jamieson, &c.). 

N.B. — ^This edition contains 130 letters 
from Evelyn and his wife, printed b^ per* 
mission, and contained in no other edition. 

PEPT8' Diary and Correspondence. 

With life and Notes, by Lord Braybrooke. 
With Appendix containing additional 
Letters and Index. 4 vols., with 31 En- 
gravii^ (after Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, 
Holbein, Kneller, &c.). 

N.B. — This is a reprint of Lord Bray- 
brooke's fourth and last edition, containing 
all his latest notes and corrections, the 
copyright of the publishers. 



JESSE'S Memoirs of the Court of 

England under the Stuarts, including tho 
Protectorate. 3 vols. Witn Index and 4a 
Portraits (after Vandyke, Lely, &c.). 

Memoirs of the Pretenders and 

their Adherents. 6 Portraits. 

NU GENT'S (Lord) Memorials of 

Hampden, his Party and Times. With 
Memoir. xa Portraiu (after Vandyke 

and others). 

STRICKLAND'S (Agnes) Lives of the 

8ueens of England from the Norman 
onquest. From authentic Documents, 
public and private. 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 

LifB of Mary Queen of Scots. 

a Portraits, s vols. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With 2 Portraits.' 



PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

17 Vols, at $s, eachf excepting those marked othermse, (3/. 191. per set,) 



BACOITS Novum Organum and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. With Notes by 
J. Devey, M.A. 



A Handbook of the History 

of Philosophy, for the use of Students. 
By E. Belfort Bax, Editor of Kant's 
' Prolegomena.' 

COMTE'S Philosophy of the Sciences. 

An Exposition of the Principles of the 
Cours de PkOoMMie PonHve, By G. H. 
Lewes, Author of ' The Life of Goethe.' 

DRAPER (Dr. J. W.) A History of 

the Intellectual Development of Europe, 
a v(ds. 

HEGEL'S Philosophy of History. By 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

KANT'S Critique of Pure Reason. 

By J. M. D. Meiklejoha. 
— Froleffomena and Metaphysical 

Foundations of Natural Science, with Bio- 
nraphy and Memoir by E. Belfort Bax. 
Portrait. 



LOGIC, or the Science of Inference. 

A Popular Manual. By J. Devey. 

MILLER (ProfBSSor). EOstory Philo- 
sophically Illustrated, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
With Memoir. 4 vols. 3^. td, each. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Fourfold 

Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, 
and on the Will in Nature. Trans, from 
the (German. 

Essays. Selected and Translated by 

E. Belfort Bax. 

SPINOZA'S Chief Works. Trans, with 
Introduction by R. H. M. Eiwes. a vols. 

Vol. I.— Tractatus Theologico-PoGtiatt 
—Political Treatise. 

Vol. II.— Improvement of the Under- 
standing— Ethics— Letters. 
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BOB/rS LIBRARIES. 



THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

1$ Vols, at 5 J. each {except Chillingworth^ 3J. 6^.). (3^» IJJ* 6d. per set.) 



Introdnctlon to the Old 

Testament. By Friedrich Bleek. Trans, 
under ^e supervision of Rev. £. VenaUes, 
Residentiary Canon of Lincoln* a vols. 



CHILZJNGWORTH'S 

Protestants. 3f . 6d, 



ReUs^on of 



BUSEBinS. Eooleslastloal History 
of Eosebias Pamphilus, Bishop of CasRarea. 
Thms. by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. ^th 
Notes, Life, and Chronological Tables. 

EYAGRIUS. History of the Clmroli. 

HARDWICK. History of the Artloles 

of Religion ; to which is added a Soies of 
Documents fnm. a.d. 1536 to a.i>. 16x5. 
Ed. by Rev. F. Proctor. 

HENRY'S (Matthew) Exposition of 

the Book of Psalms. Numerous Woodcuts. 

PEARSON (John, D.D.) Exposition 

of the Creed. Edit, by E. Walford, M.A. 
^th Notes, Analysis, and Indexes. 



PHILO-JnDJEns, Works of. TIm 

Contemporary of Tost^ns. Trans, by 
C. D. Vonge. 4 vols. 

FHILOSTORGIUS. Ecoleriastleel 

History oU^See StMumun, 

SOCRATES' Ecolesiastioal Historyi 

Comprising a History of the Church from 
Constantine, a.d. 305. to the 38th year of 
Theodosius II. Witk Short Account of 
the Author, and selected Notes. 

SOZOMEN'S Ecolesiastioal History. 

A.D. 3a4-44o« With Notes, Prefatory Re* 
marks by Valesius, and Short Memoir. 
Together with the Eccx.bsiastical Bis- 
tort OP Philostorgius, as epitomised by 
Photius. Trans, by Rev. £.lWUford,MUL 
With Notes and brief Life. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. His. 
tories of the Church from a.d. 33a to the 
Death of Theodore of Mopsuestia, a.d. 

ia7 ; and from a.d. 431 to A.D. 544. With 
iemoirs. 



'S (KjKtl) Chronological 

S3mopsis of the Four Gospels. Trans, by 
Rev. Can(Ki Venables. 



ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

35 Vois, at SJ. each. (8/. i^.pertet.) 
arROMTGT.E Cm nvt'RnivTnT.'ea « 



ANGL049AXON CHRONICLE. — .9^ 

Bedg, 

ASSER'S Life of Alfi:ed.~.Sf # ^<:;r O, E, 
Chronicles, 

BEDE'S rVenerable) Ecclesiastical 

Histwy en* England. Together with the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicls. With Notes, 
Short Life, Analysis, and Map. Edit, by 
J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 

BOETUIUS'S Consolation of Philo- 

. spphy. Kine Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Ver- 
sion of. Witn an English Translation on 
opposite pages. Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. To 
which !s added the Anglo-Saxon Version <^ 
the Mbtrbs op Bobthius, with a free 
Translation by Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L. 

BRAND'S Popular Antiquities of 

England, Scotland, and Ireland. Illus- 
trating the Origin of our Vulgar and Pro- 
vindal Customs, Ceremonies, and Super- 
stitions. By Sir Henry Ellis, K.H. , F. K. S. 
Frontispiece. 3 vols. 



CHRONICLES of the CRUSADES. 

Contemporary Narratives of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, by Richard of Devizes and Geof- 
frey de Vinsauf ; and of the Crusade at 
Samt Louis, by Lord John de Joinville. 
With Short Notes. Illuminated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 

DYER'S (T. F. T.) British Fopnlar 

Customs, Present and Past. An Account 
of the various Games and Customs asso- 
ciated with different Days of the Year in 
the British Isles, arranged according to the 
Calendar. By the Rev. T. F. Thiseltos 
Dyer, M.A. 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINB. 

Comprising the Narratives of Arcnlf, 




abridged. WiUi Introduction and Notes 
by Thomas Wright Map of Jerusalem. 



ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 
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BLUB (O.) Specimens of Early En. 
fl^ish Metricsd Ronumces, relating to 
Arthnr, Merlin, Guy of Warwick, Richard 
Coeor de Lion, Cluurlemagne, Roland, &c. 
&c. With Historical Introduction by J. O. 
Halliwell, F.R.S. lUummated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 



Chronicle ot,—Set 
Six O. E, ChromcUs. 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle, with the Two Continuations : 
comprising Annals of English History 
from the J>«>arture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Trans., with Notes, 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle of. — See Six O. E, CkronicUs, 

GESTA ROMANORXTM, or Enter. 

taining Moral Stories invented by the 
M<mks. Trans, with Notes by the Rev. 
Charles Swan. Edit, by W. Hooper, M.A. 

OILDAS. Chronicle ot,—Se* Six O, E, 

CkronicUs* 

OIRAIJ>nS CAMBRENSIS' Histori- 
cal Works. Containing Topography of 
Ireland, and History of the Conquest of 
Ireland, bv Th. Forester, M.A. Itinerary 
through Wales, and Description of Wales, 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare. 

HENRY OF HUNTINODON'S His- 
tory of the English, from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Accession of Henry II. ; 
with the Acts of King Stephen, and the 
Letter to Walter. By T. Forester, M.A. 
Frontispiece from an old MS. 

INGULFH'S Chronicles of the Abbey 

of Croyland, with the Continuation by 
Peter of Blois and others. Trans, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 

KEIGHTLEY'S (Thomas) Fairy sty. 

thology, illustrative of the Romance and 
Superstition of Various Countries. Frontis- 
piece by Cruikshank. 

LEFSIUS'S Letters tram Egypt, 

Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai ; to 
which are added, Extracts from his 
Chronology of the Egyptians, with refer- 
ence to the Exodus of the Israelites. By 
L. and J. B. Homer. Maps and Coloured 
View of Mount BarkaL 

MALLET'S Northern Antiquities, or 

an Historical Account of the Manners, 
Customs, Religions, and Literature of the 
Ancient Scandmavians. Trans, by Bishop 
Percy. With Translation of the Prosb 



Edda, and Notes by J. A. Blackwell. 
Also an Abstract of the * Eyrbyggia Saga ' 
by Sir Walter Scott With Glossary 
sod Coloured Frontispiece. 



MARCO POLO'S Travels; with Notes 
and Introduction. Edit, by T. Wright. 

BLATTHEW FARIS'S English His- 
tory, from lar; to 1273. By Rev. J. A, 
Giles, D.C.L. with Frontispiece. 3 vols.— 
Su oho Roger of Wttuiovtr, 

BIATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers of History, es]^ially such as ie» 
late to the affairs of Britain, from the be- 
ginninz of the World to a.d. 1307. By 
U. D. Yonge. a vols. 

NENNIUS. Chronicle of,— Sto Six 
O. E. Chronicles, 

ORDERICnsVITALIS' Ecclesiastical 

History of England and Normandy. With 
Notes, Introduction of Guizot, and the 
Critical Notice of M. DeliUe, by T. 
Forester, M.A. To which is added tfie 
Chronicle OP St. EvRouLT. Widh Gene- 
ral and Chronological Indexes. 4 vols. 

PAULFS (Dr. R.) Life of Alfired th« 

Great To which is appended Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon Version of Orosius. \nth 
literal Translation interpaged. Notes, and 
an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Glossary, 
by B. Thorpe. Frontispiece. 

RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle of. — See Six O, E, ChroMicles, ' 

ROGER DE'HOVEDEN'S Annals of 

English Historv, comprising the Histoxy 
of England and of other Cotmtries of Eu- 
rope from A.D. 73a to A.D. xaoz. Widi 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. a vols. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER'S Flowers 

of History, comprising the History of 
England from the Descent of the Saxons to 
A.D. 1335, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. With Notes and Index by J. A« 
Giles, D.C.L. a vols. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES : 

viz., Asser's Life of Alfred and the Chrooi- 
cles of Ethelwerd, Gildas. Nennius, Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and Richard of Ciren- 
cester. Edit., with Notes, by J. A. Giies» 
D.C.L. Portrait of Alfred. 

WILLIAM OF MALMESBURTV 

Chronicle of the Kings of England, from 
the Earliest Period to Kmg Stephen. By 
Rev. J. Sharpe. With Notes by J. A. 
(^es, D.C.L. Frontispiece. 

TULE-TIDE STORIES. A CoUection 
of Scandinavian and North-German Popu- 
lar Tides and Traditions, from the Swedish, 
Danish, and German. Edit, by B . Thorpe. 
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BOHirS LIBRARIES. 



ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

78 Vols, at $1. eachf excepting those marked otherwise, (19/. 7j. 6d. per set,) 



ALLEN'S (Joavpli) R*N.) BattlM of 
the British Navy. Revised edition, with 
Indexes of Names and Events, and 57 Por- 
traits and Plans, a vols. 

ANDERSEN'S Danish Fairy Tales. 

By Caroline Peachey. With Short Life 
and Z30 Wood En^^vings. 

ARIOSTO'S Orlando Fnrioio. In 

English Verse b^r W. S. Rose. With Notes 
and Short Memoir. Portrait after Titian, 
and 24 Steel Engravings, a vols. 

BECHSTEIN'S Cage and Chamber 
Birds : their Natural History, Habits, &c. 
Together with Sweet's British War- 
BLBRS. 43 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 

BONOMI'S Nineveh and its Palaces. 

The Discoveries of Botta and Lavard 
apjoJied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. 
7 Plates and 394 Woodcuts. 

BUTLER'S Hudihras, with Variomm 
Notes and Biography. Portrait and 38 
Illustrations. 

GATTERMOLE'S Evenings at Had- 

doo Hall. Romantic Tales of the Olden 
Times. With 24 Steel Engravings after 
Cattermole. 

GHINAy Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, with some account of Ava and 
the Burmese. Siam, and Anam. Map, and 
nearly zoo Illustrations. 

GRAIK'S (G. L.) Porsnit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illustrated bv 
Anecdotes and Memoirs. Numerous Wood- 
cut Portraits. 

CRUIKSHANK'S Three Courses and 
a Dessert ; comprising three Sets of Tales, 
West Country, Irish, and Legal ; and a 
MAange. With 50 Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank. 

^— Punch and Jndy. The Dialogue of 
the Puppet Show ; an Account of its Cn-igin, 
Ac. 34 Illustrations and Coloured Plates 
by Cruikshank. 

DAMTEjin Enslish Verse, by I. C.Wright, 
Jf.il. With Introduction and Memoir. 
Portrsdt and 34 Steel Engravings aStet 
Flaxman* 



DIDRON'S Christian Iconography; 

a History of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages. By the late A. N. Didron. Trans, 
by E. J. Millington, and completed, with 
Additions and Appendices, by Margaret 
Stokes, a vols. With numerous Illustrations. 

Vol. I. The History of the Nimbus, the 
Aureole, and the Glory; Representations 
of the Persons of the Trinity. 

Vol. II. The Trinity; Angels; Devils; 
The Soul ; The Christian Scheme. Appen* 
dices. 

DTER (Dr. T. H.) Pompeii : its BuDd- 
in^ and Antiouities. An Account of the 
Ci^, with full Description of the Remains 
and Recent Excavations, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. 
Nearly 300 Wood Engravings, Map, and 
Plan, ^s, 6d. 

Rome: History of the City, with 

Introduction on recent Excavations. 8 
Engravings, Frontispiece, and s Maps. 



GIL BLAS. The Adventures of. 

From the French of Lesage by Smollett 
24 Engravines after Smirke, and xo Etch- 
ings by Cruikshank. 6za pages. 6s, 



GRIMM'S Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, 
containing 4a Fairy Tales. By Ed^ 
Taylor. Numerous Woodcuts after Cruik- 
l^ismk and Ludwig Grimm. 3X. 6d, 



HOLBEIN'S Dance of Death and 

Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 Subjects, en- 

Saved in facsimile, with Introduction and 
escriptions by the late Francis Douce 
and Dr. Dibdin. 

INDIA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, from the Earliest Times, zoo 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 

JESSE'S Anecdotes of Dogs. With 
40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and 
others ; and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Cooper and Landseer. 

KING'S (C. W.) Natural History of 

'Pt^c\o>3LS Stones and Metals. Illustra- 



ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
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LODGEPS Portraiti of niiurtrioiui 

Personages of Great Britain, with Bio- 
sraphicad and Historical Memoirs. S40 
Portraits engraved^ on Steel, with the 
respective Biographies unabridged. Com- 
plete in 8 vols. 

LONGFELLO'VirS Poetical WorkSf 

indttding his Translations and Notes, ai 
full-page Woodcuts by Birket Foster ana 
others, and a Portrait. 

— Without the Illustrations, y. td. 

Prose Works. With x6 full-page 

Woodcuts by Birket Foster and others. 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) Entertaining Na- 
turalist. Popular Descriptions, Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of more than 500 Anim als. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 

MABRYAT8 (Capt., R.N.) Master- 
man Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Pacific* 
(Written for Young People.) With 93 
Woodcuts. 3X. td» 

— » Mission; or, Scenes In Aftrloa. 

(Written for Youn^ People.) Illustrated 
by Gilbert and Dalziel. 3^ . &/. 

^— Pirate and Three Cutters. (Writ- 
ten for Young People.) With a Memoir. 
8 Steel Engravings after Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A. 3J. 6tf. 

— — Prlvateersman. Adventures by Sea 
and Land One Hundred Years Ago. 
(Written for Young People.) 8 Steel En- 
gravings. 3X. 6^. 

Settlers 1*^ Canada. (Written for 

Young People xo Engravings by Gilbert 
and Dalziel. ^r. 6^. 

^— Poor Jack. (Written for Young 
People.) With x6 Illustrations after Clarsh 
son Stanfield, R.A. y,ftd, • 

BUdslilpman Easy. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 3J. td, 

Peter Simple. With 8 full-page Illus- 
trations. Small post 8vo. 3^ . 6d. 

MAJLWELL'B Victories of Welling- 
ton and the British Armies. Frontispiece 
and 4 Portraits. 

BSICHAEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL. 

Their Lives and Works. By Du^pa and 

guatrem^re de Quincy. Portraits and 
ngravings, including the Last Judgment, 
andCartoons. 

KUDIE'S History of British Birds. 
Revised by W. C. L. Martin. 53 Figures of 
Birds and 7 coloured Plates ot Eggs, 
a vols. 



NAVAL and MILITARY HEROES 

of Great Britain; a Record of British 
Valour on every Day in the year, firom 
IK^lliam the Conqueror to the Battle of 
Inkermann. By Major Johns, R.M., and 
Lieut. P. H. Nicolas, R.M. Indexes. 94 
Portraits after Holbein, Reynolds, &c 6s. 

NICOLINI'S History of the Jesuits : 

their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and De- 
signs. 8 Portraits. 

PETRARCH'S Sonnets, TrlnmphSi 

and other Poems, in English Verse. Widi 
Life by Thomas CampbelL Portrait and 
15 Steel Engravings. 

PICKERING'S History of the Races 

of Man, and their Geographical Distribu- 
tion; with An Analytical Synopsis or 
THB Natural History op Man. By Dr. 
Hall. Map of the World and z a coloured 
Plates. 

PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF 

Modem (veogn^hy on a Poi>ular Plan. 
Compiled from the best Authorities, EiM^Usk 
and Foreign, by H. G. Bohn. 150 Wood- 
cuts and 51 coloured Maps. 

Without tlic Maps, 3*. 6d. 

POPE'S Poetical Works, indnding 
Translations. Edit., with Notes, by R. 
Camithers. 9 vols. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 

Homer's niad, with Introdncttoa 

and Notes by Rev. J. S. Watson, MJL, 
With Flaxman's Designs. 

Homer's Odyssey, with the Battlb 

OP Frogs and Micb, Hymns, &&, by 
other translators including Chapman. In- 
troduction and Notes by J. S. Watson, 
M.A. With Flaxman's Designs. 

—— Life, including many of his Letters. 
By R. Carruthers. Numerous Illustrations. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, and 

other objects of Vertu. Comprising an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Bemai Col- 
lection, with die prices and names of the 
Possessors. Also an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an Engraved 
List of all Marks and Monograms. By 
H. G. Bohn. Numerous Woodcuts. 

With coloured Illustrations, xor. 6dm 

PROirrS (Father) Rellqnes. Edited 
b^ Rev. F. Mahony. Copyright edition. 
with the Authcnr's last corrections and 
additions, az Etchings by D. MacUse, 
R.A. Nearly 600 pages. 

RECREATIONS IN SHOOTINa. Witk 

some Account of the Game found in the 
British Isles, and Directionsfor the Manage- 
ment of Dog and Gun. By ' Craven.' 6t 
Woodcuts and 9 Steel Engravings after 
A. Cooper^ R.A. 
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XnMot Aroblteotnre. 
Tised by Rev. J. G. Wood, MJk. 
Woodcots. 



Ro- 

i86 



R0BIN80N CRUSOE. With Memoir of 
Defoe, 19 Steel Engravings and 74 Wood- 
cats after Stothard and Harvey. 

— Without the Engravings, v* <^ 

ROBIE IN THE NmSTEENTH OEN- 

tnry. An Account in 18x7 of the Rains zt 
the Ancient City, and Monuments of Modem 
Times. By Cf. A. Eaton. 34 Steel En- 
gravings, a vols. 

•HARPE (8.) The History of Egypt, 

from the Earliest Times till the Conquest 
by the Arabs, a.d. 640. a Maps ana up- 
wrards of 400 Woodcuts, a vols. 



Life of Nelion. With 
Additional Notes, Facsimiles of Nelson's 
Writine, Portraits, Plans, and 50 Engrav- 
ings, after Birket Foster, &c 

STARLING'S (MlM) Noble Deeds of 

Women; or, Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. With 14 Steel Por- 
traits. 

STUART and RE VETTV Antiquities 
of Athens, and other Monuments of Greece ; 
with Glossary of Terms used in Grecian 
Architecture. 71 Steel Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S Brltisli Warblers, sf.— .Sm 

Bechstiin, 



TASSOV Jearosalem Delivered. In 

English Spenserian Verse, with Life, by 
J. H. Wifien. With 8 Engravings and 84 
Woodcuts. 

WALKER'S Manlj' Ezerdses; con- 
taining Skating, Riding, Driving, Huntmg, 
Shootmg, Saihng, Rowing, Swimming, &c. 
44 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 

WALTON^ Complete An^lery or the 

Contemplative Man's Recreation, by laak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. With Me* 
moirs and Notes by E. Jesse. Also an 
Account of Fishing Stations, Tackle. &c., 
by H. G. Bohn. Portrait and ao3 Wood- 
cuts, and 26 Engravings on Steel. 

Lives of Donne, Wotton. Hooker} 

ftc, with Notes. A New Edition, re* 
vised by A. H. Bullen, with a Memoir 
of Izaak Walton by William DowUng. 6 
Portraits, 6 Autograph Signatures, &c. 

From the 
Steel En- 
gravmgs. 

— Victories of .— ^M MaxwtlL 



TALES OF THE GENH ; or, the 

Delightful Less<Hi8 of Horam, the Son of 
Asmar. Trans, by Sir C. Monell. Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 



rttuUNGTON, Life of. 

Materials of Maxwell. 18 



WESTROPF (H. M.) A Handbook of 

Archaeology, Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman. By H. M. Westropp. Numerons 
Illustrations. 

WHITE'S Natural EOstory^ of Sel- 
bome, with Observations on various Parts 
(rf* Nature, and the Naturalists' Calendar. 
Sir W. Jardine. Edit., with Notes and 
Memoir, by E. Jesse. 40 Portraits and 
coloured Plates. 



CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Translations from the Greek and Latin. 
103 Vols, at Sj. eacht excepting those marked otherwise. (25/. 3J. per set.) 
TATIUS. — See Greek 



ACHILLES 

Romances. 

JESCHTLUS, The Dramas of. In 

Ens[lish Verse by Anna Swanwick. 4th 

edition. 
— The Tragedies of. In Prose, with 

Notes and Introduction, by T. A. Buckley, 

B.A. Portrait, y. 6a, 

AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. His- 
tory of Rome during the Reigns of Con- 
tiMDthiSf Julian, Iovianus,VaIentinian, a^d 
VmIcds, by C. t>, Yonge, B.A. \>ouV>\« 
woloMoe, 7/. 6d, 



\ 



ANTONmnS (M. Anrelins)} The 

Thoughts of. Translated, with Notes. 
Biographiad Sketch, and Essay on the 
Philosophy, by George Long, M.A. 
3f. 6d* Fine Paper edition on hand-made 
paper. 6s, 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. ' The Ar- 

gonautica.' Translated by £. P. Coleridge. 

APULEinS, The Works of. Com- 

f rising the Golden Ass, God of Socrates, 
'lori<Uh and Discourse of Magic, &c. 



CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
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ARISTOPHANES' Comedies. Trans., 
with Notes and Extracts firom Frere's and 
other Metrical Versions, by W. J. Hidde. 
Portrait, a vols. 

ARISTOTLE'S Nicomachean Etblcs. 

Trans., with Notes, Analytical Introdnc- 
ti<Mi, and Questions for Students, by Yen. 
Arcndn. Browne. 

- — Polltlofl and Economics. Trans., 
with Notes^ Analyses, and Index, by £. 
Walford^ M.A., and an Essay and Life by 
Dr. Gillies. 

— Metaphysics. Trans., with Notes, 
Analysis, and Examination Questions, by 
Rev. John H. M'Mahon, M.A. 

History of Animals. In Ten Books. 

Trans., with Notes and Index, by R. 
Cresswell, M.A. 

*— Organon ; or. Logical Treatises, and 
the Introduction of Porphyry. With Notes, 
Analysis, and Introduction, by Rev. O. 
F. Owen, M.A. a vols. 3^. 6a, each. 

-— Rhetoric and Poetics. Trans., with 
Hobbes' Analysis. Exam. Questions, and 
Notes, by T. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 

ATHEN^nS. The Delpnosophlsts. 

Trans, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. With an 
Appendix of Poetical Fragments. 3 vols. 



ATLAS of Classical GeoKraphy. aa 

large Coloured Maps. With a complete 
Index. Imp. 8vo. -js. 6d, 



BION.— 6*^/ Theocritus, 

CJSSAR. Commentaries on the 

Gallic and Civil Wars, with the Supple- 
mentary Books attributed to Hirtins, in- 
cluding the complete Alexandrian, Afirican, 
and Spanish Warsi Portrait. 

CATULLUSf TlbnllTis, and the Vigil 

of Yenns. Trans, with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction.^ To which are 
added, Metrical Yersions ^ by Lamb, 
Grainger, and others. Frontispiece. 

CICERO'S Orations. Trans, by C. D. 
Yonge, B.A. 4 vols. 

— ^.On Oratory and Orators. With 
Letters to Quintus and Brutus. Trans., 
with Notes, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M JV. 

— On the Nature of the Gtods. Divi- 
nation, Fate, Laws, a Republic, Consul- 
ship. Tcans. by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 




CICERO*S Worluu-^&HHfMted. 

— Offices : or, Moral Duties. Cato. 
Major, an Essay on Old A^e ; Leliiis, ao. 
E^ssay on Friendship; Sapio's Dream; 
Paradoxes ; Letter to Quintus on Magis 
Trans., with Notes, by C. R. £d-^ 



trates. 
monds. 



Portrait. 3^. 6d, 



DEMOSTHENES' Orations. Trans., 
with Notes, Arguments, a Chronological 
Abstract, and Appendices, by C. ^um 
Kennedy. 5 vols. (One, 3^. 6d- ; four, 5^ .)> 

DICTIONARY of LATIN and GR^K 

Quotations ; including Proverbs, Maxims, 
Mottoes, Law Terms and Phrases. With 
the Quantities marked, and English Trans- 
lations. With Index Yerbomm(6aa pages). 

— Index Yerborum to the above, with the 
Quantities and Accents marked (56 pages),, 
ump cloth. If. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives and. 

Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers. 
Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 

EFICTETUS. The Discourses of*. 

With the Encheiridion and Fragmoits. 
With Notes, Life, and Yiew of his Phile- 
sophy, by George Long, M.A. 

EURIPIDES. Trans, by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Portrait, a vols. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. In Engliih 
Prose by G. Burges, M.A. With Metrical^ 
Yersions by Bland, Merivale, and others. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Hellodonuiy. 

Longus, and Achilles Tatius; viz.» The 
. Adventures of Theagenes and Chandea ;. 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe; and Lov«s- 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans., With 
Notes, by Rev. R. Smith, M.A 

HELIODORUS.— i'^tf Greek Romances, 



BBentioned by Cicero. 



osophc 



HERODOTUS. LiteraUy trans, by Rev. 
Henry Gary, M.A. Portrait. 3J. 6d, 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, auA 

Theognis. In Prose, with Notes an4 
Biographical Notices by Rev. J. Banks, 
M.A. Together with the Metrical Yer- 
sions of Hesiod, by Elton ; Callimachns^ 
by Tytler ; and Theognis, by Fr«re. 

HOMER'S niad. In En^ish Prose, with 
Notes by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 

— - Odysseyt Hymns, Epigrams, and 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice. In EAglish 
Prose, with Notes and Mem(»r by T. A. 
Buckley, B.A. 

HORACE. In Prose by Smart, with Notes 
selected by T. A. Buckley, B.A Por* 
trait. 3f . 6tL 

JULIAN THE EMPEROR. Containing. 
Gregory Mazianzea's Two Invectives and 
Libanus' Monody, with Julian's Theosophi- 
cal Works. By the Rev. C. W. King, MA. 
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BOHirS LIBRARIES. 



JU8TIN| CORNELXUS NEPOSj and 

EoCropius. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUTENAL; FERSroS, 8ULPICIA, 

and Lucilius. In Prose, with Notes, 
Chronol<^cal Tables, Ailments, by L. 
Evans, M. A. To which is added Uie Me- 
trical Version of Juvenal and Persius by 
Gifford. Frontispiece. 



The History of Rome. Trans, 
by Dr. Spillan and others. 4vels. Portrait. 

J^NGUS. Daphnis and Chloe. — See Greek 
Romances, 

LUCAITS Fhartalla. In Prose, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley. 

XiUCIAN'8 Dlftloflraefl of the Gk><Ui| 

of the Sea Gods^ and of the Dead. Trans, 
by Howard Williams, M. A. 

LUCRETIUS. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographiod Introduction by Rev. T. S. 
Watson, M.A. To which is added the 
Metrical Version by J. M. Good. 

MARTIAL'S EplgranUf complete. In 
Prose, with Verse Translations selected 
firom English Poets, and other sources. 
DUe. vol. (670 pages). 7;. 6d, 

M 08CHUS.— .Sm Theocritus, 

OVID'S WorkS| complete. In Prose, 
with Notes and Introduction. 3 vols. 

PAUSANIAS' Description of Greece. 

Trans., with Notes and Index, by Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A., sometime Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, a vols. 



BentXey'fl DlBsertatlons 
upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themisto- 
cles, Socrates, Euripides, and the Fables 
Jot JEaop. With Introduction and Notes 
by Prof. W. Wagner, Ph.D. 



In Prose, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dawson W. Turner. To- 
gether with the Metrical Version by Abra* 
nam Moore. Portrait. 

FLATO'S Works. Trans, by Rev. H. 
Cary, H. Davis, and G. Uurges. 6 vols. 

«— Dialograes. A Summary and Analysis 
«f. With Analytical Index to the Greek 
text of modem editions and to the above 
translations, by A. Day, LL.D. 

VLAUTUS'S Comedies. In Prose, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. a vols. 

FLINT'S Natural History. Trans., 
with Notes, by J. Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., 
s adH . T. Riley, B.A. 6 vols. 

FLINT. The Letters of Fllny the 
Younger. Melmoth's Translation, revised, 
with Kotes and short Life, by Rev. F. C. 
T. BosoDquet, M.A. 



PLUTARCH'S Morals. Theosophical 
Essays. Trans, by Rev. C. W. King, M.A. 

^— Ethical Essays. Trans, by Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 

Lives. Sggpagiey. 

PROPERTIUS, The Elegies of. With 
Notes, translated by Rev. P. J. F. 
GantiUon, M.A., with metrical verrioas 
of Select Elegies by Nott and Elton. 
3S. 6d, 

QUINTIUAN'S Institutes of Oratory. 

Trans., by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

a vols. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS 

Paterculus. Trans., with Notes and Bio* 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watson, M.A. 

SENECA DE BENEFICnS. Trans- 
lated by Aubrey Stewart* M.A. 3s. 6d. 

SENECA'S Minor Essays. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A. 

SOPHOCLES. The Tragedies of. In 

Prose, with Notes, Arguments, and Intrc- 
duction. Portrait. 

STRABO'S Geography. Trans., with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M.A., and H. C 
Hamilton. Copious Index, giving Andrat 
and Modem Names. 3 vols. 

SUETONIUS' Lives of the Twelve 
Caesars and Lives of the Grammarians. 
The Translation of Thomson, revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Trans., 

with Notes, a vols. 

TERENCE and PHSDRU8. In Eng- 
lish Prose, with Notes and Arguments, 1^ 
H. T. Riley, B.A. To which is added 
Smart's Metrical Versi<m of Phaedrus. 

With Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUSi BION, M08CHU8, 

and Tyrtaeus. In Prose, with Notes and 
Arguments, by Rev. J. Banks, M.A. To 
which are appended the Metrical Vbr- 
siONS of Chapman. Portrait of Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES. The Feloponnesian 
War. Trans.^ with Notes, by Rev. H. 
Dale. Portrait, a vols. y. 6a, each. 

TTRTiEUS.— ^^# Theocritus, 

YIRGIL. The Works of. In Prose, 
with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
additional Notes and Biographical Notice, 
by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 3*. 6d, 

XENOPHON'S Works. Trans., with 
Notes, by J. S. Watson, M.A., and Rev. 
H. Dale. Portrait. In 3 vols. 
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COLLEGIATE SERIES. 

II Vols, at 5x. each, (2/. 15X. ptr set.) 



OANTE. The Inferno. Prose Tnms., 
with the Text of the Original on the same 
page, and Explanatory Notes, by John 
A. Carlyle, M.D. Portrait. 

The Pnrgatorio. Prose Trans., with 

the Original on the same page, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by W. S. Dugdale. 

OOBREE'S Adversaria. Quotes on the 
Greek and Latin Classics.) Edited by the 
late ProC Wagner, s toIs. 

DONAIJ>SON (Dr.) The Theatre of 
the Greeks. With Sopplementarr Treatise 
on the Language, Metres, and ProsodT of 
the Greek Dnunatists. Ktuneroos lUas- 
trataons and 3 Plans. By J. W. Donald* 
son, D.D. 

<K>ETHE'S Faust. PartL German Text, 
with Hayward's Prose Translation and 
Notes. Revised, with Introduction and 
Bibliography, by Dr. C. A. Buchheim. 5^ . 

ICEIGHTLEY'8 (Thomas) MTtholosj 
of Andent Greece and Italy. Kerised by 
Dr. Leonhard Schmits. is Plates. 



HERODOTUS, Notes on. Original 

and Selected fi:x>m the best Commentatcrs. 
By D. W. Tomer, M.A. Coloored Bfap. 

— Analysis and Summary of^^ with 
a Svnchronistical Table of Erents— TaUes 
of Weights, Measures, Mooey| and Dis- 
tances— an Outline of the Uistocy and 
Geography--and the Dates comi^^ea fipom 
Gai^ord, Baehr, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. 

MEW TESTAMENT (The) In Greek. 
Griesbach's Text, with the Readings of 
Mill and Scholx,and Parallel Rderaioes. 
Also a Critical Introduction and Chrooo- 
I<M:ical Tables. Two Fac-similes of Greek 
Manuscripts. 650 pages. 3f . 6iL 

— or bound up with a Greek and Enfl^ish 
Lexicon to the New Testament (350 pages 
additional, making in all 900^. 5«. 

The Lexicon separately, tt. 



An Analysis •&< 
Summary of. With Chronological TaUs 
of Erento, &c., by J. T. Wheeler. 



SRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

— Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand ; 
its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as 
evincing Design. Preceded by an Account 
of the Author^ Discoveries in the Nervous 
System by A. Shaw. Numerous Woodcuts. 

<-— Klrby on the History. HabltS| 
and Instincts of Animals. With Notes by 
T. Rymer Jones, zoo Woodcuts, e vols. 

— — Buckland's Geology and Mlner- 
aiogjr* With Additions by Prof. Owen, 
Prw. Phillips, and R. Brown. Memmr of 
Bnckland. Portrait, s vols. 151. VoL I. 
Text. VoL II. 90 large plates with letter. 



SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

48 Vols, at 51. each, excepting those marked otherwise, {ill. i<)s,per set,) 

BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

Ccniimted, 

Chalmers on the Adaptation of 

External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man. With Memoir 
by Rev. Dr. Cumming. PortraiL 

— Front's Treatise on Chemlstryf 
Meteorology, and the Function of Diges- 
tion, with leference to Natural Theology. 
Edit, by Dr. J. W. Griffith, e Maps. 

Rocet^s Animal and Vegetabla 

FhTsioiogy. 463 Woodcuts, e vols. fir. 



and G01JIJ>. Outline of 

Comparative Physiology. Enlarged by 
Dr. Wright. With Index and 300 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 

BOLLET'S Manual of Teohnloal 

Analyris; a Guide for the Testing and 
Valuation of the various Natural and 
Artificial Substances employed in the Arts 
and Domestic Econosrjri founded on the 
work of Dr. Bolley. Edit by Dr. Paul, 
xoo Woodcuts. 



A'nw)! 



— - Kldd on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical Conditioo ol 
Man. 3f . 6d, 

CARPENTER'S (Dr. W. B.) Zoolo|ry> 

A Systematic View of the Structure, Ha- 
bits, Instincts, and Uses of the princ^sl 
Families of the Animal Kingdom, sod of 
the chief Forms of Fossil Remains. Re* 
vised by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Numerous 
Woedcnts. e vols. 6t. each. 

«— Meohanloal PhUosophyi Astro- 
nomy, and Horology. A Popular Expo- 
sttioa. xSx Woodcuts. 



i8 



BOHirS LIBRARIES. 



CARPENTER'S Work!.— CMi£*MiL 

— VesetablA PliyilologT and S:^ 

tamadc Botany. A complete IntrodactioD 
to the Knowledge of Plants. Revised by 
E. Lankester, M.D., &c. Nuneroos 
Woodcuts. 6#. 



— Animal Physiology, 
tioo. soo Woodcuts. 6s. 



Revised Edi. 



OHSVRBUL on Colonr. Containing 
the Principles of Harmony and Contrast 
of Colours, and their Application to the 
Arts ; including Painting, Decoration, 
Tapestries, Caipets. Mosaics, Glazing, 
SCiuning, Calico Printing, Letterpress 
Printing, Bfap Colouring, Dress, Land- 
scape and Flower Gardemng, &c Trans. 
hyC. MarteL Several Plates. 

— ^ Wiih an additional series of z6 Plates 
in Colours, 7; . 6d, 



BNHEMOSER'S History of Mafflo. 
Trans, by W. Howitt. Ynih an Appendix 
of the most remarkable and best authenti- 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 
Sec(»d Sifht, Table-Tuming, and Spirit- 
Rajniing, &C. a vok. 

■OGCra (Jabei) Elmnenti of Experi- 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Being 
an Easy Introductioo to the Study m 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 
Electricity, Voltaism, and Magnetism. 
400 Wooacnts. 

HUMBOLDT'S Cosmos; or. Sketch 

of a Physical Description of the universe. 
Thms. V E. C. Ott6, B. H. Pliul, and 
W. S. iMdIas, F.L.S. Portrait 5 vols. 
3«. 6d, each, excepting vol. v., p. 

«— PersonalNarratiLve ofhlsnravels 

in America during the years 1799-1804. 
Trans., with Notes, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 

^— Views of Nature ; orf Contem- 

^ations of the Sublime I%enomena of 
Cmtion, with Scientific Illustration.s. 
Trans, by E. C. Ott6. 

HUNT'S (Robert) Poetry of Solenoe : 

or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Robert Hunt, Professor at 
the School of Mines. 

JOTOE'S Solentlflc Dlalogaes. A 

Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences. For Schools and Young People. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 

JUKES-BROWNE'S Stadentfs Hand- 
book of Physical Geolqsy. Bj A. J. 
/olrei-Browiie^ of the Geoiofdcal duxveiy <4 
^ngUmd. With nnmerons Diagtama a&d 
6t, 



JUKES-BROWNE'S Works.— O;//. 

The Student's Handbook of 

Historical Geology. By A. J. Jukes- 
Brdwn, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geolqml 
Survey of England and Wales. With 
numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 6s, 

The BuUdlnor of the British 

Islands. A Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. By A J. Jukes-Browne, F.G.S. 
7X. 6</. 

KNIGHT'S fCharles) Knowledge Is 
Power. A Popular Manual of P(£ticsl 
Economy. 

LILLY. Introduction to Astrology. 

With a Grammar of Astrology and Taues 
for calmTating Nativities, by Zadkieh 

MANTELI/S (Dr.) Geolocloal Ex- 
cursions through the Isle ofWight and 
alongthe Dorset Coast. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and Geological Map. 

^— Fetrlfl&otlons and their Tsaoh* 

ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
in the British Museum. Numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6s, 



of Geolojgy; oTi a 

•loffici ' 



\ 



— Wonders __ , _ _ 

Familiar Exposition of Geofogical Rieno- 
mena. A coloured Geologiod Miq) of 
England, PUtes, and aoo Woodcuts, s 
vols, js, 6d, each. 

SCHOnws Earth, Plants, and Man. 

Popular Pictures of Nature. And Ko- 
beU's Sketches from the Mina«l lCt«g«l««n. 
Trans, hy A. Henfrey, F.R.S. Coloured 
Map of tue Geography of Plants. 

SMITH'S (Pye) Qeology and Serlp- 

tnre; or, the Relation betiroen the Scrqytnrci 
and Geological Science. With Memoir. 

STANLEY'S Olasslfled Synopsis of 

the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Account of 
some of the early German Masters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S Chess Works. — J'«« 

Pag€ 3X. 

STOCKHARDT'S Enerlmental 

Chemistrv. A Handbook for the Study 
of the Science by simple Ejcperiments. 
Edit, by C. W. Heaton, F.C.S. Nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 

URE'S (Dr«A.) Cotton ManniRftoture 
of Great Britain, systematically investi- 

gted ; with an Introductory View of its 
mparative State in Foreign Countries. 
Revised by P. L. SimmondL 150 Illus- 
trations. 8 vols. 

i— Philosophy of ManufiMtoreSf 

or an Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, 
and Commercial Economy of die Factory 
^^\«m. of Great Britain. Revised by 

"P. Ia. ^VI&3n!Qi&!^ '^'VBAXQUS FlgUTtS. 
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ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

OILBART'S Hlstorjf PrlndplMj and Fraotloe of Banldnflr. Revised to x88z by 
A. S. Michie, of the Royal Bank ot Scotland. Portrait of GalbarL a toIs. xor. 

RICARDO on the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. Edited 
by £. C. K. Conner, If. A., Lecturer, University College, Liverpool. 5^. 

SMITH (Adam). The Wealth of Kations. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Edited by E. Belfort Bax. 2 vols. ^s. 



REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

32 Volumes at Various Prices, (8/. z^*P^ ^^*) 



BLAIR'S Chronological Tables. 

Comprehending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Times 
to tiie Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1856. 
By J. W. Rosse. 800 pages, zor. 

— Index of Dates. Comprehending 
the principal Facts in the Chronology and 
History of the World, from the Earnest to 
the Present, alphabetically arranged ; being 
a complete Index to the forq^oing. By 
J. W. Kosse. a vols. 5«. each. 

BOHirs Dictionary of Quotations 

from the English Poets. 4th and cheaper 
BUiition. 6s. 

BOND'S Handy-book of Rnles and 

Tables for Verifying Dates with the Chris- 
. tian Era. 4th Edition. 5X. 

BUCHANAN'S Diotionarj of Science 

and Technical Terms used in Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, 
and Trades. By W. H. Buchanan, with 
Supplement. EcUted by Jas. A Smith. 6s, 

CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS. A 

Select Collection of Epitaphs, with Essav 
on Epita|>hs and Observations on Sepul- 
chral Antiquities. By T. J. Pettigrew, 
F.R.S., F.o.A. 5^. 



Introduction 

by J. R. Planch^. 



to 
5*. 



CLARK'S 

Heraldry. 

950 Illustrations. 

With the lUuHrmiiom colourtdt xs^. 

COINS, Manual ot,-^gg Humphreys. 

COOPER'S Bio^aphical Dictionary, 

Containin£[ cencise notice* of upwards of 
x5,ooo emment persons <^ all ages and 
countries. 2 vols. $t. each. 

DATES, Index of. —Stt Bldif 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and Pro- 
vincial Enfldish. Containing Words from 
English Writers previous to the zpth 
Century. By Thomas Wright, M.A, 
F.S.A., &C. a vols. $s. each. 



EPIGRAMMATISTS (The). ASelM- 

tion from the Epigrammatic Literature ef 
Ancient, Medisval, and Modem Times. 
With Introduction, Notes, Obserratioiis, 
Illustrations, an Ajq>endiz on Woria con- 
nected with Epigrammatic Literatare, 
by Rev. H. Dodd, M.A 6s. 

GAMES, Handbook of. Edited by 
Henry G. Bohn. Numerous Diagrams. 
5*. (See also page 21.) 

HENFREY'S €hiide to Bwtff^rft 
Coins. Revised Edition, by C F. feary 
M.A, F.S.A. With an idstorical Intro-' 
duction. 6s. 

HUMPHREYS' Coin Colleetortf* 
Manual. An Historical Account of the 
P h)gress of Coinage from the Earliest 
Time, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 IBos- 
trations. s vols. 51. mch. 

LOWNDES' BibUographer's Manual 

of English Literature. Containing an Ac- 
count of Rare and Curious Books pub- 
lished in or relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Invention of Printing, 
with Biographical Notices and Prices, 
by W. T. Lowndes. Revised Edition by 
H. G. Bohn. 6 vols, cloth, 5X. each, or in 
4 vols., half morocco, a/, ax. 

MEDICINE, Handbook of DomestiO| 

Popularly Arranged. By Dr. H. Dvtvies. 
700 pages. 5f . 

NOTED NAMES OF FICnON. 

Dictionary of. Including also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed oa Emi- 
nent Men, &C. By W. A Wheeler, M.A ss. 

POLITICAL OYCLOPJBDIA. A 

Dictionary of Political, Constitntioiial, 
Statistical, and Forensic Knowledge ; 
forming a Work of Reference on snligecta 
of CiviTAdministraticm, Pelitical Ecoiiow3r| 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and ** — 
Relations. 4 vols. 31. 6d. each. 
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BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 



», Handbook of. Con- 

tainiDg an endra Rcnablication of Raj's 
CaUaction, with Additioas bom. Foreiga 
LaBfmagas and Sayingii Santcnces, 
Maxims, and Phrases. 51. 
— A Polyclot of Foreign. Com- 
nrisinc Fr^cn, Italian, Gennan, Dutch, 
&wniah, Portngaese, and Danish. With 
English Translations. $$. 



8TNONTM8 and ANTOMTM8; or, 

Kindred Words and their Opposites, Col- 
lected and Contrasted by Yen. 0. J. 
Smith, M.A. S'* 

WRIGHT (Th.)— ^M DictUnmfj, 



NOVELISTS' LIBRARY. 

13 Vohmus at 3^. 6dr. ioch^ excepting those marked otherwise, (2/. &r. 6d, per set) 



BJOBNSOITS Ame and the Fiaher 
Lassie. Thmslated from the Norse with 
an Introduction by W. H. Low, M.A. 

BURNET'S BroUna; or, a Yoong 
Lady's Entrance into the World. By F. 
Bomey (Mme. D'Arblay). With Intro- 
doctioQ and Notes by A. R. Ellis, Author 
of 'S}iTestra,'&c. 

•r— CooUlA. With Introdnctioo and 
Notes Iqr A. R. Ellis, a toIs. 

DE STAfiL. Corlnne or Italy. 

By Madame de StaSl. Translated by 
Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driver. 



EBEHy Egyptian PrincMS. 

by Emma Bucnheim. 



Trans. 



FIELDING'S Joseph Andrews and 

his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Roscoe's Biography. CruiktJumKs lUut' 
trmtkmt, 

^— Amelia. Roscoe's Edition, revised. 
Cr uik xkmnk's lUuttratioms, sx. 

— — History of Tom JoneSt a Fonnd- 

ling. Roscoe's Edition. CruikMhamitt 
IllusiraticHS, a vols. 

GROSSFS Maroo VlsoontL Trans, 
by A F. D. 

BIANZONL The Betrothed : being 
a Translation of 'I Promessi Sposi? 
Numerous Woodcuts, z voL 5^ . 

8TOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ; or, Life among the Lowly. 8 full* 
page Illustrations. 



ARTISTS' LIBRARY. 

9 Volumes at Various Prices. {2I. 8j. 6d. per set.) 



BELL (Sir Charles). The Anatomy 
and Philosophy of Expression, as Con- 
nected with the Fine Arts. 5«. Illustrated. 



History of Arms and 

Armour from the Earliest Period. Br 
Auguste Demmin. Trans, by C. <;. 
Black, M.A, Assistant Keeper, S. K. 
Museum. 1900 Illustrations. 7;. 6d. 

FAIRHOLT'S Costume In England. 

Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised by 
the Hon. H. A. Dillon, F.S.A With 
more than 700 Engravings, a vols, it, 
each. 
Vol. I. History. VoL II. Glossary. 

FUkZMAN. Leotnres on Sonlptnre. 

With Three Addresses to the R.A. b^ Sir 
Ji. WettoMOoU, R.A. and Memoir of 
FlarmMn, Portrait and 53 Plates. 6t. 



HEATON'S Condae History of 

Paintinc:. New Edition, revised by 
W. Cosmo Monkhouse. y, 

LECTURES ON FAINTING by the 

Royal Academicians, Barry, Ojpie. Fuseli. 
With Introductory Essay ana Motes by 
R. Womum. Portrait, of Fuseli. 5^. 

LEONARDO DA VINCFS Treatise 

on Painting. Trans, by J. F. Rieaud, R. A. 
With a Life and an Account of nis Works 
by J. W. Brown. Numerous Plates. 5; . 

PLANCHE'S History of Brttlsh 

Costume, £r(»n the Earliest Time to the 
zoth Century. By J. R. Plandi^ 400 
Illustrations. s*» 
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LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND GAMES. 

14 Volumes at y. 6d. and $s, each. (2I, i8j. per set,) 



BOHITS Handbooks of Athletic 

Sports. With numerous Illustrations. In 
8 vols. 3^. (>d. each. 

Vol. I.— Cricket, by Hon. and Rev. E. 
Lyttelton; Lawn Tennis, by H. W. W. 
Wilberforce ; Tennis, Rackets, and Fives, 
by Julian Marshall, Major Spens, and J. A. 
Tait ; Golf, by W. T. Linskill ; Hockey, 
by F. S. Creswell. 

Vol. II.— Rowing and Sculling, by W. 
B. Woodgate ; Sailing, by E. F. Knight ; 
Swimming, by M. and J. R. Cobbett. 

Vol. III.— Boxing, by R. G. Allanson- 
Winn ; Single Stick and Sword Exercbe, 
by R. G. Allanson-Winn and C. Phillipps- 
WoUey; Wrestling, by Walter Armstrong; 
Fendrng, by H. A. Colmorc Dunn. 

Vol. IV.— Rugby Football, by Harry 
Vassall ; Association Football, by C. W. 
Alcock ; Baseball, by Newton Crane ; 
Rounders, Field Ball, Bowls, Quoits, Curl- 
ing, Skittles, &c., by J. M. Walker, M.A., 
and C. C. Mott. 

Vol. v.— Cycling and Athletics, by H. H. 
Griffin ; Skating, by Douglas Adams. 

Vol. VI. — Practical Horsemanship, in- 
cluding Riding for Ladies. By W. A. 
Kerr, V.C. 

Vol. VII. — Driving, and Stable Manage- 
ment. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. [Preparing. 

VoL VIII.— Gymnastics, by A. F. Jenkin; 
Clubs and Dumb-bells, by G. T. B. Cobbett 
and A. F. Jenkin. [/« the press. 

BOHITS Handbooks Of Games. New 

Edition, entirely rewritten. 2 volumes. 
35. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. Table Games. 

Contents :— Billiards, with Pool, Pyra- 
mids, and Snooker, by Majiur-Gen. A W. 
Dntyson, F.R.A.S., with a preface by 
W. J. Peall— Bagatelle, by • Berkeley '— 



Chess, by R. F. Green — Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, Revern^^ 
Go Bang, Rouge et noir. Roulette, E.O.>. 
Hazard, Faro, by ' Berkeley.' 

Vol. II. Card Games. 

Contents :— Whist, by Dr. William Pde, 
F.R.S., Author of 'The Philosophy of 
• Whist, &c.*— Solo Whist, by R. F. Green ; 
Piquet, Ecart6, Euchre, B6zique, and 
Cribbage, by * Berkeley ; ' Poker, Loo> 
Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, Newmarket, Rouge 
et Noir, Pope Joan, Speculation, &c. &c.» 
by Baxter- Wray. 

CHESS CONGRESS of 1862. A ool. 
lection of the games played. Edited b]r 
J. LOwenthal. New sdition, 5^. 

MOBPHT'S Games of CliesS| ImbIiis 

the Matches and best Games played by IIm 
American Champion, with explanatory and 
analytical Notes by J. LOwenthal. Widk 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. 5s;. 

STAUNTON'S Chess-FlaTor's Etaad* 
book. A Popular and Scientific Intro* 
duction to the Game, with numerous Dia- 
gram5. 55. 

— » Chess Fxmzls. A Supplement to th* 
Chess-player's Handbook. Containing the 
most important modem Improvements n» 
the Openings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Mori^y's Games. Annotated. 
636 pages. Diagrams. 5J. 

Chess-Player's Compaatmu 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, Collection 
of Match Games, including the Frendfr 
Match with M. St. Amant, and a Sdectioi» 
of Original Problems. Diagrams and Co» 
loured Frontispiece. 5^. 

Chess Tournament of 1881. 

A Collection of Games played at thu cde- 
brated assemblage. With Introdnctio* 
and Notes. Numerous Diagrams, s^.. 



WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 



An entirely New Edition of Webster's Dictionary^ thoroughly 
Revised^ considerably Enlarged^ and reset in Neiu Type from 
beginning to end. 

Demy ^to. 2 iiZ pages ^ 3S<>o illustrations. 

Prices: Cloth, £z zzs. 6d.; half-calf, £2 28.; half-russia, £2 5s.; 
calf, £2 88. Al80 in 2 vols, cloth, £z Z4s. 

In addition lo the Dictionary of Words, with their pronunciation, ety- 
mology, alternative spellings, and various meanings, illustrated by quotations 
and numerous woodcuts, there are several valuable appendices, comprising a 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World; Vocabularies of Scripture, Cireek, Latin, 
and English Proper Names ; a Dictionary of the noted Names of Fiction ; a 
Brief History of the English Language ; a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c. ; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 
Names, &c. 

This last revision, comprising and superseding the issues of 1847, 1864, 
and 1880, is by far the most complete that the Work has undergone during 
the sixty-two years that it has l)een before the public. Every page has been 
treated as if the book were now published for the first time. 



SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON THE NEW EDITION. 

* We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best 
existing English dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work 
similar in size and price which can approach it in completeness of vocabulary, 
variety of information, and general usefulness.' — Guardian, 

*The most comprehensive and the most useful of its kind.' — National 
Observer. 

* A magnificent edition of Webster's immortal Dictionary. ' — Daily 
Telegraph. 

* A thoroughly practical and useful dictionary.' — Standard. 

* A special feature of the present l)ook is the lavish use of engravings, 
which at once illustrate the verbal explanations of technical and scientific 
terms, and permit them to remain readably brief. It may be enough to refer 
to the article on ** Cross." By the use of the little numbered diagrams we are 
spared what would have become a treatise, and not a very clear one. . . . 
We recommend the new Webster to every man of business, every father of a 
family, every teacher, and almost every student — to everybody, in fact, who is 
likely to be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.' — 
St. fames' s Gazette. 

Prospectuses^ with Specimen Pages, on application.^ ^ 

^ A 

London : GEGRCIE BVXT. Sc ^Ol^S, XoxV ^vx^^\, Ccss^xv^ V\^x\v.V. 
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taken from the Bu tiding 



